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REPRODUCE ANY LESSON YOU CAN TYPE, WRITE, OR DRAW 
...DO IT QUICKLY AND EASILY WITH A 


~DUPLICATOR 


lesson-masters 1 simply inser he lesson-master in the 
DITTO Duplicator, and quickly turn out easy-to-read lessons for 
a a 
60 modern workbooks, in a wide varicty of subjects for grades one 
' } } iwailable from DIL TO. These books, written by 
L<ssons can be duplicated d fo 
Mail the coupon today for sample workbooks and the helpful 
FREI icle Deachet Ad *rincipal DITTO Products 
DITTO Workbooks simplify teaching, too. ki f H y Do A Better Job 


FREE GUIDE : Datto suman 


yw yOu Can save time in teach 
Please send sample workbooks and your free guide: “Teacher, 
Advisor, Principal—DITTO Products Help You Do A Better Job.” 


3362 


splicate hundreds of items 
jf job easier—items 
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ALIASIXIA\ tor just ||O)¢ 


AND AS A SOUVENIR OF YOUR TRIP TAKE THIS GENUINE SAMPLE OF 


- GOLD ORE FREE!? 





AMERICAN GROGKAPHICAL 








Here’s what you get for a DIME. 


1. GOLD ORE Sample, labeled and 
packaged for your “home museum” 
The piece of ore you receive contains a 
real flake of gold you can actually see 


2. TWENTY-FIVE FULL-COLOR PHO- 
TOPRINTS —ecach gummed, perforated, 
and ready for you to mount in your 
Story Album 


3. ALBUM ON ALASKA, containing 64 
pages and 7,500 words, plus spaces in 
which to mount your photoprints 
Here's the exciting, informative story of 
Alaska's geography, people, traditions, 
legends, wild game, etc 


4. LARGE 28 x 40 INCH WALL MAP 
of the U.S. especially prepared by the 
American Geographical Society, with all 
the nportant cities, riverg, Mountains, 
and other landmarks clearly shown 
Suitable for framing or mounting 


5. AN EXTRA FREE GIFT—PULL- 
DRAWER LIBRARY CASE. Handsome 
red, white, and blue case in which to 
store and protect your Alaska Story 
Album and future Albums. 


Discover the Marvels of the Last Frontier... 
Your First of Many “‘Journeys"’! 


Now, just a dime will pay your passage to one of the last 
unspoiled, scenic wonderlands on earth!...To Tanana, the 
famous “valley of gold” to the highest mountain peak 
in North America to marvelous adventures far above 
the Arctic Circle! You'll see wastelands, and lush farms, 
gold mines, icy lakes, and “lost” islands—and you'll look 
over the Bering Straits to the shores of Siberia 
Guided by experts, you'll explore majestic forests— 

watch giant salmon swim upstream to their spawning 
grounds —ride dog sleds and take a steamer trip up a roar- 
ing river to a tiny frontier town. You'll actually learn more 
of the quaint customs and legends of the Eskimo than 
people who have lived in Aiaska for years. And as a sou- 
venir of this Know Your America “trip” you'll carry away 
a sparkling sample of genuine gold ore as a gift 

How to “Visit a New Part of America Every Month 
After “touring” Alaska, you can continue your discovery 
of America. Every month you will receive a new illustrated 
Album Guidebook and set of full-color photoprints, 
gummed and ready to mount in your Album. With the 
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Yes! The American .y Geographical Society Invites You and Your Family 
to “visit’’ ALASKA for just 10¢...and as a SOUVENIR of your exciting trip... 





Take this sample of genuine|GOLD ORE-—FREE!| A combined value of *3% 





experts of the American Geographical Society as your 
guides, you and your family “visit” colorful Hawaii...see 
the thr ng sights of New York City 

alifornia like Disneyland and Hollywood! Through 


> Program you build a priceless collection of the facts 


enjoy the wonders 


folklore that make our country unique a living 


museum” that will help your children at school and 
provide you with entertainment for years to come 

With your 10¢ introductory package, you will also 
receive the current Know Your America Album set for 
which you will be billed only $1.00, plus a few cents ship- 
ping. But you assume no obligation to go on thereafter 
unless you wish; you may discontinue your membership 
at any time. However, once you get acquainted with these 
exciting monthly “excursions” throughout our wonderful 
country, your whole family will look forward to each new 
album set and find warm pleasure in enjoying it together 
And the total cost is so very low: only $1.00 for each 
album and series of pictures, plus a few cents shipping 

To receive your Alaska Album Set and Album Case 
and genuine Gold Ore, cut and mail the coupon with just 
10¢ to: The American Geographical Society's Know Your 


America Program, Dept. 1-RU-0, Garden City, N.Y. 
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THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 

KNOW YOUR AMERICA PROGRAM 

Dept. 1-RU-0, Garden City, N.Y 

Please rush me my introductory package described at left 
for which I enclose only 10¢ to help cover shipping. Also 
enroll me as a member in the Know Your America Pro- 
gram and send the current Album and full-color prints 
with a bill for only $1.00 plus shipping. 

After examining this package, I may cancel my member- 
ship simply by writing you within 10 days. In this case I 
may return everything and owe nothing. As a member I 
will receive a new Know Your America Album Set every 
month for only $1.00 each plus shipping. I do not have to 
take any minimum number of future Albums, and may 
resign any time I wish. 
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ONLY a blind person truly knows the doors that listen- 
ing opens, for it is his master key to many locks. But our 
sighted children can learn to use this creative tool to 
open doors that they may be passing by without even 
noticing. 

Listening is not of itself creative. In its most passive 
form it is dullness personified. but it can range from a 
mere expression of well-mannered politeness to an ex- 
citing springboard for other activities. 

In listening. more than any other area of classroom 
living. the teacher controls the quality. Whether she or 
one of the children is speaking. she is still the determin- 
ing agent. What can the teacher hope for if she is correct- 
ing spelling papers while a pupil is sharing an experi- 
ence with his classmates and supposedly with her! 

The most important quality in group listening is 
mood. To make sure that the minds of the listeners ab- 
sorb the ideas being expressed and at the same time re- 
act toward many others, permissiveness must be matched 
with challenge. You achieve this delicate balance in the 


atmosphere you create—but it must also be supported 





Luoma Photos 


isTening 


with adequate ventilation, proper temperature, light 
control, comfortable chairs, and good arrangement. Each 
is exceedingly important. An alert farmer visited an 
overheated classroom where children sat unprotected 
from glaring lights, staring at the heads in front of 
them. “This room is supposed to be an incubator of 
ideas,” he commented. “My incubator for chicks is far 
better regulated.” 

The voice of the speaker affects the listener, and this 
is a happy area to consider, for it is relatively easy to 
improve poor, ineffectual delivery. A raspy, nagging. 
whining voice can be more offensive than bad breath. 
At least one can back away from the latter. Listen to 
your own voice on tape. Let your children evaluate their 
delivery. too. 

Creativity in listening takes place in many areas, and 
from each can emanate a variety of experiences. From 
hearing music, a child may feel a new calm within 
him. Conversely, he may be stirred to action. A variety 


of other results are also possible: it may motivate an 


ontinued on page 109 


original simple melody; it may ( 
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| Your TEACHING UNITS 


EXCITING TEA 


PERFECT INTEREST CENTERS FOR STUDY UNITS ! 





Books Supplement 





CHING MODELS! 
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ORDER TODAY--CHECK QUANTITY BELOW 


UNITED NATIONS 


$1.50 ea. or 4 for $4.95 


Quantity 


mes ond activ 4d $1.50 
WINDOW OF THE MONTH 
" , ’ $1.50 
SEND ME THE ITEMS ORDERED ABOVE 
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On the Farm. Far 
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Santa's Visit 
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The Adventures of Marco Polo 
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Stained Glass Color Art | 


Box 82 @ Waukesha, Wis 









FRIENDLY CHATS w 


T E art subject on our cover, as you 
have ilready een, 18 a lands Ape 
by Andre Derain 


“ome Visitors at our 
plant during August paused at the 
pr where the cover was being 
printed Thes inquired about the 
irtist, and re told that he was one 

tl eaders in the cubist movement. 
Or of th visitors rather pointedly 
iggested we should not be using the 
icture for “the sooner Fidel knows 
here e stand the better 

If ive recovered from that. I will 
| port | saw a group of elemen- 
ir hildren im an art iss this sum- 
mer who had made quite a study of 
ibism ith good results. While our 

er h one of Derain’s later 
paimmting it wn still serve to intro- 


hildren to this interesting 
influenced » much of the 


} e today 
] : j me whether the econd 
r ier mioer le fhe ov m page 7 
eas ubist. or whether he was in- 


fluenced by Picasso's painting of the 
me subject But we suspect tw was 
ompletely original. While it makes a 
‘or ertul poster if is ilso good 
meh to han s an art piece. 
About eighty miles from Dansville, 


1 storekeeper sith a sense of humor 


labeled some uns of ordinary H.O 
Instant Water Ideal for Instant 
Coffe und sold them for ¢ a can 
He had five buver before he revealed 
his prank. There's a lesson in this 
Watch out for gimmicks that claim in- 
tant learnis W hat inside may be 
no different than hat you already 
h iu mother torm 

(in page ¢ Arthur Hamalainen 
make good ¢ e for understan'ings 
nd apprect ons that can come 
rom econd language. Eliza 
beth Keesee, US. Office of Ed 
‘ fron Spe list lso expresses 


this attitude in her FLES W ork 
shop each month see page iid 
Perhaps this is the vear your 


hool would like ta become 
member of Warld Tape Pals 


mn international organization 

ddres Dallas 15 Texas 
that caps tapes around the 
vorld. Membership in WTP 


costs 1 year and provide 
roster of persons working to 
tapes, as well as a bi 


monthly magazine, Tap 


Topic 


very few elementary 


Mark Roberts trying out 
Life with Father 


EDITOR 


} 


schools wave 


though 


junior and 


participate d 


there are several senior 
highs in the organization and you will 
be more than welcome 
The name Richard Roberts now ap 
pears as a member of our art staff, so 


itis time you got acquainted There is 
a lot 


newly out of college. 


about him that is new he is 
newly moved to 
acquired a 


Dansville, and has newly 


second son. Our other artists say he 


has a well-honed sense of humor of 
the dry variety. He is a cake-eater, a 
golfer, drives a Triumph car, has the 
figure for, and likes, Continental 
trousers, and plays the guitar. If that 
thumbnail sketch doesn't orient you 
enough, look at the picture below 


He's the older of the two. 

Team teaching gets explored pretty 
thoroughly this month on pages 39-42 
and duty-free lunch periods are dis 
cussed on page 32. Do you see a re 
these two’ I do 


lationship hetween 


for they both seem to be further signs 
of the changing role of the elementary 
teacher. Efforts to lessen clerical 
work, to eliminate nonteac hing duties 


to utilize specialized interests and 


abilities, and even to change existing 


plans of organization imply a neu 
image of you persons who work with 
children 

“ ith Veu ton's law of 


look at 
freer to teach 


In keeping 
opposite reacttons me must 
both sides. You will be 
but more will be expected of vou 
You will proceed more scientifically 
will lose 
almost mother-child relationships. You 


will have the 


al group 


but vou some of the close 


advantage of professton- 


dynamics but vou wil 


surrender some of your rights as a 


decision maker. 









Elementary education is taking steps 
forward, but should be 
Weighing the 


each one 
scrutinized carefully. 
oals of any proposed change is the 
safest way to evaluate it. If you can 
subscribe to its purpose, then you 


sm ll 


along the 


needn't fear the mistakes vou 


may make may. 


The Kindergarten-Early Primary a« 


tivities, pages 28-29, are on fire safety 
and we warn teachers that the glamour 
of fire needs de-emphasizing with 
your children. It is an interesting 


statistic, though not necessarily a re- 


lated one, that out of several thousand 
pyromaniacs, not one was a teache r. 
Does this mean teachers are hot stuff 


, 


but that they don't burn easily? 
{ hook which is causing a stir 
among parents is 30 Days to a Higher 
IO for Your Child by 
a high school science teacher 
Publishing Co ! would like to su 

gest a retitle: 30 Davs to a Higher I 
for Your Child, for the book 


intelligence is vet to he 


Sam Rosenfeld 


Crown 


score 
that can raise 
written. 1Q 


tests, if they are to 


measure anything must be left 


scrupulously alone, and on the whols 
educators have consistently recognized 
that. Test 


ingless by 


scores will become mean 


undue practice on the 
same or similar elements. 

This book may be too poorly timed 
many educ a 


to be a best seller, since 


tors now question the usability of 

single score to measure something as 
complex as “intelligence.” In addition 
low correlations between IQ and cre 
iwivilty are measures 
of children’s abilities. But the 


may well be 


prompting neu 
author 
reflecting new pressures 


parents are feeling over a tougher 
attitude that 
exclude the child who isn't the bright 


best. Is this what 


among educators could 
est from getting the 


we want? 


Back in December 1955, | called to 
your attention, with tongue in cheek, 
that the Post haa 
changed to Baskerville type—the same 
Instructor. A few 
Instructor 


Saturday Evening 
type as im The 
later, The 
tinued Baskerville in favor of Times 
Roman. On September 16, just about 


years discon 


the time you are getting this maga 


zine, the new Post is making its ap 
pearance. It has changed its type face 
Times 


you guessed it to Roman 


So again we congratulate it, and wish 


it success in its new editorial venture 


Wary 2. Geran 





Kye Appreciation 


ERNFRED ANDERSON 


Director, Arnot Art Gallery 
Elmira, New York 


\ NDRE DERAIN, French painter, 


was born in Chatou in 1880 
He received his academic school 
ing early in life, but his decision 
to become a painter was made 
suddenly 

Maurice Vlaminck greatly in- 
fluenced Derain, and the two men 
shared Vlaminck’s studio. Latet 
Derain painted with Matisse, and 
was also associated with Braque 
and Picasso. Derain was one of 
the first to discover Negro art, 
which in turn influenced his own 
work. Inthe Louvre, Derain stud- 
ied the paintings of the old mas 
ters, and made many copies of 
their pictures in order to under- 
stand their technique. He also 
studied cubism, although his own 
paintings never showed the influ 
ence of that style 

In fact, Derain’s style doesn’t 
fall into any rigid classification 
“Paysage” (“Landscape”) is typi- 
cal of his work, emphasizing, as it 
does, strong color rather than 
meticulous drawing. Three of 
Derain’s paintings were selected 
by the Knoedler Gallery in New 
York for its exhibition, “A 
Century of French Painting,” in 
which the Impressionist and Post 
Impressionist Schools, the Bar- 
bizon School, and the Contem 
porary School were represented 

Derain is also included in the 
Dictionary of Medern Art, which 
lists European and American 
artists. He illustrated Rabelais’ 
Pantagruel and designed sets for 
the Ballet Russe. 

An artist does not copy nature; 
instead he composes a painting 
\ camera takes everything that it 
sees, but an artist eliminates and 
rearranges to suit himself. For 
that reason, no two artists will 
paint exactly the same picture 
even though they may both be 
looking at the same landscape or 
painting a portrait of the same 
person 

Since this is true, the paint- 
ing “Paysage” by Derain is not 
composed the way other artists 
would compose, but is typical of 
Derain’s own individual method 
of painting. The composition is 
good. There are no straight lines 
Everything is very direct, loosely 


LANDSCAPE 


Painted by Andre Derain 


painted, with strong color. Some 
times Derain painted more realis 
tically, as in his painting “The 
Window,” which is in the Kunst 
Museum in Basel, Switzerland. In 
it, he is more definite. But while 
both paintings are characteristic 
of Derain’s work, he never mixes 
two styles of painting within one 
picture. 

In the landscape, “Paysage 
when he paints loosely, every 
thing is painted in the same loos« 
way. Figures are merely sug 
gested. Drawing perspective is 
more developed than color pet 
spective. He seems to be morc 
careful of the development of the 
trees than of the figures. Also th 
dark shadows on top of the 
clouds would suggest that the sun 
is very low, lighting up the bottom 
of the clouds. This may be the 
reason that some of the colors in 
the painting are hard to under 
stand. Greater respect for color 
perspective would have given 
more depth and developed this 
landscape to a further degree 

For example, at sunrise or sun- 
set, colors take on entirely differ 
ent shades than they do in full 
daylight. But since the shadows 
in this painting are not very dis- 
tinct, it is hard to determine what 
time of day it is 

Besides the colors, other parts 
of the painting are also difficult 
to understand. What is intended 
by the portion in the center, for 
example? Look closely 
posed to be a field or a wall? And 


1s it sup 


when you half close your eyes, 
the light does not seem to adjust 
itself. The most difficult color to 
understand is the pink: however, 
it is the color that loses its value 
when you half close your eyes 

Derain’s handling of the brush 
strokes suggests flame, and the 
whole painting seems to be in- 
flamed and restless. This would 
undoubtedly be difficult to depict 
in a more academic or realistic 
way of painting. Practically all of 
Derain’s paintings are restless 
He tries to paint movement 

With Van Gogh, Gauguin 
Matisse, and other artists of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, Derain has had much 
to do with making modern art 
what it is today 








VARIETY! VARIETY! 


The showrooms of the Geography Work Book Company offer some of the finest aids 
to America's teachers that are available. There are work books, educational toys, 
games, teaching aids, audio-visual aids, and a wide variety of other items. Some of 
our more choice items are listed below. All of the items listed here are either new or 
have proven valuable from years of use. To really get some idea of the selection 
offered by our firm, you will need to examine our thick catalogue—"'Guide to Teach- 
ing Materials." Just send in the coupon shown below. 


MATERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 





CLASS RECORD BOOKS 
Large 9” x 12” Record Books with plenty 
r r all the extras 

titched 
Spiral Bound 
g Heavy Duty Binder 
s available 
mbination of Class Records and L 
Discounts on class orders 


Please send Free sample pages of 


e 





Saddle-Stiched $ 


Books in Binder 
f all Record and Lesson Plan Books 


your Class Record and Lesson Plan Book 


LESSON PLAN BOOKS 


Large 9” x 12” Lesson Plan Books with 
large spaces for plans and records 


90 
Plastic Spiral Bound 1.20 
In 21-ring Heavy Duty Binder . 3.00 
(Refills available) 








BULLETIN BOARD HANDBOOKS 


Baited Bulletin Boards 1.50 
Bulletin Board Bullets 1.25 
Bulletin Board ideas 35 
Bulletin Boards 00 
Bulletin Boards for Holidays & Sea 0 
E-Z Bulletin Boards 

4-D Bulletin Boards 


HANDCRAFT BOOKS 


Jeas for All Seasons 


Pipe Cleaner Art 
Craft Manua 
Art ideas 
Corrugated Cardt ard 
Handwork ideas 
Make 
Adventure to Experience 
ugh Art 
Crafts 
Corrugated Paper 
Arts and Crafts 
r Sculpture in the Classroom 
Simple Classroom Jewelry Making 
Simple Gifts and Decorations 
Intermediate 
ork 


do in Elementary Handcraft 
ur Kindergarten Book 


SCIENCE HANDBOOKS 


e for SCIEN R PRIMARY 
Primary Chil 
jren. K-3 











rdens 
r. Wizards Science Secret 
once Activities for Elementary 


3 4 to Science 
Teaching Science through H 


HOW AND WHY 
WONDER BOOKS 


48 pages, 84” x 10%”, 16 color 
ence informatior fr young peor 


HAN DBOOKS FOR TEACHER 


metic Charts Handbook 1.50 
tter Reading & Spelling Thru Ph 1.0 
ral Speaking & Speech Imp 
h Simplified 
r & Action Rhymes 
Play Poems and 
Make Spelling Fur 
to Help a Child Appreciate 


r 


WORDBANK 


An alphabetized reference list of serv 
ice words to aid children in their 
functional written language Manu 
script writing for Gr. 2. May be 
thumb-indexed 


LANGUAGE FLASH CARDS 


English, Vis-Ed 
French Vocabulary 
French Phrases 
French Language 
French, Vis-Ed 
German Vocabulary 
German Phrases 
German, Vis-Ed 
Spanish Vocabulary 
Spanish Phrases 
Spanish Language 
Spanish, Vis-Ed 
Russian Alphabet & Numbers 


UNUSUAL FLASH CARDS 


Wonders of the World 
Famous People 
Important Events 
Butterflies & Moths 
Rocks and Minerals 

Sea Shells 

U.S. Hist., Beg.-Civi! War 
U.S. Hist., Civil War-Pres 


COLORFUL POSTERS 


Community Helpers 

Good Manners, Set 1, Primary 
Good Manners, Set 2, Intermediate 
Health 

Holidays & Special Days 

Indians Creative Wall Posters 
Our Democracy 


FULL COLOR PRINTS 
ANIMALS 
Animal Ancestors (12 
Animal Babies (12 
Baby Animals at Play 
Big Little Animals 12 

& Kittens (8 

Animals 6 

Dog Portraits (8) 


)} Domestic Animals (12 


Farm Animals (6 
Farm Animal Families (10 
Wild Animals (12 
BIRDS & FLOWERS 
Birds at Home [12 
Familiar Birds (10 
Traveling with the Birds 
Twenty Familiar Birds 
Wildflowers (12 
STORY & FABLE 
Children's Fairy Tales 
Fairyland Map 
Mother Goose, Set 1 
ther Goose, Set 2 


{10 
Indian Chiefs 
Jians (6 

Indians (Blockprint 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
American Presidents—a 
Antique Maps of the Amer 
American Clipper Ships (4 
California Missions (8 
Early American Military (4 
Harbor Scenes (4 
Picturesque Europe (4 
Spanish Landscapes (4 
Views of Rome (6 


TEACHING AIDS 


de New Counting 
Frame 
Schola Student's 
Clock (Geared) 
Per Doz 
Basket of Beads— 
144 1” beads with 
4 cds 
Craft Beads— 
500 brilliant 
diamond shaped 
beads 


50 


TO: GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK CO., P.O. Box 14, Fresno 7, California 


for new catalogue Name 
Guide to Teaching Materials 


¢ e . 


Address 


Send items checked above. E 
. to cover cost & ¢ 
Estimate postage at 25¢ per art 
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ARTHUR E. HAMALAINEN 


dome Road Schoo 
New York 


As THE various parts of the world are 
more closely knit from year to year, there 
$ increasing interest in teaching foreign 
languages in the elementary schools of 
the United States. In 1952, Earl J 
McGrath, then U.S. Commissioner of 
publicly encouraged this in- 
terest ind grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation gave further im- 
petus to the movement 

Since that tim 
out this country have introduced foreigr 
language programs. Although many are 
operating satisfactorily, many others have 


; ; : r 
edaucahion 


obtained 


many schools through 


been dropped Other schools have adopt- 
ed such programs only recently 

Clearly the field is still one of con- 
troversvy. How does this controversy af- 


fect today s assroeom teachers?’ 


Ignore Foreign Languages? 


Some teachers take .the 
there 


position that 
is no place in the already over- 
crowded elementary curriculum for the 
They claim 
that urging such programs upon them at 


teaching of foreign languages 
a time when the schools are being criti- 
cized for not teaching the basic subjects 
well enough ill-advised. Too, they feel 
that there are other developmental tasks, 
equally, if not more, important, that 
should be carried out by children 

The opponents also state that language 
s the principal tool of reasoning and a 


hild should learn to reason well in his 


native language before he studies a sec 
ond one. The purpose of language, it is 
said, is to help us meet our needs, inter- 
ests, wants, and desires, and the young 
child itisfactorily meets these needs 


through the use of the mother tongue. 
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The 


Foreign 
Language 


Controversy 


What do you think ? 


Teach One Foreign Language? 

On the other hand, there are teachers 
who take the position that a formal lan- 
guage teaching program is essential in 
the elementary grades if children are to 
gain complete mastery of the language 
taught. This position gives rise to certain 


quesuions 


Which language should be taught? If 
a foreign language is introduced, which 
of the more than 2,000 languages and 
dialects spoken in the world today should 
it be? French or Spanish is undoubtedly 
the logical choice for schools along some 
parts of the northern or southern boun- 
daries of the United States. Yet, for in- 
ternational understanding and ability to 
communicate with those who will prob- 
ably share most in the destiny of the 
future, Russian or some of the Far East- 
ern languages might better be introduced 

What stress should be put on the for- 
eign language, if it is taught? Stress should 
be put as much upon the culture and life 
of the people as upon ability to speak the 
language. Mere linguistic ability does not 
improve international relations 

Who should teach the foreign language? 
It should be taught by persons who have 
considerable facility in its use. If you are 
the teacher, keep up with the language 
through study with others, workshops, 
conferences, or by taking courses 

How should the foreign language pro- 
gram be related to the rest of the school 
program? Integrate the language with as 
many of the child’s experiences during 
the day as possible. Periods of fifteen to 
twenty minutes a day, three to five times 
a week, are hardly sufficient 

At what gerade level should the new lan- 
guage be introduced? The statement is 
made that the vocal muscles become rigid 
early in life, and that therefore the learn- 


ing of a second language should begin as 
early as possible. It is further argued that 
children learn faster than adults and that 
a second language can thus be learned 
with considerable facility in childhood 
Hewever, the studies of Thorndike and 
others indicate that adults under proper 
motivation learn with a facility equal to 
that of children. In many European na- 
tions, a second language is introduced in 
the latter years of the elementary school. 

Which children should study the second 
language? Include all children. There is 
no real evidence that mental ability gen- 
erally has substantial relationship to the 
ability to learn another language. If 
breaking down language barriers will help 
promote world peace then all children 
should have understanding and _back- 
ground in some language other than the 
native tongue 

What approach should be used in teach- 
ing the language? Use the aural-oral ap- 
proach for the first two or three years 


Recognize Many Languages? 


here is a third possibility in respect 
to foreign languages and the elementary- 
program. In this approach the 
teacher utilizes all or as many of the lan- 
guages of the community as she can. This 
has been done to a certain extent by some 
teachers for several years. These teachers 
assume that: 


school 


1. Children should realize that people 
all over the world have different ways of 
expressing needs. (Continued on page 106) 


ARTICLE OF THE MONTH 














Feeling thirsty? Think first of 7-Up. Seven-Up has a special knack for 


quenching (it stimulates the natural flow of moisture in the mouth). It has a 
a glass, and “fresh up" with 7-Up. © 


distinctive fresh, clean taste. Pour 2 So 
The pure ingredients of 7-Up are proudly stated on the bottle. Seven-Up contains carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, sodium citrate, flavor derived from lemon and lime oils. =, 
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Gnhacofor PASTELS 


[]] 48 briliiant colors, velvety texture, 


Glnhacofor ciauin TEMPERA 


Glnhacofor cHar-KOLe 


(3 

GOshacefor ory TEMPERA 
ay hy td A. 
Gnhacofor HI-Fi GRAYS 

G Sq re paste 1 subtle serie sof 
G0nhacoler ol. CRAYONS 

AO) fee tor ton coer ee 
Glnhacofor Briitiants 

7) | ’ = aan . ‘ 


Glnhacofor watercravons 


Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Send “Alpha 


enciosed 25¢ 


WEBER COSTELLO 
./ 


Monvtocturers of Cheikboord Cholk 
Eresers, Art Material Maps Globes 





1228 McKinley St., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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ONC =: ky the parent who Is in a position where she IN daily 


Next Quest 10N School regulations should forbid children giving 









A parent should not be 
permitted to teach his ow 
child in school 
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J his home world should be separate entities. 
> r) being ; yn bh 
wants # hare tf 3dventure with fh parent 3+ home. not 
WT) ; 3 

wit her wn 

Vale rr 5 

7 7 S| 

? N A la) jren 
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‘ , 
eg Ind Tali + > eot the teacher n the 


The different approach, viewpoint, or perspective that another adult 
introduces into the formative mind of a child is often incalculable. If a 
child is deprived of such inspiration and leadership, he is the poorer 
for it. We learn "v comparing and mes the effect others have on 
our lives. Theref i kee eparate tw é t im- 

++ n b ’ ina te, Let Air keep inv jte the very pecial 

Shirley Sheridan 


Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 


nd charact How many times “we we teachers said to 
ourselves, "If yaa, s pa could see how he acts at school, she'd 
die!" If Johnny's mother is also his teacher, she can't help seeing how he 
acts at school. And if Johnny's mother is worthy of being called teacher, 
she won't die, she'll act! It could be the best herr. that ever slg sag 


to ape or Motner. And by aivina the 


KA 


y wise parent, Could make if a vaiuabie 


Peggy Sheppard 


Leslie, Georgia 


Christmas gifts to their teachers 


+c) ~~ will be paid for the best letter not exceeding 225 words on either side of this 
Led) topic for the December issue. Be as emphatic as you like. Send your letter 
to Sound Off, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. It must reach us by October 10. 









SPECIAL DEMONSTRATION OFFER: 


CHOOSE ANY ONE OF THESE 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
FOR TEACHERS 


for only 99¢ (Values up to $5.75) 


with FREE 3-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP in the 


EDUCATOR’'S BOOK CLUB 





Divided you stand!—at least in 


regard to this month's Sound 
Off issue. Several of you men- 
tioned that this situation had 
happened during your teaching 
years. Even then, there were 
pro and con attitudes. Here are 
some comments: 


lhe teacher-parent does not broaden his child's hor 


t¢ 


zons. He has already given him a sense of values 

be utilized in his selection of friends and in the solvir 

of his problems. Further development comes i.) the u: 
calico 


of these experiences without the parent's cc ) 


veillance otile P. Glover, Chicago, |! 


y vouch for #t situation’s success—!/ 
my mother in the sixth grade ind | 
son in the first grade. Helen O'B. | 


ew Jersey 


re to toe 
y. In endeavor 
usly leans too 


ince of tea 


hwab H 


who Jo ntiate between his 
} 


the other children a Class must certa 


nate in 18) ¢ en P. Gommer, We 


Pennsylvan ? 


ver he child is | Jicapped by pa 
n. Eva Pearl Jordan, Panama City, F 


boring the 


e O 3 tam 


not withhold sk 
! surely will not d 
finest teacher.” 


LA/ 
vv 


element involved f 
eacher) to be in #! 
hoolroom ought 


ier 


Don't forget your Sound Off 
for the December issue. 





no obligation of any kind involved 


inet fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below to get your choice 
of any one of these important se- 
lections for only 99¢. In addition, 
you will be enrolled as a member 
of the Educator’s Book Club for a 
3-month trial period, without cost 
or obligation. 
See for yourself how you can benefit 
by being a member. See how this 
unique Club affords you a simple and 
inexpensive way to keep informed on 
new advances in all areas of teach- 
ing, supervision and administration 
the knowledge you need to acquire 
better teaching skills, more rapid 
{promotions and greater income. In 
f addition, it enables you to build a 
‘ valuable, up-to-date professional li- 
brary, at a saving of at least 15% 
on regular educational prices. 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP: 


* Unlike other book clubs, there is never 
any minimum number of books you have 
to buy. You will be under no obligation to 
buy any specific number of Club seclee- 
tions. You will buy only the beoks you 


really want. 


You will be kept informed, free of charge, 
of the new professional books being pub- 


lished for educators. 


You will be entitled to buy—at the mem- 
ber’s special price (at least 15% off the 
regular educational pricei—any of the 
Club's selections that appeal te vou 


You will receive your first selection for 
only 99¢ under this special demonstration 
offer 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


Each month, the Club offers you one out- 
tanding new book on an important phase of 
modern educatior 40 days before each selec- 
tion i published, you receive an Advance 
Bulletin describing the book in detail. With 
the Bulletin you also receive a Refusal Card, 
which you simply return if you do not want 
the rrent selection. Otherwise, the book 
four weeks later 


| be sent to you about 


1. THE ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER IN ACTION 
by Raymond Harrison, 
Ed.D., and Lawrerlce 
Gowin, Ed.D. 


An authoritative guide that 
helps solve the perplexing 
problems confronting the 
teacher each working day 
problems such as “How to 
Organize for Instruction,” and “How to End 
Disciplinary Wear and Tear.” It clearly de 
lineates the rights, responsibilities, and _ re- 
wards of the teacher in his dealings with pu 
pils, parents, professional colleagues, and the 
community. 
Regular price, $5.25 
ONLY 99¢ with FREE TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 


2. MEETING CHIL- —. 
DREN'S EMOTIONAL == 


NEEDS by Katherine 
D. Evelyn, Ed.D. 
This brilliant handbook helps 


you understand and cope inet 
with one of today’s most dif- 
ficult educational dilemmas 

how to deal with the individ- ¢ 

ual emotional needs of the if 3 
children in your classroom. 

It examines the emotional needs of average 
children from kindergarten through high 
school, tells you how to detect, identify and 
understand these needs—and how to fulfill 
them so that the children are set free t 
learn in a normal, healthy way. 

Regular price, $4.75 

ONLY 9% with FREE TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 





— 
cm OES 
RRO TIONAL 
etal 


—— 











Typical comments from the thousands 

of teachers, principals, and adminis- 
trators who enjoy Club benefits: 

“Every book is of top-notch quality—I've 
never been disappointed with one.”—C. T. 
Rye, Santa Cruz School, Nogales, Arizona 
“Your Club has given me the confhdence 
to do some really imaginative teaching 
Mrs. Rita Puttcamp, Union-Scioto School 
Ross County, Ohio 
“A wonderful opportunity to increase my 
personal library at low cost.’"—Charles 
Ingram, Mary Hayes School, Broxton, 


Georgia 


START YOUR 3-MONTH TRIAL 
MEMBERSHIP TODAY 


ACT AT ONCE to receive all Educator's 
Book Club benefits for a 3-month trial 
period—and get any one of the above 
elections for only 99¢. Mail coupon 
below now! 


off the regular educational price. 


j 


12 3 4 = for only 99¢. 
Name 





3. HELPING PARENTS 
UNDERSTAND THEIR 
CHILD’S SCHOOL by 
Grace Langdon and 
Irving W. Stout. 


An extraordinarily useful 
manual that helps teachers 
and administrators antici 
pate—and answer—the ques- 
tions parents ask about their 
child's school. Based on personal interviews 
with 865 families, it gives you the information 
parents said they most wanted. With its help 
you can stop misunderstandings before they 
start and gain parents’ whole-hearted support 
Regular price, $5.50 
ONLY 99%¢ with FREE TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 





ee 


4. BEHAVIOR AND MISBEHAVIOR 
and A CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
POINT OF VIEW (a Dual Selection) 
both by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
BEHAVIOR AND MISBEHAVIOR gives you 
the practical techniques for solving discipline 
problems equitably and effectively, and shows 
you how to find lasting solutions to these prob- 
lems 

A CHILD DEVELOPMENT POINT OF VIEW 
clearly and skillfully explains the basic ideas 
of child development and translates them into 
practical suggestions for improving the teach 
ing process 

Regular price for both, $5.75 

ONLY 99%¢ with FREE TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 


The Educator's Book Club, Dept. 5383-M1, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
Please enroll me in the Educator’s Book Club for a 3-month trial period. I am to 


receive the Club’s announcements, free o 
bership privileges, WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO BUY ANY SPECIFIC NUMBER 
OF CLUB SELECTIONS. On those I do buy, I am to receive a discount of at least 


f charge, and will be entitled to full men 


As my first selection under the trial membership, send me (please circle any one) 


Zone State 
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ATTENTION! 


with SVE Filmstrips 


It's easy! You flash a picture on the screen and pupil attention concentrates 
on the lesson. Their eyes see facts illustrated, dramatized. Now their minds are 
actively at work, crystallizing important concepts. The attention-getting pic 
tures bring a feeling of realism to the subject. 





















Yes, SVE filmstrips help your students learn faster, remember longer and they 
help you teach more in less time. SVE pioneered the development of the film- 
strip as an instructional aid .. . that's one reason why acknowledged authorities 
n every field of education come to SVE to have their ideas effectively and 
dramatically visualized 


Our creative staff also seeks out specialists in every field in a never-ending 
search for new ideas and methods in filmstrip production. No wonder so many 
teachers ask specifically for SVE! 


Use the coupon at right to order the SVE filmstrips you need. Order Science, 
Mathematics and Language fiimstrips under NDEA. 


SCIENCE SCIENCE 
AN ECLIPSE OF T ' 


when the moon passes 
aod tudes its light 





in the summer, the preapdahon may come as a 
violent ram, had, or thunderstorm. 
Earth and the Universe NEW! Basic Weather Series NEW! Iron Curtain Countries Today NEW! Pathfinders Westward 
Grades 5-10 Grades 6-9 Grades 6 up Grades 5 up 


SOCIAL STUDIES SCIENCE ARITHMETIC ARITHMETIC 
An ICBM mussile is fired over 
range When it has gor 


how fer has @ traveled? 


On May 5, 1961 
Alan Shepard made 
the brst Amencan 
manned fhght in the 


JG Getty Lane pey for 
$260, ¢ ¢ was dis 











nied 15% 
The South — Revised (New) Spoce and Space Travel Per Cents and Percentage NEW! Understanding Fractions 
Grades 5 up Grades 6 up Grades 6-8 Grades 4-6 
) $ ) 
$6.00 
ue $6.00 
. ' 9 , 
} $ $43.20 
Northeastern US.—Revised (New Boys and Girls of Many Lands Living in Western and Northern Europe NEW! Westward Migration 
Grodes 5 up Grodes 3-5 Grade 4-6 Grodes 5 up 
4 oes wo " t f g 
" tee , 
7 $ 2R ( g ' 
E $ R Ty re 4 $15.00 
$ a 4 R 
24k . to £ 
v Che ke Bay $6.00 All Scier Mathematics and Foreign Language Filmstrips Listed 22S5R 1 ous eh record _ $15.00 
$5 Of 5 set $19 May Be Purchased under Title III of the NDEA F AR Set of four, two record $27 
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SVE PRIMARY FILMSTRIPS YOU CAN ORDER 


M 


Basic Primary Science 
Group | Grades 1 & 2 


Listen for the #& soun 


Basic Primary Phonics — 
Grovps 1& Il Grades 1-3 


P118-SS Complete Phonics Series ... 


LANGUAGE 


NEW! Elementary Germon 
With Records for Grades 3-8 


SCIENCE 


Some plants grow from bulbs. 


Basic Primary Science 
Group il Grades 2 & 3 


PHONICS 


NEW! Basic Primary Phonics 
Group Ill Grades 2-3 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
aw, o> > = 


Laser he found Gi seme animale coiddl . 


be tamed to help pull heayy loads. 


NEW! Our Land and Its Story 


Grades 1-3 


+ Jed | Tet 


NEW! Season Adventures 
Grade 1-3 


He pulled the glass up out of the water 
The cloth was dry. Air in the glass did 
not let the water in. Air takes up space 


NEW! True Book Science Experiments 


Grades 1-3 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
. ; Zz ‘ > 


° “ile 
NEW! How We Get Our Homes 
Grades 1-3 








( 


Elementary Spanish and 
Elementary French Grades 3-8 


Using Good English 
Grades 3-5 


How We Get Our Foods 
Grades 1-3 


How We Get Our Clothing 


ALL ORDERS SHIPPED 
SAME DAY RECEIVED 


Society For Visual 
Education, Inc. 


1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please send me the filmstrips 
checked below 


[] P296SA—Western 
Northern Europe 


r 
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are shaping 
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learning nee 


SILVER BURDETT 


neighbors to the south. Geography and 
wavs of living in Middle 


forces learning 


TEACHER’S EDITION 


For elementary schools—a new study of Latin America 
past and present—with a look toward the fs ture 


Learning 
about 
Latin 
America 


e Raymonp E. Crist e CLARence W. SORENSEN 


The urgent need for a better understanding of Latin 


America is met in this new textbook dealing with our 


history are 


combined to reveal the factors that have shaped and 


and South 


American countries. A strong skills program rein- 


contains marginal notes, vocabulary building program, 


expanding skills, provisions for different 


ds and abilities, and additional testing 


wn, New Jersey 


Sen Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta 
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Here’s a wonderful new 
piece of schoolroom 
equipment — a rk- 
ing black meta! SCIS- 

RACK! This sturdy 
rack conveniently holds 





up to 50 pairs of scis- 
sors — E to 6” — 
sharp or blunt styles. 't 
encourages neatness in 
children. Scissors last 
longer . . . afe easier 
to count. It’s quite in- 
expensive, $0 ask your 
distributor or write. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


WORLD 5 LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SCISSORS AND SHEARS 








FILMSTRIPS 


RECOMMENDED BY IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor 
School of Education 
New York University 


AFGHANISTAN, IRAN, PAKISTAN—3 study kits including color film- 
strips, study prints, records, samples of clothing, stamps, and coins; pro- 
duced by International Communications Foundation, 9033 Wilshire Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, Calif.; Afghanistan, $29; Iran, $49.95; Pakistan, $45. 

Such a group of materials gives both teacher and pupils a wealth of resource 
data with which to construct good units dealing with the life and people of 
these countries. The filmstrips are well planned, and the other items add a 
richness to the complete kits. Middle and upper grade 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION (A PICTURE HISTORY )—6 strips; color; 
and the Golden Book of The American Revolution; produced by Eney- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL; 
$39.90 per set; prices for special combinations of units. 

Many materials enter into the development of history, and this set provides 
a well planned book, and filmstrip reproductions of famous prints, paintings, 
and specially designed art work. This is an excellent combination with which 
to reconstruct a visual concept of the most important period in our early life 
as a nation. The content can be adapted to a study of facts and their mean- 
ing in terms of historical development and growth. Also suitable for social 
studies, literature, and language arts. Middle and upper grade 


CHILDREN’S STORIES—6 strips; color; 3 double-faced 33 1/3 rpm 
records ; produce -d by McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y.; $57.50 per set. 

Storytelling and story viewing go hand in hand in this series. The filmstrips 
are noncaptioned, and the records give the narration. These favorites are in- 
cluded: “The Cat Who Lost His Tail,” “Little Sambo,” “The Little Red 
Hen,” “Rumpelstiltskin,’ “The Lion and the Mouse,” and “Hansel and 


Gretel The pacing of the 1 ord narration is good Young pupils will enjoy 
seeing and hearing the stories unfold. Good material for many hours of use. 
Primary grade 


HAW KS—-single strip; color; produced by National Film Board of Can- 
ada; and available from Stanbow Productions, Inc., 12 Cleveland St, 
Valhalla, N.Y.; $5 single strip. 

A study of the common marsh and sparrow hawks. As these birds are among 
the fastest fliers, the pictures in the filmstrip make it possible for children to 
study them in a way that would not otherwise be possible. They see hawklets 
in the nest, feeding habits, and closeups of talons and wings. For natur study 
and science. Middle and upper crade 


LIFE HISTORY OF A BEAN PLANT—-single strip; black and white; 
produced by Folkw ays Records and Service Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New 
York 36, N. ¥. ; $6.75 single gpes-ad 

Another cxample of how the camera can help us watch processes that the 


naked eye cannot always observe in this instance, children can watch the de- 
velopment of the bean plant from germination to the 99th day of growth. Time 
equence studies such as this are innaeil valuable for nature-study classes 
and science units. All rade 


NEWSPAPER—-3 strips; color; produced by Filmscope, Inc., P.O. Box 
397, Sierra Madre, Calif.; $13.50 per set; $5.50 single strip. 

The production of a newspaper is a very fascinating process, and these strips 
show how the staff photographer manages to secure illustrations for the news. 
The set should help student editors do a better job with their own school 

/ 


papers. Middle and upper grade 


PICTURE BOOK PARADE SERIES NO. 4, The Caldecott Medal Series— 
8 strips; color; produced by Weston Woods Studios, Weston, Conn.; $42 
per set; $6.50 single strip. 


The art work and presentation format of filmstrips from this prod 


sucer always 


ntrigue and charm the viewer. The stories of this series include “A Tree Is 
Nice,” “Time of Wonder, Frog Went A-Courtin’,’ “Madeline's Rescue,” 
ihe Little Island, The Bie Show,” “Finders ened & * “Chanticleer.” Paper- 


ind ded in the kit ’ Prin ary grade 


opies are inclu 


PRIMARY CLUB—2®% strips; color; produced by Filmstrip-of- the-Month 
Clubs, Inc., 355 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y.; $33 per club unit; 
available only on a yearly membership plan which includes 9 strips. 
The teacher looking for material to help primary-graders explore, create, 
del, and work will find this series very helpful. Suggestions are given for 
shadow play, pictures and statues, modeling in clay, learning to draw, and good 


unners. Practical, interesting, st lating activities. Primary grades 


UNDERSTANDING FRACTIONS—8 strips; color; produced by Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, IIL; $43.20 
per set; $6 single strip. 

This series not only provides us with material for learning to add, subtract, 
and multiply with fractions, but it also gives us some knowledge of the origin, 
meaning, use, and language of fractions. This latter material is often overlooked 
in work with numbers. The series should be of practical help in giving pupils 
a concept of the place of fractions in our everyday life. Middle and upper grades. 


4 SOURCE BOOK: The 1961 Educators Guide to Free Film- 
strips (Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis.; $6) lists 
626 titles, including 51 sets of slides. 








GREATEST Brilliance 
FINEST Sound 
SIMPLEST Operation 
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All WITH THE ALL-NEW 


RIGHT FROM THE START, a demonstration shows you the 
many exclusive features of the all-new Galaxy.. 

Only with Galaxy is sound head threading gone for good. 
Simply slide the film into a slot, and flip a lever. Film is 
positioned, sound loop is formed, and sound head is threaded 
—accurately, instantly, automatically! 

Only Galaxy provides full fingertip control through the 
entire projection operation. Start, stop, lamp and still are 
all controlled by conveniently located, Color-Coded Push 
Buttons. Smooth, 
handling reels, reel arms or gearing. 

Only Galaxy gives you the advantages of a unique new 
high-intensity lamp. Through push button controls two- 
levels of illumination are provided—“Normal” and “Hi.” 
At “Normal,” equivalent to 800 watts, lamp life is extended 
10 times—to a minimum of 150 hours! For long auditorium 


rapid rewind is accomplished without 


Rochester3, New York. 





In Canada: Graflex of Canada Limited, 4 





GRattex 


alevy 


throws, to bring life to dense prints, or for projection with 
a minimum of room darkening, the “Hi” setting delivers 
the equivalent of 1200 watts, a brilliance surpassed only 
by carbon ares. This remarkable lamp with its Dichroic 
Reflector, makes the Galaxy cooler than any other projector. 

Add to all this the outstanding quality of a new sound 
system with an exclusive phototransistor for hiss-free 
sound pickup, plus a full 15-watt high-fidelity transformer- 
powered amplifier. And, for the first time, separate bass 
and treble controls give you full control of the acoustically 
designed speaker system... provide richest music and 
most natural speech. 

No other projector offers 
and you get them all with Galaxy. Arrange with your 


Graflex AV dealer for GRAFLEX 


a demonstration. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corPoRATION CG) 


7 Simcoe St., Toronto1, Ontario 


any of these new features— 


















This is the most wanted book of its kind 
ever to see print.” 
Anne D. Mackey, Chairman 
Department of Physical Education 
Hunter College. New York Y 


TEACHER’S DANCE HANDBOOK 


No. 1—Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By AULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


APPLICATION 


ON SILK FINISH 
PORTRAIT PAPER! 


For exchanging 


F COMPLETE 
~ ana ry and r the grade with friends and 
tea I s. Song Plays, Play-Party for job applications. 
mem gad Square Dances, ge. wane Beeb ANY PHOTO COPIED, 
- 5 yy RETURNED UNHARMED 
. i as & Save on Color, Black 






ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid Size = Finishing. Write for 
: que 243% ~~ prices. FREE MAILERS! 
Available only from FOLKRAFT . : 


1161 Broad St Newark 6, J TOWER PHOTO CO. cumtescrry2,10WA 


Teachers! Principals! Use This 


MONEY RAISING PLAN 


For Your Group 


and White Photo 























ACS ‘| to Make $10 to $100 Without Risk 


ee HERE IS A MONEY-RAISING PLAN especially 
50¢ designed for groups of school-age children to 

use. Your school, classroom or any school 
Each Xmas Pack contains group will find it easy to raise $10 to $100 
60 pieces for 50c—a big value. with our fast-selling XMAS PACKS. Each 


EXTRA BONUS GIFTS Xmas Pack contains an attractive assort- 
Gifts like these are given in ment of > hristmas ( ards, Gift Tags and 
addition to your 40% cash prof- Seals just what ev ery body needs at Holiday 
it. Details sent with your order. time—60 pieces for 50c, a really big value; 
and you make 40°), profit on every Pack 
you sell. 

RIGHT IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD there are 
dozens of families, friends and neighbors 
who will be happy to buy these attractive 
Xmas Packs to assist your money-raising 
project. We will send each boy and girl one 
SALES KIT containing ten Xmas Packs to 
be sold at 50c a Pack. You can make $10... 








50 STAR FLAS 





$50 .. . $100... more quickly than you ever 
dreamed possible. 
MAGHAIECTOR PLAWETARIVM NO CASH OUTLAY —Pay nothing in ad- 


vance. We supply each student in your group 
with one Sales Kit (10 Xmas Packs). 
PLENTY OF TIME —You have 60 days or 
more to complete your sales campaign. 

NO RISK—You may return any unsold 
Xmas Packs. 

QUICK SERVICE —All orders shipped from 
our plant within 24 hours. 

BIG PROFIT —40c of every dollar collected 
is yours .. . plus your choice of many Bonus 
Gifts. 





Start your money-raising project now 
you'll be glad you did. Coupon must be 
signed by an adult—the teacher or group 
leader who will be in charge of the project. 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 





ATH MAGIC GAME Ppa Dept. 18, Lancaster, Pa. 






CUT HERE AND MAIL THIS ORDER COUPON NOW 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., Dept. 18, Lancaster, Pa. 





I have students in my selling group. Please send me one SALES KIT (10 Xmas 
Packs) for each student. We agree to sell the Xmas Packs at 50c eact keep 4 of the money 
and send the ance of the money to y any unsold Packs w be returned 


My Name is 

Teacher of Grade Principal Adult Group Leader 
Name of School or Grour 

Address (for shipment 


Town State 


~~ ee oe me ee ae wwe = — — 
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GAMES 


to Flay 


CLARA BARNES 


Teacher, First Grade 
George Melcher School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


A HALLOWEEN GAME 


Players stand in a circle. One player is a witch and stands out- 
side the circle. A ball or beanbag is given to a player to start the 
game. The ball is passed from player to player or is thrown across 
to an opposite player. The witch tries to tag the player while he has 
the ball in his hands. If he is successful in tagging the player on the 
circle, then that child becomes the new witch. If a player drops the 
ball he becomes the witch, and the former witch takes his place. 


A GEOGRAPHY GAME 


A player is selected to start the game. He names a country, state, 
or city to be located on a map or globe, and chooses a child to find it 
within a time limit. If a child succeeds he scores one point. The child 
who obtains the most points wins. 


INDIAN-CLUB RELAY 


The players may be divided into two or more teams that line up 
in single file behind a starting line. A circle is drawn in front of each 
line of players. Three X’s are marked at distances of 6, 12, and 18 
feet from the circle. An Indian club is placed on each X. 

The first player in each line, starting on a signal, brings the three 
clubs, one at a time, to the circle in front of his team. The next player 
takes the clubs back, one at a time, and places them on the X’s. The 
third player brings the clubs back to the circle, and the fourth takes 
them back to the X’s. The clubs must remain standing after each 
change. If a club falls, the player must return and set up the club 
before picking up the next club or tagging the next runner. The game 
continues until a team finishes with all of its players back in their 
original positions. 


PIN BALL 


Equipment: A kickball and tenpins (blocks of wood, tin cans, or 
milk cartons may be used). 

On a ball diamond place a tenpin on each base and home plate. 
The pitcher rolls a kickball toward the batter in such a way as to 
make it difficult for the .batter to kick, but at the same time trying 
to knock down the tenpin standing on home plate. The batter must 
kick the ball, then run behind all three bases, and touch home plate 
to score a run. Basemen and fielders try to secure the ball and put 
the runner out before he makes a home run. When a fielder secures 
the ball he must throw it at the pin on first base, knocking it over; 
then the first baseman or fielder throws it to second, and continues 
on to third base and back to home plate in an attempt to overtake the 
runner, each time knocking over the tenpin. There are no strikes or 
balls, and a fly ball constitutes an out. The game is played in innings, 
with three outs constituting an inning. 


HEN AND CHICKS 


A player is chosen to be in charge. He selects a child to be the 
Hen and asks him to leave the room. Then the child in charge 
touches five players on the head. They are the chicks. The Hen comes 
back into the room. All of the children have their faces hidden with 
their heads down on their desks. As the Hen says, “Cluck, cluck,” 
the five chicks say, “Peep, peep.” The rest of the players keep silent. 
The Hen has five guesses to see whether he can name the chicks. If 
he succeeds he may be the Hen again; if not, a new Hen is chosen 
and the game continues. 





PUSH middle grade 


experiences to new 
SCIENCE horizons.... 


* Pupil booklets contain 6 pages with complete directions for 
carrying out at least five classroom experiments. Last page 
features dynamic review of most recent developments in 
that field. Experiments illustrated and labeled. All required 
materials listed. Text gives significance of the activity, sug> 
gestive questions for further study. Experiments thoroughly 
tested with children to insure alate, ease of preparation, 
and provide basic understanding in each subject. 


* Teaching guide contains all the information necessary for 
presenting the activity. Includes suggestions for use of the 
chart, comments on the — activities, objectives, a 
terminology, and a bibliography. ® Experiments include making a rocket, electric motor, a 

model telescope, a simplified radar set, a model radio; de- 

vising a barometer, building a model atomic pile, dest 
ing a test stand for nose cone shapes, and demonst? 

a model cathode ray tube. Only inexpensive, easy-fo-get 

materials used. 


® Large-size (21!/,” x 28!/,”’) chart presents the development 
of the subject chronologically. Text illustrated with colorful 
sketches and diagrams. Gives impetus and understanding 
to the study. 





Science Kits in the series 











+ 676, ROCKETS. Presents simple ex- 
periments in rocket principles that in- 
clude launching a classroom rocket. 


#677, ELECTRICITY. Demonstrates 
how electricity provides energy, use 
of the galvanometer, simple radio 


construction. 


+678, WEATHER. Provides for con 
struction of a barometer, a rain gauge 
a hygrometer for use in forecasting 


weather 


+679, ATOMIC ENERGY. Contains 
simple directions for showing radio- 
activity and radioactive rays, and for 
building a model atomic pile 


Each Kit $4.00 


+ 680, ASTRONOMY. Explains prin 
ciples of astronomy with @ 

lunar eclipse, a solar system, and @ 
model telescope. 


+ 681, JETS. Demonstrates jet pro- 
pulsion wsing a model turbojet engine, 
a ram-jet engine, a jet p on 
turbine. 


+682, TELEVISION. Shows prihel 
ples of the scanning mechanism, the 
camera lens, the audio speaker, and 
the cathode ray tube. 


+ 683, RADAR. Describes transmis- 
sion and reflection of sound waves, 
limitations of radar, and how to make 


a simple radar ‘set. 


+674, Complete Series of 8 Kits $32.00 


TODAY'S Wonders In Science 


ser eceereersseusseeoeces se eeeeeeerseeeeQqeares 


10 Large-size Picture-Story 
Posters with Text and Activities 


An up-to-the-minute collection of ten 
picture-story posters that explain 
graphically and dramatically today's 
scientific marvels. Printed on glossy 
white board in two colors (five differ- 
ent color combinations in a set), the 
osters make eye-catching bulletin 
oan attractions. The reverse side of 
each poster contains supplementary 
text, related activities, and sugges- 
tions for classroom experimentation. 


Featured on the large 13” x 16” post- 
ers are Atomic Energy, Sonar, Diesels, 
Nylon, Photoelectric Cell, Radar, 
Plastics, Television, Jet Propulsion 
and Rockets. 


+579, Each Set $2.00 


1061 
F.A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me the following Teaching Aids at once: 


Instructor Science Activities Kits @ $4.00 ea. 
2676, ROCKETS 7680, ASTRONOMY 
2677, ELECTRICITY 27681, JETS 
2678, WEATHER 2682, TELEVISION 
2679, ATOMIC ENERGY 27683, RADAR 


+674, Complete Series of 8 Science Activities Kits @ $32.00 


Total 


+579, Today's Wonders in Science Posters 


Bill me, payable in 30 days. [] Payment enclosed. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


Address 


City, Zone, State ...ccccccccccevcrccevceresssssssrsssseteesessenreees , 
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PRINCIPALS’ 


How Are Your Student Councils Maintaining an 
School-Community Relations? Make Better Schools Intellectual Climate 
ROSA C. ROBINSON JAMES W. SELEE ROBERT R. NARDELLI 
P pe Smith Elementary Schoo Pp pea Secrest Elementary School Principal, Campus Laboratory School 
ackson, Mississipec Arvada, Colorado San Diego State College, California 
Do your parents and other community Our Student Council has been proof to The maintenance of a stimulating intel- 
people participate in activities at school? us that an elementary-school student gov- lectual climate must be sought persistent- 
Do you have trouble getting them to at- ernment can be more than a puppet of ly and with competence. The entire fac- 
tend PTA meetings, or to visit the school? idministrative policy and can make a ulty must participate, but the principal is 
Our staff is continually working to have real difference in the pride that children the decisive factor in setting the proper 
parents feel that if the school is to carry feel in their school intellectual tone. It is he who is respon- 
out the program designed for their chil- Our student officers are nominated by sible for encouraging a 
dren, they must play an important role the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and spirit of intellectual fer- 
themselves. These are some of the things a heated one-day campaign is held with ment. This spirit should Anes tase of every 108 
we do to insure good relations posters and campaign speeches in each not be misconstrued as a ona —_— an aon 
1. During the early weeks of school class. Officers are the president and sec- Series of crash programs, rw eon pe yer 
teachers make it a point to see and retary from sixth grade; vice-president but rather interpreted as any provisions for them? 
know most of the parents from fifth; and treasurer from the fourth a reasoned appraisal of Surveys show that for the 
2. They encourage friendly relations grade. These officers and representatives established practices. The most part the larger the 
among pupils and between teacher from each grade make up the Council, principal must imbue the school district, the more 
and pupils which meets twice a month teachers with a love of provisions are made. In 
3. Parents serve on many committees Representatives are encouraged to learning districts of 500,000 or 
4. Announcements for PTA meetings bring problems or suggestions to the Some ways of encour- over, for example, 96.2% 
are personalized by signatures of re- meeting. All items are listened to, no aging a suitable intellec- have full or limited pro- 
spective teachers in addition to the matter how small. Such things as “let's tual climate include vaname. ie these Gates 
oresident and principal have a clean-up committee for the play- 1. A wealth of reading wih © pepetation ap fo 
Each month the Attendance Banner ground” brought us a school clean-up materials must be at perry re as 
. ; - hs - . made such provisions. 
sf 1 to the room having the campaign; “let's paint lines on the black- hand. Good books are 
most f nts present. Refreshments top” got them painted by the mainte- the heart of the pro- 
are served often but not every time nance department. Suggestions for safety gram, but continued encouragement 
6. During American Education Week practices have eliminated many accidents and interest must be expressed by the 
everv available op- The call for a neater principal. 
portunity is taken , : 0 Ss : j 2. Modern equipme c ins tion< 
to help the public non ith eee eer bir el material ee sore pe oe 
aoa Sco “a Child" is a new book for your profes- cf say Ze \ 5 iene Paes pe 
1 more ibout sional library. Written by Lillian M on the tables to encour- a constant, thought-provoking stream. 
yur sch ts pro- and Virgil G. Logan, it discusses the age each table group to 3. The principal must be willing and able 
1 facilities growing child; curriculum design; such clean up before they to suggest suitable innovations to en- 
a ind par curriculum areas as communication left. rich the curriculum. He must impart 
its of first-grade skills, social relationships, creativity The Council mem- security to his teachers to enable them 
children form studv in the arts; educating the exceptional bers handle many of to depart from a conventional pro- 
groups. They meet child; and working with parents. Ex- our assembly programs gram in the light of needs and for the 
informally to dis amine this book carefully. You will and promote various pleasure of new learning experiences. 
cuss problems in Sas Se © Gud of cuten Cangiees money-raising projects 4. Interest must be shown in the intellec- 
arowth ond devel Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston; $7.25). They h. io ined neat gametes ; 
c ney have purchasec ual accomplishments of the pupils 
opment of youn such items as filmstrip This may be done through personal 
children. Films and resource persons viewers for individual rooms and name approbation, notes to parents, recogni- 
ire used to clarify goals or ideas plates on classrooms, and helped in pur- tion in a school paper or an assembly. 
8. Parents work with teachers as spon- chasing draperies for the auditorium 5. An adequate professional library for 
sors Of student organizations An enthusiastic teacher sponsor and a teachers must be maintained. 
Pupils and teachers are pleased to willingness to encourage self-reliance are Admittedly, these points are an over- 
have mothers, fathers, and guardians necessary for a good Council. Our mem- simplification. However, they merit con- 
go on field trips or tours bers consider it a privilege to belong to sideration by the principal who would 
). Festivit for Halloween and May it and reflect the feeling in their conduct create an intellectual climate in his school 
Day are sponsored by the PTA. _ 
11. Parents are invited to participate in 
the evaluation of the total program Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
of- activities through the year : words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a years sub- 
& / ° scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Start Your fais 
and Girls With 


FOLLETT ne ie 
Beginning Science Sagm 








Satisfy curiosity cae stimulate ails v with these 
accurate, easy- -to-read, las 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY + CHICAGO 












ca s o 
« , 
JAR Be iInnin clence BOOKS 
, és : . J a 
° «. 
Give Children Accurate, Easy-to-Read 
S t fi I f t 
BUTTSRrLIsS 
irther checking. Special scientific terms covered by the books for further checking 
ed at the end of each book, with p Special care has been taken to avoid repeat 
ations when necessary. Almost ever ing outdated information and to avoid over 
tific term is explained where it first ay simplifying concepts to the point that they 
r s in the text, and terms and concepts ar no longer are true 
n be understood by . tT her clarified by carefully-planned ill 
nd grade Le acing leve hese rations These books prepare hildren t 
the . rung r ata e or cience books with uncontroll 
As Basic Materials for Science Units — Thess 
books provide the basic information for the 
development of meaningful primary science 
units 

Edward Victor, Associate Professor o As Supplements to a Basic Science Program 
e Education, Northwestern Universit) These books coordinate with and expand 
Editor. His backer I concepts presented in basic science 

that each book is not only programs 
d, but also represents t! As Supplements to a Basal Reading Program 
s of accuracy r ictor call These books provide factual and simple 
rts in astronon entomology reading material to enrich the skill-building 
nd all the other special subject field levelopment of a basal reading program 
. 

FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1010 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 





As Independent Reading — Children are more 
and more interested in information about 
their world. Science fascinates them. These 
books will be eagerly-sought additions to the 
library for free reading. 


As Remedial Reading Materials — These fac- 
tual books present concepts of interest to all 
ages. Their controlled reading level and high 
interest make them extremely useful in 
remedial programs. 


Illustrations in Full Color—Every illustration 
in full color to bring the greatest understand- 
ing and appreciation 


Captions — Many illustrations are captioned 
or labelled to add another dimension to the 
learning experience. 


Vocabulary List — Scientific terms are listed 

(and pronounced when necessary) at the 

‘ f each book pe g 
back of each boo rhe Father Rubythroat feedin 
Things to Do in the Classroom or at Home 

A section at the back of each book gives ad- ° 
ditional experiments and information that Hummin ; 
teachers or parents can use to extend and ‘ . lace ll 
enrich the learning experience can hover, or stay in one p 

é 


gbirds are the only birds that 


Length These books are the ideal length 
for the concentration span of primary chil- ant 
dren. The satisfying achievement of finishing . 


a book « an be enjoye d by every child on summingbit 
front of the flowers. 


r touch the flowers with 


1 back up in mid-air. | 
ds sip nectar, they 


Sturdy Binding This text edition with- : 

stands classroom us¢ Strong side-sewing, _ . sht in 

heavy binder’s board, Du Pont Vinyl PX® hover rp 

cloth covers make these books a far cry from » . 1O 

the “one-child” binding you may have seen They neve 

on other inexpensive science books ings 
: a wl »- 

LOW PRICE — Large printings make it pos their feet or 

sible to offer these outstanding books at a low oni >} lon 

price just $1.14 each, plus postage, in They put their “ 

quantity _ . > are ll ce 

the flowers. Their tongues 4 


g bills down into 
little 


tubes. me ‘tar. 
Not all classroom teachers are specialists in +1 tongues to suc k up nec 
science. Teachers do not always have suffi- They use their 


cient background to feel confident in work 9 
ing with children who have many and varied It 
scientific interests. Great care has been given 

to make Follett Beginning Science books use- 

ful to adults in expanding their own knowl- 

edge as well as in presenting scientific infor 

mation to children 


The free Teacher’s Guide will give specific 
assistance 
Page from Hummingbirds 


NDEA Of course, all Follett Beginning 
Science Books qualify for purchase under ; 
Title III of the National Defense Education i full 
Act 


size reproduction of an actual page from a Follett Beginning 
book. Note the simple presentation of a key concept and the explana- 
f a new scientific term. See how the full-color picture and the caption 


1961, Follett Publishing Company, Chicag larify and enrich the concept 





FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1010 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


YOU CAN ORDER THESE 


ETT BEGINNING SCIE - SUUR: 


NOW 


Ants BY CHARLES A. SCHOENKNECHT Hummingbirds BY Betty JOHN, Space BY MARIAN TELLANDER, 
illustrated by Dmitri Alexandroff illustrated by Bill Barss illustrated by Robert Hodgell 

tomes, habits and reproductive cycle of ants ‘This little book, charmingly illustrated, is “Facts about sun, moon, planets and earth 
lescribed. Many varieties presented. Dia crammed with informaiton about the smallest Simple experiments which will drive home 
bird. Carefully checked for accuracy.” Cleve- information. Colored illustrations are also 


land PLAIN DEALER helpful.” Wichita Falls TIMES 


yrams and illustrations 


Beavers BY Dornotuy Woop Frogs and Toads Your Wonderful Body 
illustrated by Sy Barlou pY CHARLES A. SCHOENKNECHT BY Rosert J. R. Fouerr, 
Children learn all about where the industrious illustrated by Robert Candy illustrated by Robert Frankenberg 
rodents live, what they eat, how they work “An easily read book describes species, physi A simple explanation of the human body and 
und play, who their enemies are cal characteristics, and habits of frogs and how it works. Accurate illustrations supple- 
; toads. Short sentences; attractive colored il ment text 
lustrations on every page.” ALA Booklist 


Friction pY Epwarp Victor Butterflies BY JEANNE S. BROUILLETTE, Additional Books in Preparation 
illustrated by Mel Hunter illustrated by Bill Barss Available January 1 

The nature of friction is explained. Many ex Life cycle of the butterfly. Common butter Machines Salmon 
periments children can neal n to see why flies of North America are pictured ready Magnets Snakes 

we need friction, how it can be good or bad fall Rocks and Minerals Sound 

und how it can be controlled and others. 


y ur rder will depend ~ pe the use vol plan tor these books 
For science units you will want classroom sets of those titles 
nT } ll be | od. F ple . ‘ 1 en } 

ypon which units will be based. For supplementary and enrich 
ment use you will want to order all titles, but in smaller quanti 
ties than for the development of units. For free reading one or 
two copies of each title will be needed 


One each of all 8 books $ 9.60 postpaid 
Two each of all 8 books 19.00 pe stpaid 
Three each of all 8 books 28.20 postpaid suggestions and ideas for more effective tea hing of 
Four each of all 8 books 37.40 postpaid e! h the } ks well as with other re 
32 books 37.40 postpaid 
24 books 28.20 postpaid 
16 books 19.00 postpaid i : ! n, Northwestern University 
8 books 9.60 postpaid 

Less than 8 books $1.52 each, postpaid 


Your Guide to the Follett Beginning Science Books 


gives scores ot helpful 


lward Victor, Associate P1 


BE SURE TO SPECIFY TITLES WANTED 


Follett Publishing Company: 
Please send me the following books 
n the quantities | have indicated 


Ants Hummingbirds 


Beavers Space 
Butterflies Your Wonderful Body 
Frogs and Toads Friction 

Schoo! District 


Total books ordered 
Address 


City, Zone, and State 





FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1010 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7,1). | 











RECORDS 


RECOMMENDED BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


FAMILY FUN WITH FAMILIAR MUSIC, RCA Victor, LM 2549, 33 1/3 
rpm, $4.98. 


If we were to ask teachers, “What kind of music lesson seems to be 
most difficult for the average classroom teacher to handle?” I'm sure the 
answer would be “appreciation.” If we were to change “appreciation” to 
“getting acquainted with the classics,” many teachers would still nox feel 
confident. One problem is to find suitable music that is also not too long 
Another problem! How can the teacher help the child develop an 
attitude of wanting to hear classical music? Certainly this cannot be ac- 
complished by “introducing music” through biographical facts about the 
composer. These usually seem very dull and uninspiring to most children, 
and they do nothing to demonstrate the beauty and variety of music that 
can be enjoyed. 

The above recording is ideal for building music appreciation. Begin 
by picking any selection you might know. This may be LeRoy Anderson’s 
“Syncopated Clock,” and the chances are that your class will know it 
too. They will at least know that the music describes a clock, but ask 
them what happens to the clock at the very end of the music! If some 
boy tells you it “goes crazy” (or even cuckoo), he’s right! Play “The 
Typewriter” without giving the title, and try to let your class supply the 
name of the “mystery instrument” that plays the rhythm throughout 
Don't miss the typewriter’s bell and the swish of the carriage! “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” won't need any introduction, and it is excellent for 
rhythm-band work and for marching. “But what about a Bach ‘Fugue in 
G Minor’ for little ones?” 
their imaginations. Have them tell what they “see” when they hear the 
music. One child might imagine animals peeking from behind trees in a 
forest. This was obviously not Mr. Bach's purpose in writing the music, 
but it serves to place children where they can honestly listen and hear 
the music. Let them imagine anything that is sensible and appropriate 
to the mood of the music 


you say. Even this is practical if you appeal to 


GREAT NEGRO AMERICANS, Volume 1; no serial number; 33 1 3 rpm; 
$4.95; order from Alan Sands Productions, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


N.Y. 


Occasionally a recording is produced that is so unusual and unique 
that it deserves special mention, and this is one in which there is a rare 
handling and delicate presentation of the lives of ten outstanding Negroes 
Each of the biographical sketches, which include Dr. Ralph Bunche 
Marian Anderson, Mary Bethune, and Louis Armstrong, sounds dramatic 
and fascinating. The narrators, Frederick O'Neal and Hilda Simms, show 
themselves to be professional actors of the finest caliber, and children 
usually try to listen to every word spoken. Comments from students in the 
St. Louis Public Schoois pin-point many inherent values in this record- 
ing: “We did not know there were so many outstanding Negroes.” 
“It makes you feel that if you want to reach a high goal in life 
accomplish it by working extremely hard.” If you need some good mate- 
rial about Negroes, you will want to put this recording high on your 


you can 


requisition list 


INVITATION TO MUSIC, Folkways, FT 3603, 33 1/3 rpm, $5.95. 


How would you like to be able to teach an appreciation lesson, define 
the basic elements of music, and punctuate your talk with excerpts from 
the classics, folk music, and other types? Impossible? Yes, it is for the 
average classroom teacher. But move over and let an expert American 
composer and teacher do the job for you via a recording. “Invitation to 
Music” has been prepared and narrated by Elie Seigmeister, and he treats 
each topic in a direct and appealing fashion. Children in fourth grade 
and above will understand how a melody sounds without any rhythm 
after they hear it played that way. Children will likewise feel the differ- 
ence between a major scale and a minor when they hear a French folk 
tune played in both keys. Children won't be afraid of the term “melodic 
line” when they hear examples played to illustrate various “curves” and 
effects. Perhaps the nicest features of this recording are that a perfect 
balance is kept between the TALKING and the Music, and the attention 
span of the class is never stretched to the point of boredom. If you are 
afraid of, or awed by, the technical aspects of music, buy this record- 
ing and learn with your class. Warning! This record should be divided 
so as to make many lessons. Under no circumstances can it be assimilated 
at one or two hearings! 


WHERE TO GET RECORDS: If specific instructions for ordering are 
not given or your local dealer cannot supply these records, order from 
either Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y., or Curriculum Materials Center, 5128 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 19, 
Calif., and request free catalogues on school letterhead. 





PICTURE NUMBER MATCHING POSTERS 








Classroom-tested posters for 
learning the numbers 1 to 10 
in kindergarten and primary 
grades. 


Ten two-color charts with sym- 
bols, matching words and num- 
bers, and 20 small cards for 
new number matching game for 
pupils. Large 11” x 14” posters 
show dogs on both sides. 


A GUIDE FOR TEACHING 
BEGINNING NUMBERS AND 
INSTRUCTIONS, INCLUDED. 


$1.75 plus postage. (Wt. 24 oz.) 





| 


| 
| 


h 
hb 


A colorful 15 post- 
er set for learning 
the fifteen addi- 
tion facts _ illus- 
trated by groups 
of two through six 
on 11 x 14 inch 
posters including 
10 small cards for 
pupil participation 
in telling number 
stories. 


4 GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGIN- 
NING ADDITION FACTS AND IN- 
STRUCTIONS INCLUDED FOR $1.75 
plus postage (Wt, 24 oz.) 


\ 
\ for pupil partici 
2 pation in learning 
.- 
\ 


| | A 15 poster set 

showing colorful 
f 3 | toys for learning 
3 | the fifteen sub 
. traction facts illus 
trated by groups 
of two through six 
on 11 x 14 inch 
posters. Included 
are 10 small cards 


the basic subtrac- 
tion methods. 


A GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGIN- 
NING SUBTRACTION FACTS AND 
INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED FOR 
$1.75 per set plus postage (Wt. 24 oz.) 


PICTURE COLOR MATCHING POSTERS 








[aree-J) 


red. 


For teaching and display, a new 
basic color set of posters with 
animals showing the eight colors: 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
purple, brown, and black. Eight 
posters on 9” x 11” white cards 
Eight small matching word cards 
for pupil participation. 


INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED 
$1.50 plus postage (Wt. 8 oz.) 


Oxford, Ohio 





MAIL YOUR ORDER ON THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please ship the following order 


_ sets PICTURE 

plus postage. (Wt. 24 oz.) 
for sets PICTURE 

plus posiage. (Wt. 24 oz.) 
for... sets PICTURE 

plus postage Wt. 24 072.) 
for sets PICTURE 


plus postage. (Wt, 8 oz 


Name 
Street 


City 
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NUMBER MATCHING POSTERS at $1.75 per set 


NUMBER ADDITION POSTERS at $1.75 per set 


NUMBER SUBTRACTION POSTERS at $1.75 per set 


COLOR MATCHING POSTERS at $1.50 per sect 


Zone GI snirtinistndintclateiin 
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Expressing the feeling of the early 
und of the earth's changes 
during the day, Alice Goudey, in The 
Day We Saw the 
lustrated by 


morning 


Sun Come Up, il- 


Adrienne Adams (Scrib- 


ner; $2.95), captures some of a child’s 
wonder. A beautiful book. Ages 5-9. 

The nine planets that go around 
our sun are described in this lively 


und authority.” 
So says the blurb in A Book of Plan- 
Franklyn M 

illustrated by Leonard Kessler 


book with simplicity 


ets for You by Branley, 


Lrow- 







ell; $3.56 \ very attractive picture 
book telling the things children want 
» know abo planets. Ages 6-10, 
There have been several fine collee- 
tions of folk tat this year A lovely 
new translation of those ever popular 
tories, Vorwegian Folk Tales by 
(E> 
774 — 
A 
A 7% 
Go 
Peter Asbjornsen and Jorgen fF 
Moe, illustrated bewutifully by Erik 
Werenskiold and Theodor Kittelsen 
Viking: $5.00), is to be owned and 


kept forever. Ages 8 to 10 


teacher 


As eve knows, it is diffi- 
cult to find books for the older pupil 


ry 


who is having reading problems. Sto- 
ries for Fun and Adventure, col- 
lected by Phyllis Fenner amd Mary 
MeCrea (Day; $3.50), helps fill a real 
need. These stories, selected for inter- 
est value for the 1)t0-]4-year-old, and 
tried in Miss MeCrea’s reading classes 
for difficulty, should be a great help 
_" a 


in every school. For the normal read- 
er of 8 to 10 and the older child hav- 


ing reading trouble 


The new 
Books $1.50 
tion to the long list of books making 
They 
tional material in attractively illus- 
trated books. This Is a Road by Polly 
Curren, illustrated by Kelly Oechsli, 
tells of the beginning of highways. 
How Engines Talk by David Robert 
Burleigh, illustrated by Ben Abril, is 
story of the 
and what the whistled 
Ages 8-10 


Follett 


each 


Read-to-Know 
are 
informa- 


reading easy present 


an extremely interesting 
Diesel engine 


Messages Mean. 


the 
there are 
M. Sasek, This Is Edinburgh 
This Is Munich (Macmillan: 
each). With the same bright, gay pic- 


armehair travelers 


books 


For junior 


two new of cities by 
and 


S500 


tures as the earlier books in the series, 


these two cities have 
that will 
The brief 


give a 


unique charac- 


teristics eapture children’s 
and 


of 


interest text many 


idea what 


All ages 


drawings good 


each city is like 


in- 
Picture Book 
Anita Brooks, 
phs Day: 
more than it sounds—a 


Another unusual and especially 
teresting book is The 
of Tea and Coffee by 
illustrated with 
This is 
ot 
plantations, 


photogr 


st 


picture people as well as plants, 


transportation, tactories 


Brief text. All 


ages 

To a child who lacks 
to read, Jump the Rope Jingle s. col- 
lected by Emma Vietor Worstell, illus 
Macmil- 


im meentive 


trated by Sheila Greenwald 


lan; $2.50), and Remember Me 
When This You See: A Collection of 
Autograph Verses, compiled by 


a tne addi- 


BOOKS for 


REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


{uthor and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


illustrated by 
((t.row ell: 


Lillian Morrison, 
Bauernschmidt 


will 


as well 


Marjorie 
$2.95 provide it and reading 
The 
trated in blue and white, will appeal 
to a younger audience, ages 5 to 10; 
the black 
white, will appeal to the 8-to-l4-year- 
olds. Children to chortle 
these bits of that 


their grandparents laugh 


practice first one, 


second, illustrated in and 


love over 


foolishness made 


The King of the Mountains: A 
Treasury of Latin American Folk 
Stories by M. A. Jagendorf and R. 5. 
Boggs $4.95) 
more 


Vanguard; contains 
hiity 


wisdom 


than and 
laughter. A 
wonderful collection for the teacher's 


desk. Ages 8-14 


stories of sense 


nonsense, and 


A book for the many children who 
like to Pencil, Pen 
Brush: Drawing for Beginners 
Harvey Weiss (William Scott; $3.50). 


draw is and 


by 


It is divided into six parts, each one 
concentrating on a different aspect of 


drawing: animals, figures, heads, land- 


See page 125 for addresses of publishers. 


illus- 







Children 


scapes, scenes, with a final chapter on 


illustrations. Ages 9-14. 

Zulu Fireside Tales by Phyllis 
Savory, illustrated by Sylvia Baxter 
(Hastings; $2.95), were told to the au- 


thor, who has lived in Africa since 


childhood, by a Zulu girl who worked 





for her. Bit by bit these tales, origi- 
nally told around the campfire, came 
out and were put down by the author 
she heard them. Attractive book 
All ages. 


Myths and Fantasies by 
Cyril Birch, illustrated by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe (Walck; $3.75), is a 
of old tales with Oriental 
Ages 10 to IM. 


Chinese 


retelling 
flavor. 
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AIDS-to-READING Readiness sateriats Sa MATERIALS Sounding wareriats 
THAT TEACH! POPPER WORDS 1-2 GROUP 
onemy copes SOUNDING 
D ictually teach children GAME J 
f lav f both PICTURE , : Set ONE. Ist Grade—ceasi half of 
w ! Minimum , 20 Basic Sight Vocabulary 4 bingo game 
red. Thes READINESS | — Set TWO. 2nd Grade—harder half of nob tenatioal 
x Let adi GAME ‘ Bas Sight \ ibula phonics, covering 
“ s and p the Thirteen 
re Steps in the 
PICTURE WORD Learning of 
s CARDS Sounding. $2.10 
New JUMBO TEACH'NG CARDS 10 x 3 tur ( f ne } llent f te } . 
mat +} A C} ae i ‘on ( et WHAT THE LETTERS SAY 
Fer Teathiag Pheales “es , etal 3 st No ail Each A game teaching beginners that every 
’ $1.25 a Age = letter not only has a nam but also 
CONSONANT CARDS picture. The sas ‘ays 8 sound.” — 
WHO GETS T? - i aAtrie 
aay a apa a eee word alone is on the CONSONANT LOTTO 
t ] They A ga f . ther sid of th Children learn the sounds of conso- 
yee r}- > th ard >1 nants and blends as they match pic- 
oe $2 4 ; : + ture cover cards with pictures on each 
- “ee BASIC SIGHT CARDS f 8 lotto cards $1.98 
pict f ] hildrer 
VOWEL CARDS ur ilary For slow readers who need build VOWEL LOTTO 
( } r sounding 1.59 ght vor abulary Most poor readers Same as above but uses vowels $1.98 
: Vowel : a ¢ found to be | in quick recog 
52 READINESS for READING n of these 220 words. 1.10 TAKE d uf 
Th . book Players “take” tricks by matching the 
f ounds of the wel 1g r I ri 
| o GROUP WORD TEACHING GAME ~~ otda ae 
' ) A I that t hes the 22( 
. ned B Sicht \ Siem Wena ttn THE SYLLABLE GAME J uf 
: , : . Players learn by sight the syllables in 
draw | y at o t with , 
ron ge fl . of eoadin $1.59 words while playing games with three 
For Teaching Sight Words plete . . lecks of cards >2.10 
p , ry by SIGHT PHRASE CARDS KNOW YOUR STATES 
PICTURE WORD CARDS g frst . : jhe 
t Nes f +} 05 ¢ Sw h i Teaches children to recogniz groups 170 cards, each with a syllable of a 
iD n ) 75c i wor 1s it a glance and to build se n- State name Playe rs build the names 
y 2 from phrases 1 of states from syllables $2.50 
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REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Balance in the Curriculum (1961 
Yearbook, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Nation- 
al Education Association, 197  pp.. 
$4.00). Changing times have brought 
an upheaval in American education. 
“It is possible that the new curriculum 
patterns when they have emerged will 
prove to be in better balance than 
anything we have known. However, 
taken as a whole, it could be that the 
new curriculum will imply a distorted 
version of our culture, of our ideals 
as a people, even of what we want an 
American to be. This has happened 
in the past, at those times when it has 
become apparent that existing curric- 
ulum no longer fitted the times. The 
changes have not always proved to be 
improvements; sometimes, despite the 
best efforts of wise men, the result has 
been only to substitute one distortion 
for another.” 

The writers were concerned with the 
pressures for “more of this and less 
of that” in the curriculum, and felt 
that the problem of balance was much 
in need of examination; for example, 
are being offered 


many proposals 


BOOKS hr 


Teachers 


which imply a need for better educa- 
tion of intellectually superior chil- 
dren. They do not quarrel with this 
proposition but wish to be certain 
this not done at the expense of 
other segments of the student popu- 
lation. 

The chapter written by 
Francis J. Univer- 
sity, deals with learning processes and 
should provoke to 
careful consideration class- 


18 


Professor 
DiVesta, Syracuse 


readers 
of 
room procedures need to be changed 
in order to serve boys and girls more 


most a 


how 


effectively. He feels we are giving too 
little attention to the most pervasive 
outcome that we call “learning how 
to learn.” 

“Such teaching should be started as 
early as the kindergarten. It should 
be reinforced as the child goes from 
one grade to the next and from one 
subject to another, so that by the time 
the pupil completes his formal educa- 
tion the ways of learning and attack- 
ing problems, the ‘rules of the game’ 
. .. will be sufficiently generalized to 
enable the many of 
life’s problems.” 


pupil to meet 






















wew Doleh BOOKS 


The Dolch supplemental reading books are carefully 
graded in 4 steps of reading difficulty. Each series of 
books provides a wealth of fascinating reading for chil- 
dren who practice and learn basic words and skills 


while enjoying these fun-to-read books 


3 NEW 
First Reading 
Books 
ONCE THERE WAS A CAT 


ONCE THERE WAS 
AN ELEPHANT 


ONCE THERE WAS 
A RABBIT 


2 NEW 
Folklore of the World 
Books 
STORIES FROM ALASKA 
STORIES FROM INDIA 





1 NEW 
Pleasure Reading 
Book 
IVANHOE 
Now... there are 46 books 
available in the Dolch Four 
Step Grade Serics. Titles, 
details, prices are listed 
in Order Form at right. 











GARRARD PRESS 


Please send materials 


GROUP SIZE 
TEACHING CARDS 


JUMBO 
CONSONANT CARDS $2.00 


—.4UMBO VOWEL 
CARDS 2.00 
POPPER WORDS 
= Set 1 2.00 
—Set 2 2.00 
PICTURE WORD 
CARDS 2.00 


READINESS MATERIAL 
PICTURE READI 


een used treety fff. f-l-] Pde ee PE de keene en et 





A great deal of attention has been 
given to the importance of teacher- 
applied techniques of motivation. 
Evidence now seems to that 
these are not enough. Research among 
the gifted indicates that when we have 
seemingly equal ability and educa- 
tional advantages some succeed better 
than others. This success appeared to 
be based on a difference in need for 
achievement which the children 
showed. The determining factors in 
developing this need seemed to be 
in their background, socio-economic 
status, home atmosphere which in- 
cluded many opportunities for books 
and hobbies. This need, however, can 
be met through experiences that en- 
independence and in- 


show 


courage early 
itiative in the classroom. 


Teaching in the Elementary 
School, edited by Lester D. Crow, 
Alice Crow, and Walter Murray 
(Longmans, 1961; 571 pp., $3.95). 


Here is a smorgasbord of stimulating 
articles carefully selected from many 
educational journals. The editors have 
arranged these so carefully that they 
treat of the elementary 
school in sequence. 

It hardly seems right to quote from 
any article when there are dozens of 
others just as fine. But for a sample, 
let’s look at a section by Roy Patrick 
Wahle, “Methods of Individualization 
in Elementary School.” 

“Chris is different. But so are his 
friends. They differ in dentition, vis- 
ual maturity, emotional stability, lan- 
guage development, sexual maturity, 
character traits, chronological 
and mental ability. Everybody knows 
that the most startling fact about be- 


each area 


age, 


ing a human being is human individ- 
uality. Individuality is at the same 
time the most charming reality. Edu- 
cators speak reverently of the sacred 
personalities of children. 

“There is a doctrine of individual 
differences which modern teachers ac- 
knowledge but frequently ignore. It 
is difficult for human beings to see 
others except in terms of their own 
self-images. Teachers may attempt to 
convey a fact or concept to an imma- 
ture mind in a way that is comfortable 
and comprehensible for the teacher. 
It may be exceedingly difficult for the 
teacher to accept the reality of con- 
fusion or misunderstanding on the 
part of the learner. Yet we must re- 
mind ourselves that thirty children 
may learn thirty different things in 
thirty different ways each time a 
teacher helps to develop a group ex- 
perience in a classroom. 

“Individualization of the instruc- 
tional program is more a matter of 
spirit and atmosphere than it is pro- 
nouncement and rule. But there are 
marks by which one may discern the 
elementary school and the school dis- 
trict which are more concerned about 
children than about things.” 

Mr. Wahle goes on to say that some 
marks which denote that individuali- 
zation is paramount are: the library 
is the center of learning; there are 
many approaches to each learning; 
there flexible grouping carefully 
thought through; attention is directed 
to the exceptional; a class is a group 
of separate human beings; guidance 
nourishes curriculum and curriculum 
serves guidance; classes tend to be 
small; respect for scientific inquiry 
and experimentation prevails. 


1s 


See page 125 for addresses of publishers. 


Doteh ORDER FORM Detach and use ca Saale a 


C Amount Quantity Ar t 
123 W. PARK AVE 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS ONCE THERE WAS AN OLKLORE of the WORLD 
a ELEPHANT Books at $2.75 each 
indicated below: ONCE THERE WAS A Reading Level—Grade 3 
Z RABBIT | Interest Level—Gr. 2-8; 176 p. 
; SOME ARE SMALL | —-STORIES FROM ALASKA ___ 
SOUNDING MATERIALS TOMMY’S PETS STORIES FROM HAWAII ____ 
WHAT THE 700 IS HOME STORIES FROM INDIA se 
LETTERS SAY $1.98 Complete Set of 
pers Te “aw STORIES FROM JAPAN ___ 
ame _ STORIES FROM MEXICO 
. BASIC VOCABULARY | Complete Set of 
VOWEL LOTTO 1.98 Books at $2.50 each oks on 
TAKE 1.50 Reading Level—Grade 2; P 
° eac 
cosine tamnetiai ANIMAL STORIES 
SAME 2.10 BEAR STORIES Reading Level—Grade 4; 
KNOW YOUR STATE 2.50 CIRCUS STORIES | Interest Level—Gr. 3-8; 176 p. 
ARITHMETIC DOG STORIES AESOP’S STORIES omens 


LEARNING SERIES 


POPPER NUMBERS FOLK STORIES 


ELEPHANT STORIES 


ANDERSEN STORIES 
BIBLE STORIES 


N AM 5 
ne pen E $1.2 ao aa HORSE STORIES FAIRY STORIES a 
~ $ IT? $1.59 U 00 
__READINESS FOR | MULTIPLICATION 1.00 panne paring tegen 
READING - | DIVISION 1.00 LION AND TIGER FAR EAST STORIES — 
a les SAY-IT GAMES STORIES GREEK STORIES — 
ADDITION 1.98 LODGE STORIES GOSPEL STORIES aa 
—St 1.00 SUBTRACTION 1.98 NAVAHO STORIES GULLIVER’S STORIES 
— FF 1.00 MULTIPLICATION 1.98 PUEBLO STORIES IVANHOE —_ 
a yooh gaa DIVISION 1.98 TEEPEE STORIES OLD WORLD STORIES . 
oU¢ 
READING BeeK es FIRST ARITHMETIC “WHY STORIES | __ROBINHOOD STORIES 
os GAME 2.00 WIGWAM STORIES ROBINSON CRUSOE 
WORD GAME 60¢ THE 10 GAME 1.25 Complete Set of Complete Set of 
Set of Pad, Boo’ PAY THE CASHIER 1.50 15 Books . ..$32.50-——— 13 Books ...$32.50-—— 
Game $1.95 
MAKE ONE 1.50 Total Order at list price $ 
SIGHT MATERIALS FIRST READING Books (less 25% school discount) 
PICTURE WORD . mph oe = — School Net Price $ 
eading Level—Grade 1; } . - me 
CARDS $1.00 leteres? Lavel=-@e. 1-4: 64 8 [] Check enclosed C) Bill our School 
POPPER WORDS BIG, BIGGER, BIGGEST (shipped postpaid) 
i apie ape DOG PALS 
1 Set 2 1.00 FRIENDLY BIRDS 15-DAY APPROVAL. Any item returnable for refund or credit. 
BASIC SIGHT 
| LIKE CAT 
CARDS 1.10 — Name —. _ 
IN TH 
GROUP WORD . School 
TEACHING GAME 1.59 MONKEY FRIENDS — 
SIGHT PHRASE ON THE FARM Address _ 
CARDS 1.00 ONCE THERE WAS A CAT 
City Zone State 
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They’re Learning A Foreign Language... 
with the new Wiewlex 


SIGHT AND SOUND 
LANGUAGE STATION 
* that every school can afford! 


Model =TT- 
Complete with 4 sets of earphones $149.95 


4 


your loreign ianguags 


Pr Tire 


For entire classroom or 

large group instruction, 

4 Viewlex Models WR-A 

and 

WHD-A Language Stations 
are also available. 

Feature separate speakers 
and remote control 
filmstrip projectors. 


Model =WR-A $184.50 
Model +WHD-A $219.50 


a 
QUALIFIED FOR PURCHASE 
UNDER WATIONAL DEFENSE 

EDUCATION ACT 


3 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L.I., N.Y. =~ 
In Canede-—-ANGLOPHOTO LTD., Montreal 
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TEXTBOOKS 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


“I do it myself” is a persistent re- 
frain as a child leaves babyhood for 
the exciting days ahead. | have at 
hand four of the books, recently pub- 
lished, belonging to Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston's “Read It Myself” se- 
ries. These stories are old favorites: 
(first grade} The Wolf and the Sev- 
en Little Kids, Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears. and Little Red Riding- 
hood, $1.75 each; (second grade) 
Jack and the Beanstalk, The Ugly 
Duckling, $2.50 each; Peter and the 
Wolf, The Frog Prince, $1.95 each, 
Elves and the Shoemal-er, $1.59; 
(third grade) Hansel and Gretel. 
The Golden Goose, Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs, $2.50 each; Rum- 
pelstiltskin, $1.95. All of these have 
been adapted by Frances K. Pavel, a 
school teacher in California. 

Liberally supplemented by large 
color illustrations, the text relates the 
essential sequence of these well loved 
stories. Vocabulary is simple enough 
for independent reading. Teachers, I 
am sure, will welcome the opportunity 
to provide their children with a sam- 
pling of our literary heritage, and 
children, now as in earlier days, will 
be attracted to these stories 


Are you one who likes to press but- 
tons for service? Do you enjoy all of 
our modern appliances? This small 
book, Wonder Worker—The Story 
of Electricity, written and illustrated 
by Walter Buehr Morrow Junior 
Books; $3.00), is one in which the au- 
ther traces the discovery of electricity 
from five and a half centuries before 
Christ when men noticed that certain 
substances rubbed briskly attracted 
objects, through the invention of the 
first electrical generator in Germany, 
and the storing of electric current dis- 
covered in 1746 in Holland. Then in 
1752, Franklin conducted his famous 
kite experiment. In the early nine- 
teenth century, Michael Faraday, the 
“giant of electrical research.” built 
the first electrical generator. From 
that point, it was only a matter of 
taming the wonder worker.” which 
was ace omplished by Morse, Bell, 
Edison, and Steinmetz. 

For a child interested in what elec- 
tricity is, and how we have harnessed 
it for our use, this is a fascinating 
volume. As the author proceeds with 
his explanations, he compares elec- 
tricity to a long line of children play- 
ing leapfrog. 

As I close the book I find myself in 
enthusiastic agreement with the pub- 
lishers, who say, “With his apt exam- 
ples, amusing anecdotes, and graphic 
illustrations, Mr. Buehr turns an or- 
dinarily difficult subject into an ad- 
venture. 


Most of our schools study living in 
type regions, and so teachers will be 
glad to find that At Home in Our 
Land by Delia Goetz (Ginn; $3.20 
adds several new regions to the usual 
content of many books. 

Beginning with Wagon Wheel Motel 
in the desert, a family visits a fishing 
town near the Gulf, a dairy home in 
the hills, a sheep ranch in the West, 


a river town near a dam, and a truck 
farm in the East. 

High points of the series, as I scan 
the pages, seem to be the liberal us« 
of beautiful color illustrations espe- 
r ially selected to enhance the text, and 
the concise clarity with which various 
operations such as milking by ma 
chines, sheep-shearing, and mixing ce- 
ment are presented, making it easy 
for the reader to visualize these un- 
familiar processes. A summary of in- 
formation is assured by questions at 
the end of each section. 


There seems to be a growing trend 
toward producing easy reading materi 
al for first- and second-graders whici 
will enable them to read independent- 
ly almost as soon as they have a small 
stock of sight words. The Follett “Be- 
ginning to Read” series is a leader in 
this trend. I have at hand five of the 
most recent additions ($1.00 each). 
There is Henry by Elizabeth Vreeken, 
the story of a pet mouse. It contains 
188 words, for a second-grader. An- 
other is entitled Little Quack by 
Ruth Weods, the story of a duck that 
wandered away and found many in- 
teresting sights. One hundred seventy 
words are used and first-graders can 
read it easily. Mr. Barney’s Beard 
by Sydney Taylor is the story of 
a bird which built its nest in Mr. 
Barney's beard This volume is for 
first-graders, with a 149-word load. 
The last two are George Washington 
und) Abraham Lincoln by Clara 
Ingram Judson. These are for thir« 
grades with approximately a 370-wore 
load. The latter two fill a need for 
biographical material which children 
of this age may read independently 

With these books it is possible to 
interest children in good material and 
to develop early in life a love of 


reading. 


“The main objective of the social 
studies is the development of in- 
formed, responsible, democratic citi- 
zens,” states the American Book Com- 
pany in the Teacher's Edition of its 
new “ABC Social Studies Series” by 
Dorothy M. Fraser and Harry E. Hoy. 
All aspects of its program, the content, 
activities, and suggestions for teaching 
have been selected with this objective 
in mind. The series leads the child 
from home—to school—to the world 
beyond. Titles indix ating centers of in- 
terest in each volume are: Grade ! 
Home and School, $2.48: Grade 2, 
Neighborhood Helpers, $2.68; Grade 
3, Community, $3.32; Grade 4, State, 
$3.96; Grade 5, Nation and Western 
Hemisphere, $4.64; Grade 6, Eastern 
Hemisphere and the World, $4.72. 

These are fusion texts and readabili- 
ty factors include a controlled vocabu- 
lary, with sentence and paragraph 
length suited to each grade level. 

The Teacher's Edition gives detailed 
suggestions for teaching each unit and 
indicates many related activities. En- 
richment reading is provided through 
suggestions of specthie books which 
will enhance each unit. This is an in- 
teresting series. Why not plan to ex- 


, 
amine it soon: 


See page 125 for addresses of publishers. 
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“If you don’t make it in 90 seconds, the principal’s mad 
but run down the steps and you get the dickens!” 


¢ So SIMPLE any child can use it! 

, — | © So LOW-PRICED any school 

lie: aw | | budget can afford several! 
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[his fine American-made instrument is de- 
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MODEL A 
signed to make science teaching EASY! No 


MOTTE cce CLOG LCE CCL 


slides to prepare! You simply place an insect, 





a pinch of salt, or a piece of cloth on the 
arge stage, and focus. That's all! A wonder- 
ful new world will “come to life’ for your 

= pupils! They literally SEE the fibres in cloth, 
the eyes of a fiy, the crystals in salt! 


— Best of all, this is a simple instrument 





they can operate themselves. It's easy to 

focus, and there's nothing to break! The 

“Ss » P « P : » 5 -alistic— 7 » A 2 : 

So Mr. Adams wants to make it realistic why not get the 15x to 75x magnification is ideal for 
fire truck down here and epen the hydrants, too? a 
elementary subjects, and the ‘wide-field 

eyepiece enables your pupils to see the 

whole specimen for easy identification 

Dramatize your science studies with 


this exciting microscope! $5 485 


uit 
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Other TESTA Models / 
available for elementary schools, 





TESTA S<-3 is a sturdy, full-size American-made 
microscope with 75x to 250x magnification that's 
ideal for beginners. $39.85 


TESTA G-4 provides variable magnification from 
100x to 400x and is excellent for general science. 


$64.50 
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WRITE for Complete Catalog! 


“Why does the fire bell always ring during gym 
instead of arithmetic?” 
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FREE SAMPLE TEACHING AIDS! 


Also Plan A Trip To A Wonder Bread Bakery! 


- ae i. 
¥ , 7 
ag Story of 


te. a Loaf of 
Bread 





A Trip 
on with 


Baker Bull 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


includes: 

Pictures that may be colored « Desk Work in 
Reading and Arithmetic « Weekly Chart for 
checking breakfasts. 


Study Unit on Cup Cakes includes: 
Teacher's Outline 
Illustrated Children’s Reader 





2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


“All About Growth — Plants, Animals, People” 
a Science Notebook about the means of growth, 
including numerous experiments for teachers and pupils 


--—--{§ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-—--—~~ 


| | 
CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, Incorporated, Home Economics Dept., 
P. O. Box 731, Halstead Avenue, Rye, New York 
| | 
| Please send me your free sample teaching aids for: | 
j (CHECK ONE) | 
PRIMARY GRADES» 1. STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD [] 2. A TRIP WITH BAKER BILL ; 
| INTERMEDIATE GRADES > ALL ABOUT GROWTH—PLANTS, ANIMALS, PEOPLE | 
Neme (Please Print) _ —— a 
| Scheol | School Address __ eS 
| City Zone ___... State Se | 
= 4 


See advertisement 
on inside front cover. 


DITTO, 6800 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 


FREE 
GUIDE 


tells how you duplicate hundreds of items that 


meke your job easier—items such as: Examination papers ¢ Lesson sheets « Draw 
ngs * Music scores © Classwork sketches eMaps © Record sheets © School 
newspapers © Instruction sheets « Tests © Tickets © Programs « Catalog cards 
Diegrams © Notices « Charts © Student records © Absentee reports ¢ Cartoons 


' 
! 

i 

I 

I 

| con save time in teaching 
! 

I 

| 

| Coloring sheets ¢ Laboratory directions ¢ Study outlines © Lectures © Post cards 
l 

I 

I 

| 

I 

! 

| 

| 

‘ 

| 

I 


Posters © Play scripts « Menus 
Please send sample workbooks and your free guide: “Teacher, Advisor, Principal—DITTO 
Products Help You Do A Better Job.” 


Name 
School 
Schoo! Addre 


City Zone or County State 
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12-LEGEND Rubber —s ae corns in s gt ' 
grading set. Turn key 1 a e ‘ 
: for choice. In re-use ' ss 

Stamp Grading Set —s "nem i , ‘ 
saves time, work Marks” dry tamp pad. Es $4.00 '<* > os SF 3 5 
instantly, looks impressive, stim ons ; & 3% ” 6 & 5 
uviates desire for better marks. ee s a 0 =6 
12 ANGELS s f{of8- +! 
12 stamps | GRADING SET f) oO 2e3% 33 53 GF 8 
aN) onsh - ote nk Little angel markings x ; "te oa Z°- © os ' 
WwW sad-holder. Top shows add interest and de we ’ iw —_ @ es st 4 4 : 
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Classroom 


Management 


vla 


a “Mouse” 


JANET JENSEN 


Teacher, Second Grade, Dayton School 
San Leandro, California 


S THE school year began, the 
children in my second grade 
seemed to have only one thing in 
common—a short attention span. 
They were very nice children, but 
wiggly, talkative, and noisy. | 
wanted to turn these thirty rest- 
less individuals into a unified 
class, but mine was just another 
adult voice to shut out if it said 
too much at one time. 

One day while they were lining 
up, I happened to remark that if 
a littke mouse were in the room 
they would certainly frighten him. 
About half of the class seemed 
to understand. They smiled, and 
tried to be more quiet. 

This gave me an idea. After 
school I found, in a drugstore, a 
very appealing four-inch gray tin 
mouse with a black rubber tail. 
It cost twenty-seven cents 

The next day I told the chil- 
dren I had a surprise for them. I 
had my sweater hung over my 
shoulders, the mouse on my arm 
with only the tail showing, and a 
story ready. I told them about the 
tiny knock at my door last night. 
I almost missed seeing the little 
mouse standing outside when I 
opened the door. He had said, 
very politely, that his name was 
Augustus. He had no home and 
was cold and hungry. I was sorry 
he could not stay with me, but I 
had a cat. He was about to leave 
when I had a hunch where he 
could live. 

I asked the children whether 
he could stay in the classroom. 
They eagerly agreed. I pretended 
to stroke Augustus and pulled 
him out on my arm for a look 
around. The children craned their 
necks to see him; some got up 
The scraping of chairs and con- 
fusion scared Augustus and he 
“ran” back up my arm again, 
trembling. I told the children | 
had forgotten to tell them some- 
thing. Augustus was so small he 
was afraid of a loud noise. The 
children became very quiet, so 
Augustus came out for another 
look and stayed out. 

I carried Augustus around for 
two days, and then started leav- 
ing him in various parts of the 
room. Whenever there was any 
commotion, Augustus would 
hide, with the help of a child or 
myself. The children soon re- 


membered to be quiet for him, 
and reminded one another. 

I thought the children would 
soon lose interest in the mouse 
But they didn’t. They said good 
morning and good night to him, 
worried about where he would 
sleep, and wanted to play with 
him during the day. Their inter- 
est grew and grew. 

Since they liked him so much, 
Augustus took to writing mes- 
sages on the chalkboard for them, 
with my help, since it was the 
only way he could reply to all 
this interest. When the children 
started to study rhyming words, 
Augustus wrote some simple 
verses, such as: 

My name is Augustus, 

I'm a very smart mouse. 

I think this room is a wonder- 
ful house 

The children loved his poems 
and read and reread them and 
made up simple tunes and sang 
them. 

Augustus participated in all 
the classroom activities. The chil- 
dren held him up to show him 
films, wrote him letters, and even 
brought him flowers. One boy 
brought him a shaggy dog cos- 
tume for Halloween. Two chil- 
dren read his valentines to him at 
our class party. 

When he noticed some children 
were sleepy during the day he 
said 

When you're tired you can’t 
work well 

When you're tired you don't 
feel swell. 

To do work well, don’t stay up 
late; 

Be sure to go to bed by half 
past eight. 

Augustus spends his day going 
from child to child. They keep 
their own list on the chalkboard 
and each child erases his name 
when his time with him is up. 

He has turned into a friend 
they like and listen to. Whenever 
I want to get anything across to 
them, I keep quiet. Augustus will 
tell them with a poem. When 
they were having trouble in the 
halls, Augustus greeted them one 
day with: 

Good morning to you, one and 
all; 
Please stand quietly in the hall 

They were quiet too! After all, 
a poetry-writing mouse is really 
someone to pay attention tol 









to look down as well as up: otherwise | 


would trip over the coconuts which covered the ground. 

Soon | came across a man with a 45-foot pole. He snapped 
it up quickly from the ground, shoved it towards the coconuts 
in the tree above him, and | had only a second to see that at 
the top end a curved knife was tied. The man asked me to step 


back. 


"Be careful now, here they come!" One after the other, he 
cut the short stems of eleven coconuts and down they crashed 
“Are you thirsty?""he asked me. “Would you like some milk?" 
The man picked up @ huge coconut, much bigger than his 
head, and shook it by my ear. | could hear the liquid sloshing 
around inside. Then he took his sharp machete knife and hacked 
at the outer shell, which was about five inches thick. Soon he 
cut this all away. leaving only the hard, inner coconut shell, 
which he cracked with a hard blow and quickly gave it to me, 
saying, “Drink from the crack before it spills away. 
| did as he told me and for the first time | tasted fresh coco- 
nut milk. White, cool, 4 little sweet, 4 little yanilla-flavored, 
and milky, it was delicious. Inside this one nut there were two 
ilk, but | was still thirsty, s° 


This Togo bo H . 
y is watch : - hol 
mesh of the net. ak pd ~ay ay ton the pron oa bee We drank this one together 
@ huge net. the ground and scooped out the pure white coconut meat wit 
his knife and ate it. When we fi 
myself, but it kept falling back to the groun 
to the man, who laughed and said, “It is very 


hard as stone. | had 










































































































































difficult at first. 





he cut open an- 
and then sat on 


nished, | tried to use the pole 
d. | handed it back 


n twenty men pull- 


Girls P 
Down on the beach itself | found more tha 
g the fish they piled the 


Dear Boys and 
ing in a long fishing net. After removin 


| capital city net up on the sand. Then a woman, whose 
‘cked out the tiny wrigg 


w, the beautifu 
ard work, as t 


am in Lome no 
oom. | drove here her back, P 


It is evening and | 


baby was strapped to 
ling fish which were stuck 
he net was terribly 


of Togo, sitting on the terrace outside my 
yesterday from Ghana along the Atlantic coast. Here the pe©- in the folds <f the net. It was h 
ple speak French because this country used to be a colony © A : 
. heavy and it took a long time to empty out all the fish. 
France. Togo is an even younger country than Ghana. It be- ; ; 
came free on April 27, 1960. During the past fifty years Togo While they were working | helped a vom and her three 
Germany, then England, then France, an children pick small shells near the water's edge- We knelt 
and scooped up handfuls of wet sand and water. By letting the 
ut between our fingers we found if we 
n had a 


last the people 
are independent! sand and water run © 
. : ; were lucky a ew small one-inch-long $ 
Ba tery ms hig —e sh ge — re 4 paw basket which she held between her knee 
. , Sylvanus Coy a wv ea became ® on the beach when she knelt. In an 
Before she went home to boil the tiny 


President Olympio in New York last year 
he President was both sur- 
asked her if | could select some for my $ 


hells. The wome 


belonged first to 
s when she stood or 


finally was governed by the United Nations. At 


hell collection. \t 
s 


set 


hour the basket was full. 


shellfish for dinner | 


was 


hape 


full member of the United Nations. T 

prised and pleased to see me. He said he hoped | would enjoy 

my stay here as much as he had enjoyed being in America, a" strange—all the shells were exactly the same size an 
that if there was anything | needed | should come to his office. and the animals inside were identical, but still the shells had 
He is a very charming and lively man who speaks French, English, different colors and markings. Some were red, others pink, yel- 
i] as the Ewe language of his own people. low, white, OF blue; some had lines on them, a few had white 
triangles. The woman thanked me for helping her- Her house, 
onut-palm leaves. was in a small village on the beach. 


and German as we 
h to south but at Ay ilt of coc 





Togo is long and narrow, 400 miles from nort 
the coast only 31 miles wide, from the Ghana border to the 
| can see the ocean waves | got home only a half hour 29°. 
them on the floor of my terrace to dry while | wrote to yo 
of the week and then go 








border of Dahomey- From my terrace 
ds away: This afternoon | 


crashing on the sand a hundred yar 
walked on the beach for a long time. Never had | imagined so 
in the world as | saw growing in a 


many coconut palm trees 
straight line along the beach and stretching for miles inland. 
As | walked in the cool shade, the ocean wind blew through : 
the palm leaves high above ™e- | kept looking up at the fat 
clumps of ten oF twenty coconuts which grew immediately be- ‘ 
low the leaves. | wondered if any would suddenly drop. | didn't 
h was as big as 4 basketball and as 


like this idea because eac 


going to stay here for the rest 
Dahomey- I'll write soon again. 
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Sources of help 

Many free and inexpensive materials are available 

Those in wooded areas who want to stress the prevention of 
forest fires can write to American Forestry Association, 919 Seven- 


sand, and the like, for a campfire. 


enth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for Smokey the Bear ma- 
terials. More general information is available from the National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, 
Mass., and the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., 
New York 38. Insurance companies are good sources also. 


A trip or a visit 

If a trip to the fire station is planned for your room, precede it with 
a discussion of what the fireman does. Then guide the children’s 
thinking so they will want to find the answers to some of the follow- 
ing questions during their visit. What sort of equipment and special 
clothing do firemen need? Who takes care of the equipment? How is 
the fire department organized? What does “volunteer” mean? Do the 
firemen do anything else besides fight fires? What do firemen do 
after a fire? 

Or the children might write a letter asking the fire chief or a fire- 
man to talk to them about his job. Good listening manners can be 
stressed prior to his visit. And be sure to preface the visit with a 
discussion of what the children want to find out. 
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Posters and bulletin-board displays can util- 
ize the many magazine and newspaper ads in 
October publications relating to fire preven- 
tion and safety. Ask your children to bring 
them to school. Combine them with red cello- 
phane and crepe paper (fire), plus actual arti- 
cles such as electric cords, wall plugs, toy 


A science lesson in connection with your study of fire 
could include a demonstration showing that fire needs 
air to burn. A candle in a jar will burn until the jar lid 
is placed over it. Why does it go out then? What could 
the children do to put out a fire? Fire must have air 
to burn, so they could take away the air supply and 
put a fire out. Discuss what to use—wet leaves, sod, 


early primary activities 


Kindergarten and primary children are naturally attracted to the bright 
flickering glow of fire. Bonfires, matches, the fireman's job—all are excit- 
ing to them! A study of fire safety in your room is your opportunity, at 
any time of the year, to de-emphasize these glamorous aspects of fire 
and point out instead its destructive features and ways to prevent it. 


Concept to develop 


Fire under control is a friend. 
(List things it does.) Fire out of 
control is an enemy. (Invite some- 
one to relate an experience with 
fire in the home. Show pictures of 
a forest fire.) 








One fire is too many 


How can children help their families develop a sense of 
responsibility for fire safety? One way is to make a chart to 
put up at home. Compile a check list as a group activity. 
Duplicated copies can be sent home. Possibilities: 

Are curtains away from stove burners? 

Are there any frayed electric cords? 

Are wastepaper baskets made of metal? 

Are matches kept in glass or metal jars? 

Are ash trays always emptied in safe ways? 

Are lighters kept out of reach of young children? 

Are newspapers disposed of regularly? 

Are cleaning fluids, oils, and varnishes stored properly? 


Practice prevents panic 


Does your class know how to report a fire over the telephone? Ask 
several children to bring toy phones from home. Then let the chil- 
dren take turns pretending they are reporting the fire to the telephone 
operator. What should they say? “I want to report a fire at , 
My name is and I live at 4 





The Story —Two Firemen 


Donald lived in an apartment in a 
large city. He was spending his birthday 
week end with Cousin Gerry who lived 
in a small town at the end of the bus line. 

Saturday morning Donald and Gerry 
had just started their breakfast when 
Uncle Dick asked if they would like to go 
down to the fire station after a while. 

“We're going to polish the truck so it 
will be shiny for the parade next weck,” 
he said. 

“My dad’s a fireman,” said Donald, 
“but I didn’t know you were, Uncle Dick. 
I thought you were a carpenter.” 

“I am a carpenter until the fire whistle 
blows,” replied Uncle Dick. 

Donald didn’t understand, but he 
didn’t say any more. His father lived in 
the fire station four days one week and 
three days the next. He drove the hook 
and ladder truck when the fire whistle 
blew. “Maybe Uncle Dick is part-time 
helper,” he said to himself. 

When the boys reached the firehouse, 
some men were washing the truck with 
long hoses and big sponges. Uncle Dick 
was brushing out the driver’s seat. 

“Come up here and sit behind this 
wheel,” he called to Donald. “This isn’t 
as big as the truck your father drives.” 

“Tt is real smart-looking,”’ Donald said 
politely. 

Later, in the firehouse, Donald asked 
Gerry, “Where does Uncle Dick sleep?” 


° 4 
When sirens sound 


Gerry looked perplexed. “Why, he 
sleeps at home in the room next to us.” 

“Doesn't anyone stay at the fire sta- 
tion?” asked Donald. 

“No,” replied Gerry. “When there is 
a fire, a person phones the police. Then 
the siren rings and the firemen rush to 
the fire station. Dad has a flashing light 
on his car, and he blows the horn so 
people don’t get in his way.” 

“Our firemen stay at the firehouse all 
the time,” Denald said. “When they get 
a call, they jump on the truck and off 
they co.” 

“Does Uncle Bob go to a fire every 
day?” Gerry asked. 

“Sometimes three or four.” 

“That’s the difference. We haven't 
had a fire here for three weeks.” 

“There’s another difference,’ said 
Uncle Dick, coming into the firehouse. 
“Buildings are close together in the city. 
Do you know what this means?” 

“T can guess,” said Gerry. “If one 
house got on fire, it wouldn’t be long be- 
fore the whole block would burn.” 

“TI can think of another difference,” 
said Donald, looking out at the empty 
street. ““We have lots of traffic.” 

Uncle Dick smiled. “That’s why the 
driver of a city fire truck has to be espe- 
cially trained.” 

“My father went to fireman school, 
and at the firehouse he and the other 


Strike a match 





men have classes for the new firemen 
who are called ‘rookies’,’ said Donald. 

“Come out here and talk to our chief,” 
Uncle Dick replied. “He'll tell you how 
we learn to fight fires.” 

Chief Winfield shook hands with Don. 
Then he told him about the classes they 
had in the wintertime, for volunteers 
who wanted to be firemen. “Do you know 
what a volunteer is?” he asked. 

“T think so,” said Donald. “Sometimes 
our teacher wants something done and 
she will say, “Who wants to volunteer?’ ”’ 

The firemen were ready to back the 
truck into the fire station, and Gerry 
called to his cousin that it was time to go 
home for lunch. Donald thanked Chief 
Winfield and said good-by. 

On Sunday when Donald’s father and 
mother arrived, Aunt Mary and Uncle 
Dick had a birthday party for Donald 
with homemade ice cream and a big 
birthday cake. As Donald was about to 
blow out the candles, they heard the fire 
whistle. 

Up jumped Uncle Dick. “Come on!” 
he shouted, and Donald’s father tore be- 
hind him, out the door and into the car 
with the flashing light. 

Moments later the boys stood on the 
curb and watched the fire truck go by. 
Uncle Dick was driving the truck, and 
Donald’s father was hanging on the side. 
just like a volunteer! 


Civil Defense regulations and fire drills can be 
correlated during your study of fire regulations 
Do the sirens sound differently for each? Do the 
children do the same thing for cach? Why or why 


Don't be alarmed 


A tour of your school building can be used to point out where 
the alarm boxes are located. The children will want to know 
how to turn in an alarm and this is a good opportunity to ex- 
plain the procedure. 

If they are turning in an alarm from a box on the street, is 
the procedure any different? Why should they remain by the 
fire alarm box after turning in a street alarm? 


Children should not play with matches, but they should know how 
to light them properly. A demonstration in the classroom can be used 
to point out how they should be lit. Follow up the demonstration 
with a discussion of how and where matches should be thrown away. 
not? Mention candles and waste paper in this connection, also. 










Save yourself 


Children should know that if clothing catches fire 
one should lie down and roll—in a rug, coat, or 
blanket if available, or just on the ground. Why is 
it a mistake to run? A child should call for help 
if his clothing is on fire. Point out the importance 
of screaming and calling for help only in real emer- 
gencies. 
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How Can the Teacher 
Help the Stutterer ? 


VO! teachers the most frustrating 
4 
le g experience they ence 
r is the speech behavior of the child wh 
stutt Probably most of them ask 


I refrain from calling ot 


/ 
| 
e child’? Should I say the words which are 


< cul ad I vw C Ising tl DIOCK 
g? SI 1 I -pretend that | find no 1g 
i OU the speech of the tutter 
~\ ss to say ¢ SW sn be based 
{ upo! the te ners Kf viedge Of the 
child and upon understanding of the phe 
: . rf pt ‘ > ecn 
Stuttering, or stammering as it Is some 
times called } speech defect. Almos 
all stutterers are able to talk normally upon 
ccasion, the Y pro th hey can 
make the C y sounds. Speech exer 
cises, per e not, therefore 1 solution t 
this prob 
Teach d be famili with the basic 
heories fr ring. The following 
e widel c ted 
De é , / | . avocates 
f tl t € \ t th tutterer do 
td 1 th mal speaker phys 
‘i : I bec T 
. r C . ons 
" Te C olved during his de 
opment. T nt who is very demand 
ng. who n perfect performance, and 
who dwells on deviations from expected be 
ivio©°r cl if tf < envire I mec if of circum 
ces | \ t ing 1 if yh ble hy 
| xd ct 
D pi / rie Sucl heo es put 
great I I ) ical dif 
utterer. | x th differ 
nces i known, but med to be 
roche! l if scular and 
tutterir ly ritable 
Neuro Theort [hat tuttering is 
psychoneurot havior is widely accepted 
by many phy ins and by nearly all psy 
hiatrists and psychologists he behavior 
is considered to be hysterical, neurasthenic 
or compulsive in nature. The behavior may 
find its origin in shock, fear, or anxiety 


No matter what the cause of the stutter 
ing, the aftereffects include both physical be 
havior and functional neurotic behavior 

No two persons stutter alike and no stut 
his difficulty. Some stut 
rers read better than they speak, other 
speak better than they read, and still others 

I iV ua di fict Ity in both Situa 
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tions. Some children do not stutter when 
talking with friends, but do when addressing 
In other 
All stutterers 


seem to have no difficulty when they converse 


Strangers or persons of authority 


. he 1 r 
cases, the reverse 


1olds true 


n a foreign language, when they sing or do 


choral speaking, when they deliver dramatic 





memorized lines in p 


ays, and when they are 


listening to music through earphones 


The lower-grade pupil who suffers from 
repetitive or disruptive speech usually does 
10t present so complex a problem as does 

e ad C or adult. The beginning stage 


of the difficulty is characterized by repeti 


ions and prolongation of initial sounds 


repetitions are common to the speech 
of all people, and young 


ai 
make them quite cCasuall 
4 


children usually 
y 

whether these repetitions 
tions would normally continue 
ind increase in frequency or whether they 
normal pattern of speech de 
velopment and would normally disappear, 
it exception the child who stut 
ters has met some person of authority wh« 


called attention to the deviate speech and 


registered displeasure. The child’s awareness 
of this sox disapproval causes him to an- 
icipate his difficulty and to attempt to con- 
trol and change his speech pattern. The 
failure which almost inevitably results leads 
the child to devise ways to avoid this un- 
[ nt experience or to develop what are 
Known as secondary Stuttering symptoms, 
such as facial distortions, extraneous arm or 


head movements, deliberate distortions, ad- 


9 deletions of certain sounds 


Despite the need for more knowledge and 
skill in teaching children who stutter, it 1s 
DOSS ble to profit from what is known and 
from th ivice of those who have much ex 


perience in this field. Keep in mind 
1. Many children and adults have been 
stuttering from their 


helped to eliminate 


peech pattern. The number of successes 1s 


treat enough to be truly encouraging 


2. Attempts to help stutterers should not 
be made in isolation. Seek help from speech 
patholog! t ind psychologists or psychi 

trists who are on the school staff. Or con 


agencies or the nearest 


university that offers such services 


3. Each individ 
separately. Pupils who stutter differ as to 


il must be considered 


their needs child as well as pos 
sible in terms of his motivations, his inter 


ests, and his concerns 


ROUND TABLE 


ON HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 





DR. JULIA W. GORDON 


DIRECTOR, CHILD AND YOUTH STUDY 
MRS. ROSE Z. PRIMACK 


ASSISTANT IN CHILD AND YOUTH STUDY 


DR. J. KIRK SEATON 
DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 
DR. GEOFFREY W. ESTY 


PEDIATRICIAN, SPECIAL CONSULTANT 
IN SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 


DR. JAMES JAN-TAUSCH 
DIRECTOR OF REMEDIAL EDUCATION 


NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


4. The stutterer 


forced to recite 


should in no case be 
It may be wise to arrange 
a system whereby the stutterer is called upon 
rhe stutterer must, 
be aware of this plan and agree- 
The teacher should anticipate and 
avoid situations that might make this plan 


impossible 


only when he volunteers 
however 


able to it 


5. The teacher must adjust to the stutter- 
er’s speech pattern and accept it unemotion- 
ally. The child should not be hurried nor 
should the teacher or anyone else in the class 
say words for him 

6. No one should be permitted to tease 

the stutterer or express pity or sorrow be- 
cause of the evidenced speech difficulty. 
7. The teacher should guard against say- 
ing “Take your time,” “Stop and think what 
you are going to say,” “Speak more slowly 
and you won't stutter.” Do not refer to the 
child as a stutterer or to his speech as stut- 
tering. Refer to his speech in terms of exact- 
ly what is done. For example if he repeats a 
sound—call it repeating 

8. The teacher should discourage finger 
waving, stamping of feet, or using an arti- 
ficial speech pattern 

9. Whenever the child attempts to con- 
tribute to the class conversation, listen and 
wait quietly for what he has to say 

10. The tempo of the classroom should be 
slowed down. Watch your own speech and 
movement to determine whether your pace 
is hurried. Curb excitable tendencies with- 
out reducing enthusiasm 

11. No unusually high amount of atten- 
tion should be paid to the stutterer and his 
activities. He should not be made to feel or 
think he is “different.” Conversely, he is not 
to be ignored. JAMES JAN-TAUSCH 








Junior Red Cross -a story 






The girls in the Junior Red Cross were making napkins 
and tray favors to take to the Veterans’ Hospital for 
Veterans Day. Forty sets were needed and there were 
eight girls, so each one was to make five sets. As time 
went on, it became apparent that Joan and Kathie would 
not get their sets done. They spoiled the sets they were 
working on, tore them up, and started over again. Then 
they would get fits of giggling and would fool around 
with each other. 

Wilda, the president of the club, and Marie, the 
secretary, were concerned. 

"If those girls don't hurry up, we aren't going to have 
enough sets to take with us,"’ said Wilda. 

"If you want my opinion," offered Marie, ‘they aren't 
ever going to get them done.” 

"It's not fair. They should be made to finish them," 
protested Wilda. 
"Who's going to make them?" asked Marie. 















Ideas to guide your discussion 





for your class to discuss 


"It looks as though somecne else will have to make the 
extra sets, and | guess that means us," sighed Wilda. 
"We can't go to the hospital without enough sets for 
everybody.” 

On the day the sets were to be turned in, Joan and 
Kathie had completed only two sets. Wilda and Marie 
congratulated each other because they were foresighted 
enough to have made the extra sets. 

Mrs. Algord, the Red Cross Chairman, had promised 
to take the girls in her station wagon to the hospital to 
deliver the favors. 

"| don't think Joan and Kathie should go," protested 
one of the club members. 

"Why not?" asked another. "They're members." 


Should Joan and Kathie be allowed to go with the others? 
Why do you think Joan and Kathie did not finish? 

Did Wilda and Marie do the right thing by making extra 
sets? Can you explain why you feel this way? 











A suggestion is made that a penalty be 
imposed on the two girls who did not com- 





plete their share of the common project. This 





penalty would not be a natural consequence 
of the act, as would missing a train if one 






arrived late at the station. It is created by a 
human being to be imposed upon other 
human beings. 

ls it appropriate? The facts are that Joan 
and Kathie are members, and they did com- 
plete two sets. If there was to be a penalty, 
should they have known about it beforehand? 

Why does a member feel that Joan and 







— Tell Me, Dr. Gordon ——— 


Kathie should be punished? What purposes 
would be served? Is imposing a penalty the 
best way to serve these purposes? 

We have to know why Kathie and Joan did 
not finish. Some reasons why children may not 
follow through on their responsibilities are 
complex and subtle. Some children have un- 
usual understanding of such causal factors, 
but children cannot be expected to help other 
children who have deep-seated problems. 
This must be left to qualified adults. 

More often, however, the reasons are sim- 
ple and obvious. For example, a child may 


not know how to go about the task. Or he 
may not understand that this is a responsi- 
bility; he may think he has a choice. He may 
not be aware of the ultimate consequences 
of his lack of follow-through. 

These are reasons children can do some- 
thing about. Where lack of know-how is the 
reason, they can teach how. Where it is lack 
of understanding of the consequences, these 
can be made clear. 

In the light of the above, what would have 
been better courses of action for Wilda and 
Marie? 





suming that a teacher must always know more than 
on this occasion a_ pupil 


his and that 
“showed you up.” 


of subject matter is introduced, it should be a 
matter of routine to include a period of explora- 
tion of the topic in order to find out what each 


Dr. Gordon will discuss a 
personal problem in teaching 
each month. She welcomes 
your suggestions for topics 
to be considered, but regrets 


Goo d teachers through the ages have always 
known that their students must go beyond them. 
Truly great teachers have encouraged this and have 
taken pride in causing it to happen. Today with 
of learning other than the 


school and the teacher, it is inevitable, and reason 


so many rich sources 


child already knows, and to learn what his ques- 
tions are. (It should have been your boy, then, 
and not you, who would have put the whole di- 
agram on the board and explained it to the others. 
He would have increased his skill in communicat- 
ing with his peers as weil as clarifying his knowl- 


that no problems can be dis 
cussed by mail. 





RECENTLY I was explaining the diesel 
engine with diagrams on the chalk- 
board. A boy politely disagreed with 
one diagram. He redrew it correctly. I 
thanked him but felt humiliated and 
resentful. What is my trouble? 


There is 


situation than the way you are seeing it. 








a more valid way of looking at this 
You 
feel humiliated and resentful because you are as- 


. for rejoicing, that more children 


more about 


wisdom, these children already need 


And it is difficult to envision the amount 


scope 
their very survival. 
One 





should know 
some things than their teachers, 
know it earlier. Moreover, in order to understand 
the complex facets of their world and to act with 
far more 
knowledge than today’s adults needed as children. 


of the knowledge they will need as adults. 
We must not hold them back. We may jeopardize 


of the realities of the classroom situation 
is that the spread of knowledge and ability in any 


edge.) 

Each child with the help of the teacher assesses 
his present knowledge of the subject and organizes 
it. On this basis further plans are made. Your boy 
might pursue in depth some specific aspect of the 
subject. Or he may use his time for study in an 
area where he is not so far along as he is in this 
one. Other children will work individually and in 
small groups seeking answers to the 
they raised. The teacher will start to work with 
the children who need her most at this time. 
his ability to help 


questions 


This is what makes a teacher 


group grows wider as the children grow older. each child assume the responsibility for his own 
This is inevitably true even of so-called homo- learning, to help him assess where he is and to go 
geneous groups. Consequently, whenever a body as far as he can. 
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Duty-F'ree Lunch ‘Time 


Is your school considering duty-free lunch 


periods? Many of your questions about how 
they work may be answered in this interview 


32 


with a superintendent in a district where a 


successful program is in operation. 


To be sure that we're thinking about the 
same thing, the term “duty-free lunch 
time” means. .. 


Duty-free lunch time is a program de 
signed to free teachers from noninstructional 
tasks during the noon intermission. The pur- 
pose or philosophy behind the program in 
cludes: teacher relaxation, more leisurely 
ating time, additional time for class prepara- 
tion, time for conferences, assisting slow- 
learning pupils, and so on 

The first California 
idopit the program was the Long Beach City 
School system, in 1956. Since that time 29 


ther districts, involving over 300 separate 


school district to 


elementary schools, have instituted the pro 
gram. The idea is really mushrooming! 


Do you use lay personnel for other 
duties directly involving children? 


\ recently enacted California law enables 
hools to hire lay personnel to carry on 
rtain duties which were previously handled 

by credentialed personnel—such duties as 
upervision of the playground, cafeteria, and 
bus pupils In our school we use lay per- 
sonnel only for supervising the noon play 


rround and cafeteria 


How many classrooms and teachers do 
you have in your school? 


We have 29 classrooms with 29 teachers 
Our enrollment runs around 860. This in 
cludes some 90 kindergarten pupils. Our 
school is set up under the K-6 plan 


How many children stay for lunch? 


Approximately 600 pupils are fed daily 
The kindergarteners do not cat at school 


How many shifts are needed and how 
long is the lunch period? 
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We have three shifts of approximately 25 
30 minutes each 


Is a single lunch served, or can the chil- 
dren choose what they want to eat? 


We serve only a single type lunch. Week- 
ly menus are sent home a week in advance 


Is the money collected in advance or do 
the children pay in the lunchroom? 


Money for all meals is collected by the 
teachers in each room. We do not like this 
method, but we have found no better one 


Now let’s get a picture of your plan to 
free teachers at lunch time. How many 
persons are employed to supervise the 
noontime period? 


Our Dos Palos lunch-time program uses 
five lay women. Two are hired to supervise 
the cafeteria and three for the playground 
during the noon intermission. They replace 
29 classroom teachers who were scheduled 
to supervise these two areas. An individual 
teacher would spend 30 minutes daily in the 
cafeteria for three weeks and the same 
amount of time on the playground for an 
other three weeks 


How many hours a day do the lay help- 
ers work, and how much are they paid? 


They each work one and a half hours and 
are paid $1.50 per hour 


Do they receive Social Security or any 
fringe benefits? 


They are not under Social Security and 
do not receive any fringe benefits 
(ED. NOTE: Many districts report that their 
noontime assistants are eligible for liability 
and compensation insurance, vacation allow- 
ance, sick leave, Social Security, and other 
benefits. ) 


How do you recruit the personnel? 


Our P.T.A. was the chief source of re- 
cruits. Our lay helpers are all mothers with 
children in our school 


How are they transported to and from 
school? 


They furnish their own transportation. 


Do they wear uniforms, and if so, who 
provides them? 


They do not wear uniforms 


Some teachers say that they can’t sell 
their principal on this idea because of 
the extra work involved. Who is in 
charge of the program in your school? 
How much time does it consume? 


I am in charge of this program. I can’t 
understand why principals should complain 
about extra work involved. The great reward 
afforded by the program would warrant ex- 
tra effort, but the program has caused me no 
extra work. I devote no more time to it than 
when the teachers were supervising 


Is absenteeism a problem in hiring lay 
personnel? How much notice must an 
employee give when she will be absent? 
Who substitutes? 


Absenteeism has been no problem, as we 
have had very little of it. Whenever a lay 
employee needs to be absent she secures 
her own substitute from a list of women on 
our substitute list. These substitutes had ap 
plied for regular work. 


Do you have a problem in recruiting 
women for such a short work period? 


We have had no trouble securing women. 


How much training do they get? How do 
they handle pupil behavior problems? 


We have a short training period at the 
opening of school. School rules and policy 
are discussed in meetings that include 
teachers, cafeteria managers, and the princi- 
pal. Periodic meetings are held throughout 
the year to evaluate the program and to 
make changes when necessary. 

Pupils with behavior problems are sent 
to the office for my action. I believe I had 
fewer “visitors” last Continued on page 110 ) 
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RESEARCH is thi be assumed by the elementary 
school, but it is ali ting with reading, writing, and arith- 
metic as a full-fledged part of the total learning program. Curriculum 
specialists are giving the t oth definition and dimension.and are 


assigning research skills t ticular grad ests are being developed 


to measure and determi th in researcn practices. 
Today's schools are di atl a ve minds abie to evolve 


fresh thoughts and translate them into action ll factual learning must 
be related to conceptua n-sol\ and a reference 
worthwhile should serve tl purpos achers often 
Book the encyclopedia of plied facts, and increasingly 
as the reference set that fosters creative thinking 

The activities descril t! following pages art example s of how 


The World Book Er scl as a research tool in many areas 


of the curriculum. 








f the Reading 
signed furniture 

nineteen different sources 

child is likely to use. How- 

ssroom sets of World Book 

to three and four 
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e a bibliography of World 


il of other source 
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they can communicate what they learn 


they are systematic 


they are confident about 
trying something new 


they are library users 


Copies of this teaching aid are available 
to educators for individual! use or for workshops 
and other groups. Address requests to 
Miss Ruth W. Tarbox, Director, School and Library Service 


they are home readers 
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AN INSTRUCTOR 70TH ANNIVERSARY FEATURE 


THE concept of Team Teaching isn’t 
new—nor is it the only present-day 
experiment to revise methods of 
grouping and instruction for more ef- 
fective learning. Curriculum special- 
ists, principals, and teachers nation- 
wide are asking if self-contained, 
single-grade-level classrooms are the 
best answer. 


Ever since 1850, when one-teacher 
grades were considered a revolution- 
ary development, they have risen and 
declined in acceptance—being adopt- 
ed to correct existing educational ills, 
then abandoned because they bring 
their own set of problems to be met. 


Today’s dissatisfaction stems from 
lack in communication, failures to 
care adequately for individual differ- 
ences, and problems in using total in- 
structional facilities to the best ad- 
vantage. The ungraded primary and 
dual progress plans have emerged, 


and many others involving collabora- 
tion are being tried. 

Experiments may involve multiple 
groups on a single grade level. In 
other cases, regrouping has occurred 
with classes of two or three levels. 
There have been grade or group chair- 
men, often on a rotating basis, and 
group meetings, with a marked de- 
crease in isolated teaching. 


In most of these experiments, the 
teacher maintains sovereignty over 
her group, and there has been little 
consideration of status or rank. The 
major exception to this is the type of 
organization commonly called team 
teaching, which groups teachers un- 
der a chairman or leader. 

The next three pages attempt to 
define and delineate team teaching, 
presenting its advocates’ claims end 
its critics’ objections. Evaluate and 
draw your own conclusions! 


BY kj by b: 
























eam teaching is based on the premise 
must not 
talents of 


that any school reorganization 
only conserve the time and 
teachers, but must be geared to improve 
the quality of teaching. It recognizes that 
been insufficient research 
learning occurs, the role of the 


one who in- 


while there has 
on how 
teacher 
structs to one who guides or sets up op- 


he child to learn, largely 


has changed, from 
portunities for 
on an individua 

Team teaching therefore advocates the 


{ 
| basis 


organization of a group of teachers and 
auxiliary personnel to administer a learn- 


I 
ing unit of usually 100 or more children 
on either one-grade or multiple-grade 
levels 


initiating a Program 


4 school, moving into a team-teaching 
situation, first decides if the learning units 
of one grade, or groups 
A master 
teacher and compatible team members 
Teams must be care- 
that 


are to be all levels 


of children in adjoining grades 


selected 


planned SO 


are then 


fully good 


there is a 


balance of teachers with special interests 
in all areas of the curriculum. 


advocate doing some 
team teaching before the actual program 
begins (perhaps having all the third 
grades work together on one activity) so 
that the new organization will not be so 
strange to pupils, parents, and teachers 
themselves. Other groups feel, however, 
that this procedure does not give a true 
picture of team teaching and is better left 


schools 


Many 


undone 

The master teacher is responsible for 
assigning the children to flexible groups 
in various learning areas, with the under- 
standing that they will be changing from 
time to time. A child may be with one 
group in reading and with entirely differ- 
ent children in arithmetic, depending upon 
his progress in these areas. Or a child may 
work individually for several days and 
then group with some others for work on 
a special problem 


The Team 


One of the distinct features of team 
teaching is the great number of team meet- 
ings and discussions. One meeting of the 
team, for example, sets up tentative 
schoolday schedules, perhaps for as much 
as a week in advance. There are some pe- 
riods when all the children will be togeth- 
er. Other times part of the children may 
be working individually or with teachers 
in small groups. Or the entire group may 
be divided among the members of the 
team. Other meetings (probably at least 
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A Team May Consist of 


Teachers, usually of equal sta- 
tus, although some gradations 
may occur. Attempts are made 
to have a spread of specialized 


abilities within the group. 


Apprentices or helpers, usua 
ly student teachers on a sal 
nonsalaried basis 
to better 


utilize the talents of trainees. 


aried or 


making it possible 


Technical and custodial help. 
Where complete reorganization 
s envisioned, there are plans 
for including technicians to 
maintain equipment, and cus- 
todians to assist in maintenance 


during and after school. 


three a week) will be held to adjust 
schedules, allow for new developments, or 
care for special problems that arise. 

Since each teacher in the team has a 
particular curriculum interest, she would 
probably have the major responsibility for 
that subject, although she might not teach 
all the groups. In a discipline as major as 
arithmetic, for example, the teacher may 
need help from other members of the 
team. The music or art specialist, how- 
ever, is likely to teach all of these activi 
ties 

The entire team takes the responsibili 
ty for evaluating the children and report 
ing to parents. But the teacher who works 
most closely with the child in a particular 
discipline assumes the major role for eval- 
uating him in that subject. 





What is Ram Teaching ? 








The Chairman, in whom is fixed 
the responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the program. This per- 
son is a so-called master teach- 
considerable 
and ad- 


vanced academic training 


er, usually with 


teaching experience 


Additional personnel, drawn 
from liberal-arts graduates in 
the community, to be utilized 
on a part- or full-time basis. 
These may be persons with spe- 
cial skills and interests, or who 


aspire to become teachers. 


Clerical aide, on a part-time 
basis. This help is optional but 
has proved advantageous where 


it has been made available 


Tomorrow? 


Team teaching, if widely adopted, could 
result in an entirely new pattern of educa- 
tion. Carried to the ultimate, a school 
would consist of a number of schools 
within a school. 

In at least one district, there are plans 
for separate housing of these instructional 
groups. The school of tomorrow could 
be a series of small buildings surrounding 
a common play or service area. 

Few, if any, experiments have gone 
this far. Schools that have set up teaching 
teams are involved in the mechanics of 
organization, communication, and the 
necessity of providing a series of sequen- 
tial learning experiences in an orderly, 
directed manner. 








What claims does it make ? 


Many benefits are claimed in varying de- 
grees by the advocates of team teaching. 
They encompass every area of school or- 
ganization and touch on many of the major 
problems recognized by educators today. 


1. More individualized instruction gives 
greater provision for individual differences. 
Organization in a team-teaching plan fosters 
flexible grouping and an increase in individ- 
ual learning patterns, with more time to give 
to each child. 


2. Specialized abilities can be utilized. In 
a multiple-teacher organization, those teach- 
ers with interests in particular subject areas 
(science, music, art) will be primarily re- 
sponsible for those subjects. Liberal-arts 
graduates with special talents can fit into 
the program on a part-time basis. 


3. Responsibilities will be pinpointed. In 
the traditional school organization, respon- 
sibilities for improvement of instruction are 
vested in as many teachers as there are class- 
rooms. With a team-teaching organization, 


the team chairmen (probably no more than 
six in a school of 600 pupils) are responsible 
for the children’s learning progress. 


4. The profession will tend to keep its bet- 
ter teachers. Opportunities for advancement 
will encourage teachers to stay in the pro- 
fession. 

5. Teacher manpower will be conserved. 
With grouping and regrouping, nonprofes- 
sional aides, and greater use of mechanized 
instruction and AV equipment, certified 
teachers will devote full time to instructional 
activities. 


6. Many adverse results of teacher absences 
can be eliminated. Substitutes are often no 
more than high-grade sitters. In a teaching 
team, the absence of one member can often 
be compensated for by others on the team. 


7. Personality clashes can be minimized. 
The day-after-day teacher-child associations 
of a one-teacher-to-a-class situation are 
bound to build up more tensions than when 
a team of teachers is dealing with a group. 


What stands in its way ? 


Advocates of team teaching recognize its 
problems. Here are some with rebuttals they 
offer. 


1. Team teaching is an impractical pro- 
gram because few schools are physically 
geared for it. We should be seeking ways to 
use existing structures wisely 
Even relatively new construction can hardly be 
allowed to dictate future building. We must 
seek the best in education, umhampered by 
existing conditions. 


2. In almost every pilot study of team 
teaching, the cost per child is more than in 
a traditional plan. This is hardly practical 
when there are still existing problems of 
oversized classrooms, low salaries, and in- 
sufficient physical equipment. 

Education must move forward on a number of 
fronts, and wealthier districts can often re- 
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search programs which may be later adapted 
to more modest situations. 


3. Team teaching presents such involved 
complexities of scheduling that children may 
have less security than in a self-contained 
classroom 
Every new type of organization has similar 
problems until it has been tried long enough 
to establish working patterns. Once children 
are used to moving from group to group, their 
security will return. 


4. The time needed for discussing and 
planning by members of the team is so great 
as to be almost prohibitive. 

This is particularly acute at present because 
the experiments are traveling an uncharted 
course. Might it not also be true that there 
has been insufficient planning in the past? With 
clerical aides doing a teacher's noninstruction- 






What do the critics say ? 


The critics of team teaching offer these 
serious objections to the program. 

1. Status pyramiding (teachers under a 
team chairman) does not establish a healthy 
climate. It tends to put a premium on quali- 
ties of organization and minimizes the values 
of teacher-pupil rapport. 


2. The present roles of principal and cur- 
riculum director would be weakened. Each 


team chairman would tend to become an 
organizational and curriculum specialist. 
School budgets could hardly afford this di- 
versification, even if it were desirable. 


3. Team teaching can easily produce 
“more chiefs than Indians” with unhealthy 
competition between the “chiefs” and un- 
fortunate comparisons by both parents and 
children. 


8. Increased guidance. In a teaching-team 
organization, individual children are specifi- 
cally assigned to a team member, and others 
on the team contribute to the evaluation. 


9. Communication lags will be lessened. A 
one-teacher-per-class plan allows little op- 
portunity for sharing methods, procedures, 
and materials. A teaching team is constantly 
discussing procedures and sharing ideas. 


10. Integration of group and mechanized 
instruction and better use of AV facilities. 
Advocates of teaching machines realize that 
schools must have many kinds of instruction. 
With a larger pupil unit, AV equipment can 
be placed permanently in the work area. 


11. Teacher trainees can be better utilized. 
Student teachers on a team have the dual 
advantage of performing authentic roles and 
gaining financial assistance as they work. 


12. A sound answer to supervision and in- 
service training. Supervision becomes direct 
and practical, and the added communication 
and planning provide in-service growth. 


al activity, there should be sufficient time for 
planning. 


5. Present materials are not geared to 
this type of instruction. 
This is partially true, but experiments are being 
made with existing materials, and research is 
under way to provide more suitable materials. 


6. Reporting progress to parents in a set- 
up completely unfamiliar to them, involving 
many personalities, will be difficult and pos- 
sibly inaccurate. 

It is true that techniques for record-keeping 
and parent-reporting are yet to be perfected, 
but the use of clerical help eases the problem. 


7. Present teachers college programs do 
not prepare students for team teaching. 
Why not? The whole plan of student teach- 
ing is a kind of team teaching in itself. 


4. The move for team teaching has been 
supported largely by foundations or other 
interests that subscribe to subject-matter 
goals and patterns of learning that do not 
best serve the recognized objectives of ele- 
mentary education. 


5. Team teaching would tend to have a 


divisive effect on both faculty and children, 
with a corresponding lessening of all-school 
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Advocates of team teaching stre 


1s team teaching a national issue? 
Yes, the subject is being raised 
and discussed wherever educa- 
tors meet, throughout the en- 
tire country. 


Is it “hotter” in some areas than 

in others? 
It is being considered chiefly 
in areas where schools have 
been selected for pilot studies. 
Four important clusters of in- 
terest are Southern California; 
Colorado; Wisconsin—Northern 
[ilinois—Michigan; aad subur- 
ban New York City—Southern 
New England. 


Where can team-teaching pro- 

grams be observed? 
There may be an experimental 
program in your area. Here 
are a few: 
Lexington, Mass., with three 
teams, six teachers each, each 
team teaching two grades. 
Norwalk, Conn., with fourteen 
teams (seven with five mem- 
bers; several with four). Most 
of the teams teach two grades. 
Claremont Graduate School, 
Claremoni, Calif., has teams 
in several elementary schools 
in the area, each team caring 
for 150-200 caildren. 
Also, the University of Wiscon- 
sin has placed teams in West 
Bend, Janesville, and Madison, 
where each team serves about 
ninety children. 


Is there one best team plan and 

type of organization? 
There are probably as many 
team plans as there are schools 
experimenting with team teach- 
ing. Some teams have as few as 
four members; cthers are as 
large as ten or twelve. How a 


growth, and thus implying 
hildren to develop present organizati 
If learning is to be individualized for maxi 
shouldn’t the responsi- 
ild may tend to lose bility vidualized for the 
children same reason? 


ilarly true 
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the program, earning and what 


mum effectiveness, 


such stay indi 


ol 
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Where is it today ? 


to claim any best way, and 
possibly no one ever will. 


How is the success of the pro- 

grams measured? 
Theoretically, by every means 
of testing possible, but most 
evidence to date has been in 
the form of scores on standard- 
ized tests. Professional evalu- 
ations; interviews with pupils 
and teachers; studies by psy- 
chologists; and sociological 
measurements of community 
reaction are recognized as be- 
ing necessary, and have been 
carried out to a limited extent. 


Is there conclusive evidence to 
support acceptance of team teach- 
ing? 
Not even its strongest advo- 
cates claim this, but certainly 
there is evidence to support 
continued research. 


Have there been spectacular re- 

sults in improved pupil achieve- 

ment? 
As in the case of teaching ma- 
chines, performance is about 
equal to that resulting from 
good instruction, with the 
greatest gains occurring at high 
and low ability levels. But, ad- 
vocates of team teaching pcint 
out that there are added advan- 
tages that cannot be measured 
by standardized tests. 


As long as there are pilot studies 
under way, why not wait until 
conclusive results are established 
and then decide on a course of 
action? 
Pilot studies can suggest direc- 
tion and give sample courses 
of action, but the true test of 
&@ program comes when it is 
put into operation in a variety 
of local situations without fi- 
nancial or other support from 
outside sources. 
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Have schools attempting team- 

teaching experiments found exist- 

ing facilities adequate? 
In many cases, no. However, 
there is evidence that this is a 
positive result, since the de- 
mand for more space has been 
provoked by increased activity 
on the part of the children. 


Is team teaching directly related 
to teaching machines? 


Summary 


so necessary 


The presentation of learning On a mass 
whether through educational TV or 
be satisfactory for 
high school or college students, but lacks the 


advanced 


at the elementary 


10. Group dynamics are likely to suffer 
in a highly fluid org 
opportunities for pupil leadership are lost in 
the complexities of the program and the size 


yanizational pattern, and 


Yes and no. Yes, to the extent 
that teaching machines could 
be easily integrated into a 
team-teacher type of organiza- 
tion. Yes, in that one of the 

of team teaching is to 
further individualize instruc- 
tion. No, to the extent that 
teaching teams can and have 
already functioned with the 
same equipment as used in tra- 
ditional classrooms. 


At this point, no one can satisfactorily predict the impact of 
present team-teaching experiments. In considering them, they 
should always be weighed against less spectacular but equally dedi- 
cated attempts to effect more satisfactory group arrangements. 


Most of t the. 
date, but even 


Oe arr experiments have been subsidized to 
should be viewed in perspective. Practically 


every educational experiment must receive subsidy of some kind 
over and beyond the normal operating costs. 

If your school is considering the possibility of a new organiza- 
tional pattern, start a file of materials for your library or curriculum 
materials center. Do not limit it to team teaching. Include every 
reference to any organizational experiment that is being carried on. 
These materials will give you a good basis for comparison. But, re- 
member, in discussing team teaching versus other arrangements, 
there is only one true measure—the goals for education which 
you and your school district hope to achieve. It is highly question- 
able whether there is any single best system. The plan that will 
best fulfill your aims is the one you should consider. 
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SOMETHING] 
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W nat ingredients will you need to prepare effective 
bulletin beards for your classroom this year? Of course 
you start with a basic teaching purpose. But to achieve 
this purpose, you need to attract the viewer and then 
communicate your main idea to him. To do these things, 
you will strive for—Simplicity, Unity. and Balance! 





Arranging Your 


BULLETIN BOARD 


STELLA DICKERMAN 


Art Consultant 
Public Schools 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


























to the center of interest. 























Simplicity 


An effective bulletin board, like any good 
billboard, advertisement, or display window, 
is simply executed. Avoid cluttered, “busy” 
bulletin boards. And don’t be afraid of empty 
spaces! Use these spaces to emphasize a few 
well-chosen materials. 

Showing many items at one time tends to 
make the display monotonous and the items 
appear unimportant. Focus attention on the 
children’s efforts by showing a few examples 
at a time, mounting them attractively, and 
displaying them with an attention-getting 
device. Change the examples of work often! 


Balance 


Formal or informal balance? Both have a place on 
your classroom bulletin board. Formal balance is 
easily achieved by placing items of the same size 
opposite each other on the board (see right), In- 
formal balance (see above) is not so easy to accom- 
plish; it must be felt. Try positioning your materials 
in different places on the board until you feel that 
both sides have equal weight. Sometimes this can be 
done by balancing a large item with a small item of 
a brighter color. You may not feel as safe with it, 
but if you want to live dangerously, why not try it? 











FROM BEGINNING.... 


soa — TO-EMD.... 


. 
Select all your bulletin-board materials carefully, keeping in 
mind that everything you show on the board—pictures, captions, 
colors, background—should contribute to one basic idea! String, 
yarn, or strips of paper can help draw the viewer's eye in the 
desired direction or can serve to tie smaller items on the board 


READING HARVEST 


PLACES 
ADVENTURE 
KNOWLEDGE 


READING HARVEST 


PLACES KNOWLEDGE 
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Children are quite sensitive to weather. They 
listen to radio and television weather forecasts. 
They have many questions about it. The study of 


weather can begin to build an understanding of 


LEARNING 


know something about air and how it behaves. 
To do this, children can observe, measure, and 
record the elements of weather each day. En- 


courage children to find out: 


Use the questions and comments of children to 
build a chart entitled What We Want to Find 
Out. This chart can serve as a guide for the de- 


velopment of functional information regarding 


weather. A second chart entitled What We 
Plan to Do to Find Out will give direction and 
continuity to the study. Encourage the children 


the reports which they hear and see. It can build What is the temperature of the air? 


science concepts upon which the weather reports What is the pressure of air? 
In what direction is the air moving? 
What is the speed of the air? 


How much water is there in the air? 


are based. This area of study also provides many 
to participate in these plans. Some of them may 


be overly ambitious. But do not be disturbed 
about that. Through group interaction, overly 


opportunities for children to build simple sci- 
entific instruments, a good way to sustain their 
nterest. What do certain types of clouds mean? 


Weather changes from day to day. In order to How do we make use of weather forecasts? ambitious plans may be evaluated and trimmed 


effectively understand these changes, we must Why is weather forecasting important? down, resulting in a new learning experience. 


Primary Level 


and adjust the model thermometer to correspond to the 
reading. This experience also helps the children develop 
facility for working with numbers, Let them take the 
temperature of ice water, warm water, and hot water. 
Help them to make careful observations and record each 
observation on a chart. Through discussion and experi- 
mentation, children will begin to appreciate temperature 
changes wtth variations in weather. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH A 
THERMOMETER 


Problem: Does the sun heat soil and water the same? 

Try this: Place a dish of dark soil in the sun for an 
hour. Time it. Place the bulb of the thermometer in the 
soil. Read the temperature and keep a record of it. Now 
place the dark soil in a dark place. In an hour take an- 
other temperature reading. Repeat the experiment with 
pans of water. Which is warmer? Relate this experiment 
to winds—the unequal heating of the earth is the caus 





Keeping a weather chart and making simple instruments are good activities 


Continued on page 91) 


4 


of winds. 


WEATHER AND A THERMOMETER 


Young children may keep a record of the weather each 
J day on a weather chart. Making accurate observations 
is an excellent experience. It provides an opportunity for 
the children and teacher to determine the symbols to be 
used to represent sunny days, rainy days, cloudy days, 
snowy days, arid so on. This project leads children to an 
understanding of the concept, the weather changes con- 
stantly. 
Your group can learn about a thermometer by using a 
large model. Then have children read a real thermometer 
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ABOUT THE 


WEATHER 


JOE ZAFFORONI 


Associate Professor 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Intermediate Level 


THE CENTIGRADE SCALE 


Older children will find it interesting to learn how to use the 
centigrade scale as well as the Fahrenheit scale when working 
with thermometers. Anders Celsius invented the centigrade scale 
about twenty-eight years after Fahrenheit established his scale. 
Many European countries use the centigrade scale. It is also used 








in the science laboratory. 


Children can learn to change their Fahrenheit readings to centi- 


grade and centigrade io Fahrenheit. It is well 
for them to learn these simple calculations 
early in their science training. 


CLOUD OBSERVATIONS 


Observing clouds is an important part of the 
weatherman’s work in predicting the weather. 
Each type of cloud gives notice of coming 
changes of weather. By using reference books, 
children may learn to identify the main types 
of clouds: cirrus, stratus, and cumulus. 

Children may keep a record of the kinds of 
clouds they observe in the sky. This record 
might also include the direction each forma- 
tion moved and the kind of weather which 
followed. (See photo above.) 

Ask children to speculate as to how clouds 
are formed. Have them check their specula- 
tion by referring to references. How accurate 
were their guesses? 

Experiment: Place several tablespoonfuls of 
alcohol in an empty gallon jug. Place a one- 
hole stopper in the opening. Insert the end of 
a tire pump into the stopper hole and hold 
securely in place. Pump about twenty-five 
strokes of air into the jug. You will be able 
to feel the opening of the jug become warm 
Then quickly remove the stopper. You will 
hear a loud pop and see a cloud form in the 
jug 

Can the children explain what happened? 
The air in the jug was compressed by the 
pumping and became hot. Hot air is able to 
hold more moisture than cool air. The moisture 
was taken from the alcohol as alcohol evapo- 
rates rapidly. As the cork was removed, the air 
had more room. It expanded rapidly and cooled 
The cool air could no longer hold as much 


Courtesy, Public School, Spokane, Washington 


LIGHTNING 





This exhibit includes a diorama of the clouds that bring thunderstorms 


moisture. Therefore, the water vapor turned 
to water and formed a visible cloud. 

Repeat the experiment. Many times it is 
profitable to repeat an experiment after an 
explanation is given. Vary the experiment by 
using a few tablespoons of water instead of 
alcohol. Does the same thing happen? 


WEATHER INSTRUMENTS 


Improvising and making simple weather in- 
struments can help children considerably to 
understand science principles which are related 
to weather forecasting and to realize how the 


real instrument works. But they should under- 
stand that it is difficult to forecast weather 
with any degree of accuracy with improvised 
instruments. 

Some instruments children can build are: 

a barometer to measure air pressure 

an anemometer to measure wind velocity 

a rain gauge to measure rainfall 

a wind vane to indicate wind direction 

a hygrometer to measure humidity 

a thermometer to measure temperature 

After the instruments have been used and 
discussed, it is possible for children to become 
involved in some problems concerning the use 
of each instrument. This may instigate going 
to the “real instrument” demonstrated by an 
authority in weather forecasting. 
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Drawings by James M. Gleason 
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W HAT can your primary children understand about the UN and 
its organizations? It is true that most of the purposes and basic 
facts will be over their heads but there are some important con 
cepts that wili have real meaning to them. They can learn that 

the UN occupies large buildings in New York City. 

j/many different countries belong to the UN 

Jj people from all over the world, even children, visit there 

j flags of all member nations are displayed at the buildings 

jpeople of different countries work there 

j children can help the UN by collecting money for UNICEF 

These were some of the learnings that the third grade of San 
Pablo Elementary School, Jacksonville, Florida, acquired during 
their study of the UN. After Mrs. Judith Eddinger, their teacher, 
had told and read about the UN, the children made a large class 
booklet describing a make-believe trip to the UN. When their 
“trip” ended, the class decided to collect money by trick-or-treating 
for UNICEF. This project, was part of an all-school study, initiated 
by Mrs. Helen Smith, the school librarian. 
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Purret CHARACTERS 

An elf. 
WILLIE WOLF 
SNAPPY ALLIGATOR 
GCORDY GHOST 


WOODY GREENLEAF 
RACKY COON 
WHISKERS RABBIT 
BLACKIE BEAR 
SETTING 


Action takes place in the center of 
a forest on Cranberry Island. Scene | 
begins at ten minutes of twelve on 
Wednesday night. Scene 2 begins at the 
same time on Thursday night. And 
Seene 3 begins at the same time on 
Friday night. 

Eprrorta, COMMENT 

Of course real children can do this 
play, but if you enjoy puppets it is fine 
to have a play that has taken the limita- 
tions and the possibilities of this me- 
dium into account. You may like te 
refer to Puppets for All Grades, one 
of The Instructor Handbook Series 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; 
$1.25), for ideas on making and using 
puppets, 

Scene I 

(All of the characters, except 
Gordy Ghost, are present.) 

woopoy (facing the others)—Sit 
down, everybody, please. I have 
called you all together for a very 
special reason. Racky, stop hop- 
ping around and sit down. What is 
the matter with you, anyway? 

racky (hopping up and down)— 
Dearie me, I just can’t help it! I’ve 
got jumpy nerves. 

wuiskers—lIt’s the same with me. 
I find myself hop—hop—hopping 
all the time. 

wittie—I’ve got something even 
worse. I can’t sleep a wink at night 
—not a single wink! 

au. (talking at once)—I can’t 
sleep either. It’s terrible. What are 
we going to do? 

woopr—Quict, 


everybody! I 
want to talk to you about Gordy 
Ghost. I know he is the reason you 
are jumpy and can’t sleep. It is 
very upsetting to have him on 


Cranberry Island—those weird 
cries in the middle of the night and 
the way he swoops down on you 
out of nowhere when you're not 
expecting it. Now I have a plan. 

auw—Hurray! Hurray! Woody 
Greenleaf has a plan. 

woopr—Yes, I have a plan. This 
is what we must do. When Gordy 
Ghost tries to scare us we must 
scare him right back. You, Blackie 
Bear, can show him your long, 
pointed teeth and growl at him 
Willie Wolf, can you growl and 
howl? Snappy Alligator can snap 
those powerful jaws of his open 
and closed a few times. Remem- 
ber, we want to scare him stiff so 
that he'll go away and stop bother- 
ing us. 

BLACKIE—I 
work. 

witttte—Nor me either. I just 
hope he doesn’t come too close to 
me because if he does, I don’t quite 
know how I'll keep these feet of 
mine from running away with me 

woopy—It’s worth trying, isn’t 
it? Now you just do what I’ve told 
you. 

racky—Sh! Here he comes now. 

(All faces turn :o look off stage. 
Everything is very quiet for a few 
seconds. ) 

(Gordy flies in, making ghostly 
noises and flying back and forth.) 

(Blackie approaches Gordy tim- 
idly and growls. ) 

corpy (in a loud voice)—Boo! 

(Blackie backs away. He is 
plainly frightened. ) 

(Snappy approaches Gordy, and 


don’t know if it'll 


opens and closes his jaws with a 
loud snap.) 
coroy (in a loud veice)—Boo! 
(Snappy backs away. He is ver) 
frightened too.) 


Cranberry 
Island 


AGNES KEMPTON 


( Willie approaches Gordy, bark- 
ing and growling ferociously.) 

coroy (in a loud voice)—Boo! 

( Willie stands still for a moment 
trembling. Then he turns and runs 
of] stage.) 

coroy (in even louder voice)— 
Boo! 

(Everyone runs off stage.) 

woopy (who has been watching 
from a distance, running to stage 
center)—Hey, come back here! 
(Throws up his hands.) Oh, what’s 
the use? (Shrugs his shoulders and 
follows other players off stage.) 


Scene 2 

(All of the characters, except 
Gordy, are on Stage.) 

wooor—lI think you all know 
why I asked you to come here 
again. I have another plan to get 
rid of Gordy Ghost. 

wHiskers (excifediy)—We'll try 
to do better this time. What’s your 
plan? 

au—Yes, tell us your plan. We 
want to hear it! 


woooy (holding up his hands)— 
All right. Be quiet and I'll tell you. 
I’ve decided that we'll have to 
catch Gordy Ghost. Yes, we'll have 
to catch him. New here is my plan. 
Willie can get a good hold on him 
with his sharp teeth and— 

wittie—But why do I have to do 
it? Can’t someone else? 

woopr—Will you please listen? 
Now first, Willie gets a firm hold 
on Gordy with his teeth, see. Then 
you, Blackie, pounce on him with 
all four paws. 

sLackie (in a very shaky voice )— 
But I’m not very good at pouncing 
on anything. In fact, I am probably 
the worst pouncer in the whole 
world. My mother used to say to 
my father, “The way that Blackie 
pounces is really a disgrace.” And 
my father used to say— 

woopr—Do you want to get rid 
of Gordy Ghost or not? 

au—Yes! Yes! 

woopr—aAll right then. Blackie 
will pounce on him. Then you, 
Snappy, (Continued on page 82 ) 
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A Poetic 
Assembly __ 


PETER VALLETUTTI 


\ Y FIFTH-GRADE children decided to present 
1 | “a tribute to literature” for an assembly 
rogram. Poetry was chosen as the theme 
Since the program was to be worked out by 
class and teacher, there was little structuring 
beforehand. The content of the program was 
to be determined by the interests of the stu- 
dents and the prejudices of the teacher. There- 
fore, the first of many steps was the collation 
of varied selections 
The children were asked to find samples of 
different types of poetry. In order to further 
build interest and to stimulate their searching, 
I read examples of humorous, lyrical, descrip- 
tive, and narrative From the verses 
brought in by the children, the group selected 
those they liked best and felt would prove ef- 
fective in assembly. They chose the following 
1. The first selection was “Winds A-Blow- 
ing,” by May Justus (reprinted here by per- 
mission of the author). This lyrical poem, 
which describes the contrasting winds, lent it- 
self to choral and solo reading. We utilized vo- 
cal sound effects and the poem’s inflections 
and the ebb and flow of its variations. The 
many contrasting lines of imagery also allowed 
for vocal variety by changing rate, pitch, 
rhythm, intensity, volume, voiced sound ef- 
fects, and vocal contrast. 


The North Wind is a beggar 
Who shudders at the cold 

The South Wind is a sailor 
With pockets full of gold. 

The East Wind is a gypsy 
With saucy cap and feather. 
The West Wind is a wizard 
Who conjures wicked weather. 


styles 


The Winter Wind’s a giant 

As grumpy as a bear. 

The Summer Wind's a lady 

With flowers in her hair. 

The Autumn Wind’s an old man 
As touchy as a thistle 

The Spring Wind’s a gay lad 
Who blows a silver whistle 


2. The second selection was “A Tragic 
Story,” by William Makepeace Thackeray 
(found in many anthologies). This well-known 
humorous selection tells of a “sage in days of 
yore, And he a handsome pigtail wore.” Its 


Program | 


humor furnished a change of 
mood from the lyricism of 
the first piece. It begs for a 
solo reading plus a dance pan- 
tomime to animate the dra- 
matic detail. Thus a child’s 
voice, a pair of dancing legs, 
and a twirling, bobbing braid 
brought a poem to life 


3. The third poem we pre- 
sented was “O Captain! My 
Captain!” by Walt Whitman. 











Still another change of pace! 
This dramatic poem required 
no special effects. Its tragedy 
is SO intensely personal that it 
needs nothing more than a sympathetic reading 
given by a sensitive and understanding child 


4. The fourth selection was “Stately Verse,” 


by an unknown author. This poem supplied 
comic relief and an opportunity to employ the 
device of the incongruous punch line. The 
chorus read the first three lines of each stanza 
in serious, majestic tones, building supposedly 
to a climax of meaning. But, instead of a line 
of universal import, a weak, single voice piped 
out in contrast to the profound chorus and 
revealed the delicious absurdity of the poem. 


If Mary goes far out to sea, 
By wayward breezes fanned, 

I'd like to know—<can you tell me? 
Just where would Maryland? 


If Tenny went high up in air 
And looked o’er land and lea, 
Looked here and there and everywhere, 
Pray what would Tennessee? 


I looked out of the window and 
Saw Orry on the lawn; 

He’s not there now, and who can tell 
Just where has Oregon? 


Two girls were quarreling one day 
With garden tools, and so 

I said, “My dears, let Mary rake 
And just let Idaho.” 

An English lady had a steed. 
She called him “ ‘Ighland Bay.” 

She rode for exercise, and thus 
Rhode Island every day. 


October 15 is Poetry Day 
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5. The fifth selection was the famous War 
Inevitable speech by Patrick Henry. Although 
this fierce and eloquent speech is technically 
classified as prose, it has the quality of poetry. 


6. The sixth selection was “The Dog’s Cold 
Nose,” by Arthur Guiterman (reprinted here 
by permission of the publishers, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. from Lyric Laughter, by Arthur 
Guiterman; copyright, 1939). The comedy in 
this selection cries out for visual effects and 
a chance for correlation with art. The ark was 
built and painted, and the many animals were 
constructed life size so that the children could 
by hiding behind the special sets, move at ap- 
propriate times into the ark. The “animals” 
were put through their paces by a solo reader. 


When Noah, perceiving "twas time to embark, 
Persuaded the creatures to enter the Ark, 
The dog, with a friendliness truly sublime, 
Assisted in herding them. Two at a time 

He drove in the elephants, zebras, and gnus 
Until they were packed like a box full of 


screws, 
The cat in the cupboard, the mouse on the 
shelf, 
The bug in the crack; then he backed in him- 
self. 


But such was the lack of available space 

He couldn't tuck all of him into the place. 

So after the waters had flooded the plain 

And down from the heavens fell blankets of 
rain, 

He stood with his muzzle thrust out through 
the door 

The whole forty days of that terrible pour. 

Because of which drenching, zoologists hold, 

The nose of a healthy dog always—is cold! 

(Continued on page 101) 








Let Columbus Inspire 


Creative Writin 


A classroom reading play 
& play 


by VERA CHADWICK SMITH 


Return to Barcelona 


CHARACTERS 


NARRATOR DIEGO ) 
KING—Ferdinand. = SalLors Any 
QUEEN— Isabella. INDIANS num- 
FIRST ADVISOR cot a ber. 


SECOND ADVISOR MESSENGER 


SETTING 
Time.—April, 1493. Place.—Palace at 
Barcelona, Spain. Scenery.—This play 
can be given in a classroom without 
scenery or on the stage of an auditori- 
um. Using more than one level is effec- 
tive. There should be places for the 
King, Queen, and Columbus to sit. 
CosTuMES 
If costumes are used at all, they may 
be very simple: crowns and robes for 
King and Queen, robes but no crowns 
for Courtiers, capes for Columbus and 
Advisors, blankets and feathered head- 
dresses for the Indians, blue jeans and 
middies for the Sailors. 





narrator—This is a proud and 
exciting day for us in Barcelona. 
Christopher Columbus has just re- 
turned after a successful voyage to 
the Indies. Today our triumphant 
voyager has led the gayest and the 
greatest march since the Roman 
emperors returned from their con- 
quests. 

Columbus has been summoned 
to Barcelona by the King and 
Queen, who were his backers for 
the expedition. They are waiting to 
greet him. 

Throngs of people have gathered 
to pay respects and to cheer the 
great traveler. Columbus is accom- 
panied by his son Diego, some of 
his crew, and a few copper-skinned 
natives of that distant land. 

All of them carry trophies of the 
amazing voyage across the ocean. 
They have brought strange birds 
and curious woods and branches. 

(Sounds of cheering in distance, 
trumpet fanfare, curtains open to 
reveal King and Queen, Courtiers, 
Advisors.) 

(Columbus enters, followed by 
Sailors and Indians. As he ap- 
proaches the throne, King and 
Queen rise. He kneels.) 


xine (placing his sword on the 
shoulder of Columbus )—Christo- 
pher Columbus, you have brought 
great honor to our country. This 
day we bestow upon you the title 
of Admiral of the Ocean Sea. This 
gives you command over Spanish 
ships bound to or from the Indies 
as soon as they pass a certain 
meridian. 

queen— Arise, Admiral. 

(Columbus rises and all three 
are seated.) 

xinc—Some of our advisors are 
here to ask you questions regard- 
ing your voyage. 

FiRsT ADVISOR (Steps forward)— 
First of all, Admiral, will you 
please tell us if you had any par- 
ticular difficulty on the voyage? 

co.umsus—My greatest difficulty 
was with the sailors, who became 
disheartened and fearful when we 
sailed so many days without see- 
ing land. 

FiRsT ADvIsoR—Is it true that they 
mutinied? 

coLumsus—Yes, it is true. 


Suggest media 
Offer assistance 


Give recognition 


queen—What did you do when 
this happened? 

co.umsus—lI tried to cheer the 
men, and I prayed. 

xinc—How long did the mutiny 
last? 

co.tumeus—Upntil we sighted land. 

First aovison—How long had you 
been at sea before you sighted 
land? 

cotumsus—We had been gone 
from Spain more than two months. 

courtier (from group)—Who 
first sighted land? 

(Columbus turns to one of his 
sailors for this answer.) 

saicon—We do not know just 
which man it was. There has been 
some disagreement about this. At 
any rate, it was the men on the 
“Pinta” who sighted land first. 

SECOND apvisor—Will you tell us 
what you did when you landed? 

co.umeus—We fell on our knees 
and thanked God for our safe voy- 
age. Then we raised the flag and 
took possession of the land in the 
name of Spain. 


A Sailor’s Thoughts 
by SHERYL BOUDREAU, an accelerated fifth-grader 


Shawsheen School, Tewksbury, Massachusetts 


submitted by her teacher, LYDIA S. HOW ARD 


DEAREST MARIA, 


August 1, 1492 


Provide the stimulus 


facts, his- 
torical fiction 


play, story, poem, song, 
a sailor's letter, a sailor's 
diary, an Indian’s thoughts 


grammar, spelling, compo- 
sition, research sources 


“do” the play, read the 
story or poem, sing the 
song, display the letter, 
“publish” the diary, let 

the Indian “talk” 


xinc—Admiral Columbus, did 
you deliver my letter to the Grand 
Khan? 

co.umsus—Your Majesty, I did 
not see the Grand Khan. 

queen—We hoped you would 
bring gold, jewels, and other rich- 
es. Have you brought none at all? 

cotumsus—None, Your Majesty. 
However, I feel sure we will be 
able to find wealth if you will per- 
mit us to make a return voyage. 

xinc—This will require serious 
thought. Meanwhile, let the Ad- 
visors continue. 

First aovisor—Exactly where did 
you land? 

cotumeus—On an island off the 
mainland. It was one of many is- 
lands—beautiful and fertile. We 
did not find any of the ports which 
we expected to find. However, I 
am firmly convinced that if our 
generous sovereigns will finance 
another voyage, we will readily find 
the ports, our original objective. 

queen-——We must first consider 
the cost. (Continued on page 50, 


October 12, 1492 


It was about 6:00 A.M. There was a faint 


I am very sorry to tell you that I must 
sail with Columbus. I do not want to fall off 
the edges. We will be eaten by monsters. 

Please take good care of our son. Make 
him grow up big and strong, so I can be proud 
of him. If you ever need money, there is a 
secret panel in our wall. There are a few 
coins to live on. 

Columbus is crazy. The men do not like 
him. He does not have much knowledge of the 
water. I’ve been in prisons before. I was afraid 
but that fear is nothing compared to now. We 
may sail back, so be hopeful. 

Your loving husband, 
JUAN 


light in the east. All of a sudden, there was 
a cry from my ship, the “Pinta.” The lookout 
had seen land!!! Land Ho!! Everyone crowded 
on the decks. There was a faint trace of shore- 
line in the distance. Everyone was gleeful. 

Later that morning we rowed to land. 
Then Columbus claimed the land for Spain. I 
had a wonderful feeling. We explored some of 
it and sent an expedition to find life. 

I’m proud to even have seen such a man 
as Columbus. He had faith and when he was 
forced to sail back, he refused. He is a won- 
derful captain. 

JUAN DE MOGUER 
from his diary 
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She's ready... 
but are you ? 


“PROJECT TALENT” conducted by the University of Pittsburgh suggests 
that only 1 American high school student in 100 can write a paragraph in 
perfect English! 

Are you ready to meet this challenge? 

Enjoying English offers a unique Two-Track Program that allows you to pace 
the work according to the needs of your class. Flexible organization permits 
special stress on usage and grammar units when and where you feel it is most 
needed. 

Enjoying English starts developing communication skills in the second grade 
and never lets up. Reading, speaking, listening, and writing are interwoven 
in a natural sequence in each self-expression unit. Backing up the colorful 
and student-appealing texts are teachers’ editions (containing an annotated 
pupil's text and teacher’s manual) and skill-solidifying workbooks. 

Give every one of your pupils an equal chance to succeed in high school. 
Enlist the full power of Enjoying English—the program with a proven record 


of developing the all-important communication skills. 


ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


Wolfe DeLancey Hamilton Howard Michelsen 
GRADES 2-8 COPYRIGHT 1961 


THE L.W. COMPANY 


A Division of Random Hovse, Inc. 
249 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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Return to Barcelona 
(Continued from page 49) 


SECOND aDvisor—Yes, Her Maj- 
esty is right. Before we decide on 
another voyage we need to know 
how much the last one cost. 

co.tumsus—Actually the cost was 
very low considering the gains 
which will come to Spain. Roughly 
speaking, the total cost was about 
fourteen thousand dollars. 

FIRST ADVisor—Let’s see 
salary was—? 

co.tumsus—I was paid at the rate 
of three hundred dollars a year. 
The crew members received two 
dollars and a half a month. The 
food is estimated to have cost four 
or five cents per man per day. 

SECOND apdvisor—That sounds 
fair enough. Do you think you 
could make another voyage for 
about the same amount? 

co.tumsus—Perhaps not. Prices 
are going up. The men will expect 
more money next time. However, 
Spain cannot afford to let Portugal 
und other countries get ahead in 





your 





Colorful Month 


My first is found in strong and 
bold, 

My next is found in ice and cold. 

My third is found in thumb and 
toe. 

My fourth is found in come and go. 

My fifth is found in bird and bee; 

My sixth is found in one and three. 

My last is found in right and true. 

When I come in, Jack Frost does, 
too. Carrie I. Quick 
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this race for exploration and dis- 
covery. If we do not follow this 
with another voyage, we will lose 
all we have gained 

oQueen—I am interested in the 
people you saw on the island. Were 
they all like these? (Gestures to 
the Indians, standing silently.) 

cotumsus—Yes, Your Majesty 
They were all copper-skinned. They 
lived simply. They seemed peaceful 

oqueen—But they carry weapons 

cotumsus (fakes spear from In 
dian)—These weapons are used for 
hunting rather than for war. 

xinc—How do you communi- 
cate? Have you taught them our 
language? 

cotumsus—Only a few words 
Sign language is our chief means 
of communication. 

queen—! wonder if our Christian 
missionaries might not be sent there 
to work with the natives 

cotumsus—There should be a 
great opportunity for miussionary 
work with these people. I would be 
glad to take missionaries with me 
if you will permit me to make an- 
other voyage. 

queen (turns to Diego)—Diego, 
what do you think about your 
father’s great voyage? 

pieso—! am proud and happy to 
be his son, Your Majesty. 

xine—Would you like to go on 
such a voyage? 

pieso—Oh, yes! Father says that 
when I am a little older he will take 
me with him. 


Continued on page 63) 





RECORD ALBUMS 
“~ re | Original Song 


P Ls Stories for Children 
~ To Dramatize 
' ~ in Primary and 
( i Jj ( Elementary Grades 


An invaluable aid created for teachers 
by teachers. Each album contains six 
Original song stories with full instru- 
mental accompaniment and vocal in- 
terpretation in an approved key... 
plus illustrated actions and suggested 
classroom and assembly adaptions. 


FREE! Send for 16-page teacher's guide contain- 
ing song analyses and suggested applications. 


SCHOOL PRICE $5.50 ‘pve snce seo) 


SEER RRR EERE TEETER EEE HEHE HEE 


5 ALBUMS AVAILABLE 


#1 (Grades K-3) 

I'm A Ding Dong Ding Dong Choo Choo; 
Maybe I'll Find A Kitty Under The 
Christmas Tree; An Indian Song; I'm A 
Little Puppet; My Little Puppy; Here 
Comes The Circus Parade 


#2 (Grades K-3) 

The Lazy Little Hen; i Am The Wind; 
The Clock Song; The Tiptoe Elf; Johnny 
Jump-Up; At The Rodeo. 


#3 (Grades 1-6) HOLIDAY SONGS 

The George Washington Song; Strolling 
Down The Street Easter Morning; When 
The Flag Is Passing By; I'm A Sailor- 
man; If You Ask Me Why I'm Thankful; 
Caroling. 


24 (Gr. K-3) IN THE TOY SHOP 

In The Toy Shop; If | Could Have A 
Pony; The Little Rag Dolls; I'm A Little 
Chinese Doll; The Snapdragon Song; 
When The Little Dutch Shoes Parade. 
25 (Gr. K-3) DOWN ON THE FARM 
Down On The Farm; Little Ducky Dod- 
die; You'll Never Catch Me!; Little 
Scarecrow; Pumpkins On Parade; Needle 
In A Haystack. 


Order by album number from 


SING 'N DO CO., INC. 
P.O. BOX 279 + RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


Q B WHEN SHOULD A 
wey TEACHER BORROW? 


A. Z PROBABLY RIGHT NOW! 





UTTT777 V7) 7 Md V//0 
if you do have money problems on your 
mind right now, get a loan from us en- 
tirely by mail. It's the completely private 
way to get cash to clean up bills or for 
up-coming expenses. Our years of expe- 
rence permit us to make a loan on your 
signature. No co-signers. 


* Borrow $50 1o $600 

* No payments during summer 
if your income stops. 

* 2 years to repay—pay faster 
and reduce cost. 

*% Borrow from an old established 


company. 


AMERICAN LOAN PLA 


: Dept. 1.9011 
City National Bidg. 

* Omaha 2, Neb. Amount wanted $ 

* NAME 

> AGE 

+ ADDRESS — 
* CITY STATE a 
* NAME AND ADDRESS 

+ OF SCHOOL ae 


: Supervised by the State of Nebraska, | 





ONCE upon a time there was a jolly fat pump Play section A of music very slowly, re (Depending on the class, the children may 


kin. He was y ft vy. with a huge broad » as lone as interest holds. The children want to have two or three act out Mr. Pump- 
in. Every night the jolly fat pumpkin nm rock W the music—but be careful kin by sitting on the floor with arms clasped 
vatched and waited for someone to light his rock just a little and do it slowly with around knees, and rolling over on one side 
t candle so he could shine out a merry f when he falls. Perhaps they may want to know 
vk Te rin through the window. He lly fellow found he could rock very what happens next—in which case, proceed 
waited and ted, but it seemed to him that é y. Then he began to rock just a bit faste1 with the rest of the story.) 
H _een © ' er come ck ck-a-rock-a-rock Mr. Pumpkin tried and tried to think of a 
One nicht t at he was thinking that his Play section B of music, maintainine the way to get back on the window sill again. How 
would soon shrivel to a scowl. he heard tempo and allowine the chanee of rhythm could he do it? Well, he did a very unusual 
footsteps and saw a light coming toward him notes to suggest the faster rocking mo thing. He tried to jump. He tried a little jump 
At last! It must be Halloweén!” Sure enough, n. Repeat as long as interest holds.) (play first measure, section D) but it wasn’t 
few 1 his gay face was shining And then, just as he was rocking his very nearly high enough. Then he tried a middle- 
through the window best—a strange and terrible thing happened sized jump (play second measure, section D) 
Now Mr. Pumpkin was on a wide window Can you guess what it was? Yes, he rocked and that was better, but not quite enough 
ill. where he could look out and see clowns d rocked so far that he rolled too near the hen he took such a big breath that he nearly 
d cowbovs ind hobos. tigers and dee of the window sill, and down. down. he blew out his little candle and said to himself. 
ehosts. walking alon When thev saw Mr fell to the floor. Listen to the music and see “One, two, jump!” (play third and fourth 
Pumpkin’s warm smile flickering through the f can tell when Mr. Pumpkin rolls off measures, section D) and this time he made it 
vindow, some would ih and some would he window sill ill right 
‘le. some w ( np up and down—but / tion C, starting softly, and endine (Now have all the children crouch down on 
not even a sitfgle ghost was afraid of him. This in ire, where the pump- the floor and act out section D of the miusi« 
r? | trie y fat I y » happy Cc ad d \ [ ren ft , VM APoOvV onpine a little / ohn r &€a h lime.) 
1 to do! , nd begin mu What do vou think he did next? Yes, at 
He began sl vy. slowly. rocking back ar 1 and B with repeats if desired first he was afraid to even move, for fear he 
fr \ viv he went rock. rock. rock if lren may let head fall be- would take another tumble, but his jolly grin 
hack and forth. rock. rock, to and fro tween Ki } made an old witch laugh so hard that he soon 


forgot his spill and began to rock again. This 
time he was very careful. He went rock, rock, 
rock, rock, very slowly. At last Halloween 
night was over and the jolly pumpkin’s light 


rey fe 
a. : went out. As he was falling asleep, he dreamed 
¢ baad q of the fun he had that night 
eo 4 , ® (D.C. al Fine and continue as many times 
> is de l To end the story play section € 


at omittine the wt five notes. Play slower and 


‘ Ser, slower until the last line of the story.) 
(After the children have learned the story 
ey, and aAccOoOMmpanvin2 musk (ry plavine section 
e C without the final five notes. The children witil 
~~ STORY AND have to listen carefully to see whether or not 
MUSICAL ACTIVITIES BY Mr. Pumpkin actually falls off. If he doesn't 
ELVA S. DANIELS simply go back and replay section C. After the 


children are very familiar with the story, play 


faci ection and ask @ ¢ hi d lo te ll that part 
4 ) while the others act it out. Let children take 
turns beine the storyteller—and don't be sur- 


; , j ul 
prised Fle add several clever details.) 
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Vor the 
xO 


TV? We 
kinder 
in 


SCARS of the Waldorf? Oscars of 
O producing Oscars in the 
garten—through cooking—all 62 children 
two classes, with a portable double hot plate 
and an oven, one electrical outlet, and a lot 
of eager, flexible fingers in the pie 

We begin this month (October). Occasion? 
Our Halloween party. Menu? Orange gelatin 
Caterers? Kindergar 


are 


pumpkin-face cookies. 
teners. 

I'wo days before Halloween we make gela 
tin. One package to each six or seven children 

two spoons (one wooden, one metal), one 
bowl—these items on a tray in center of circle 
of cooks. (We use the floor.) I boil the water 
in a kettle. This I pour, but the children meas 
ure and pour the cold water. One empties the 
package into the bowl. Each has a turn to stir 
with and metal to “feel” the 
difference in heat conductivity. Another child 
takes the bowl to the school refrigerator (ac- 


wooden spoon 


companied by a “door holder,” of course) 


Benefits? Language arts: powder, dry, sug 
ary, liquid, dissolve, congeal, color, orange 
hot, and cold. Reading readiness: recipe on 


the box. Science: heat conductivity, changes 


from solid to liquid, boiling water emits steam 


we see vapor, we hear whistling. Arithmetic 


1 cup hot, 1 cup cold, 2 cups make 1 pint, 1 
package to 6 children. Social: taking turns 
working together in small groups. Health 


washing hands first, of course, and donning a 
smock. You'll think of more 
On the day before Halloween around a 


work table 8 children sit (hands washed and 


Food Puppets em 


Give a Program 


kK 
4 
it out, and stapled it to a kite stick 


All the 


one group; the dairy products formed 


on construction paper, colored it 


fruits and vegetables 


other. The third group consisted of 


ACH child made a picture of a food 


cul 


th 


children who had made cereal-product 


puppets, and the fourth group wer« 
meat, eggs, and fish foods 

For the program, the puppeteers sat 
Each to 


a semicircle group stood 


th 


viy 


formed 


its verse, and then each child in the group 
in 


‘This is 


that 


identified his puppet, 
orange,’ for example 


saying 


After 


th 


group repeated its verse and sat down 


ELEANOR P. KARPE 


smocks donned). Others are busy with a free 


choice “work time.” At the cooking table are 
8” squares of wax paper, mixing bowl, | 
pound 6X sugar, graham crackers, raisins, 


food coloring, tongue depressors, softened but- 


milk, 


vanilla, salt, measuring and mixing 
Children measure and then sift 
sugar, measure and add other ingredients, 


er, 
spoons, Siltet 
the 
mix red and yellow food coloring to make or- 


ange, and stir. Then each child, using a tongue 
depressor, frosts a graham cracker with orange 
icing and makes a jack-o’-lantern face with 
raisins. The cracker is then put into a sand 


wich bag | 
the 
time 

Room mothers provide the finishing party 


already marked with child’s name ) 


bag is stapled, and stashed away till party 


touches, but oh, such Halloween happiness 
eating your own gelatin and your own cooky! 
We ev make extra for those who are absent 
that day and always additional ones for the 
ecretaries and principal. Even the custodians 
enjoy their kindergarten caper. Opportunities 
for learning? Plentiful! Opportunities for fun? 
Overwhelming! 

Breakfast in the middle of a November 
day? What a joy! We prepare oatmeal and 
serve with milk, white or brown sugar, orang 

ce, and toast (my toaster from home) with 
butte nd jelly. When we cook it ourselves, 
ve'll eat it every time. This we serve buffet, 
bu sit in groups of eight around four ta 
bles. In the center of each table on a tray are 
the sugar, milk, and jelly. We put down our 


GROUP I— 
Fruits and vegetables we eat each day 
lo keep us well for work and play 
GROUP II 
Milk 
Make strong teeth and bones for you. 
GROUP III 
Cerea 
Much energy we get from wheat 


GROUP IV 


and cheese and butter, too, 


ls and bread we all should eat 


Meat, eggs, and fish make muscles strong 
So you can jump and hop and skip along 
ALI 


It’s fun to eat good foods, you know. 
They keep us well and help us grow. 


Cooking Capers 


wn place mat with napkin on the left, knife 
and spoon on the right, and cup of orange 
juice above that. This and the next cooking 
sessions become enterprises for our food and 
health unit. 


This time one of the natural sciences gets 
our attention. We make butter. Our kinder- 
garteners are all “shook up” when it’s butter- 
making time. In a sterilized quart jar we pour 
¥2 pint of chilled whipping cream. I begin, and 
each child takes a turn, shaking the jar. The 
process never ends until the butter is made. 
The whey is then poured off, sometimes tast- 
ed, and the butter is turned out into a small 
bowl, set in a larger bowl of ice to chill, and 
covered with wax paper until it can be taken 
to the cafeteria refrigerator for overnight stor- 
age. These are the things we look and listen 
for. We see: a liquid (cream); a solid (but- 
ter). We hear: a jiggle (the liquid); a thump 
(the butter); a sloshing (the whey). You re- 
member “Litthke Miss Muffet,” don’t you? 

We also identify, classify, and recognizc 
fresh vegetables. We again experiment with 
boiling water and smells, time ourselves with 
the clock, measure. What we making? 
Vegetable soup—from scratch! (One little 
fellow remarked, “Don’t you know ith much 
eathier to buy vegetable thoup in a can!’’) 
We'll eat the soup with our bread-and-butter 
yesterday. Aluminum foil 


are 


sandwiches made 


pans have been collected since September and 
sterilized, and by now (Continue 


lon pa 102 
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The Lobster 


Charlotte R. Stubenvoll 






2. The lobster has four pairs of 
walking legs. The first two pairs 
have small pincers. The other two 
pairs each have one small claw. 









6. Men catch lobsters in special 
wooden traps. The shells turn red 
when lobsters are cooked. People 
like to eat lobsters, 









4. Lobster yes 08 
any direction because they are at 
the end of small stalks. 
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the animal with claw fists 














Will Miss Carroll 
fell Tomm) 
What the word I82 . 














AS A GOOD TEACHER, Miss Carroll knows 


that Tommy will never become an independent reader if she 
is always ready to give him ‘‘the easy way out to tell him 
the word. She will insist that he tell her the wor 

After all, his READING FOR MEANING Series hi 


an efficient, reliable technique for ‘‘breaking the code 


of printed language. There is no reason, then, at this stage 


of the reading game, for him to be stumped by a word which 


he wouid know immediately if he heard it spoken 





[he two pre-reading workbooks, GETTING READY and LEARNING 
LETTER SOUNDS, constitute a dramatic curtain raiser in the READ 
ING FOR MEANING Program. Through them, Tommy had developed 
specific reading skills before he opened his first preprimer TIP. He had 
already used oral and pictorial context to choose words which make 
sense was already well grounded in visually distinguishing letters 
and words from one an | was already able to recognize certain 
distinctions in beginning sound could already associate printed 


letters with the sounds they stand for in words 


Just how did Tommy learn to use letter-sound clues before he started 
reading his first preprimer? Here you have the story of a revolutionary 
development that y the most exciting thing that has happened 


to primary reading instruction in a long, long time! 


The teaching tool is LEARNING LETTER SOUNDS! It is used follow- 
ing completion of GETTING READY. Rather than just another phonics 
workbook, LEARNING LETTER SOUNDS is a carefully worked out 
method for teaching beginning readers to make sure, immediate and 
permanent associations of consonant s and the sounds they stand 
for in words. In addition, 15 le n the workbook ingeniously com 
bine “pictured context” with th letter-sound associations, so that, 


before his preprimer Tommy was already conditioned to 





use context clue 1 letter ind clues to identify words that he met 


in his reading 


With such specif reparat t the pre-reading level, Tommy devel 
oped reading sk t are now second nature to him. From the very 
start he underst t the words a *nces in his readers were 
just the same he used in hi ay talking. They were, in 


fact, “printed talk.” From the beginning, therefore, he has been able 





to apply to printed rds a di , reliable technique, using context 
and letter-sound it u ’ printed language. Any pupil 
trained in this tech from 1 te just as ready as Tommy to 
get on with tl { reading, iS hat words in print are not 


ominous stran 


Miss Carroll er alert ~e thi uses his “word attack skill.’ 


In a busy c m this 1ot always easy, for it takes time, energy 


and intuition [ hen the easy way out to tell the pupil 


the word tempting! But she persists and helps Tommy put 
into practice t he learned at the begin1 levels of the READING 
FOR MEANIN( I , Miss Carroll has earned the 
blessings of teachers in the grades that follow of administrators 
perplexed with the perennial “What’s-Wrong-With-Reading” of 
of Tommy himself, WHOM SHI 


t 


parents nd most important, 


HAS TAUGHI AD! 


FOR YOUR FREE DEMONSTRATION KIT, SEE OVER 





DYome Coltma hela tole 
~~ KNOW MORE 
' ABOUT IT? 2 





Use this upon t btain a free Demonstration Kit of the 
LEARNING LETTER SOUNDS for use with your pupils this 
ntains 


plastic canister 


sstrated Teacher's Guide 
LEARNING LETTER SOUNDS 


ria r iding information on 


POSITION 


SCH 


ADDRESS 


: MIFFLI 
2 Park Street 
Boston 7, Massa 















EDBALL 


PIC INCUIC 


gf 


a pes « 


piace 






Linoleum Cutters, Water Solu- 
ble and Oil Inks 


e Low cost, excellent quality 

e Hand ground steel cutters 

e High quality pigment ink 
with many extra uses 

Write for FREE lesson plans. Ask your 

schoo! supply house for. . 


“SPEEDBA||" 


Sponsors of National Scholastic Block Printing Awards 
C. Howard Hunt Co Camden 1, N.J 


b l CHRISTMAS- 

‘ R Plays * Pageants “4, ft 
Solos * Music 

CATALOG | 


Caro! Books 
Records * Cantatas 
send request to 
RODEHEAVER 













HALL-MACK CO. 






257 Winth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 








VISUAL AIDS 
PICTURE SETS 


For Social Studies 


BIRDS AT HOME 





ANIMALS - BIRDS - INDIANS 
WILDFLOWERS 


These authentic reproductions in four 
color deeptone offset. Packed in a 
window envelope. Size 10 x 12. 

Order from your School Supply Dealer or 
saa eceaecaeaaeeae seeeceaceeeeee & 
M. A. DONOHUE v CO., Dept. 101 
711 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


$1.00 per set, postpaid plus 25 cents per order 


handling charge 
enclosed. No « d's Pleas« 
Please send cts marked below 
#990 TRAVELING with we Bae 
ictures by Walter W« 
#991 wito ARMEALS. “ 
eber 


#992 DomEsTiC Animate 
12 


#993 INDIANS oF YESTERDAY 
6 picture Volf 
2994 Sp ge ar HOM 
12 ires by Jacob Abbott 
2996 ANIMAL BABIES an 
b bott 
2896 ANIMAL ANCESTORS 
er We 
. #997 wivorLowens—4s Wianowers 
2998 Famous g INDIAN ‘cniers: 
11 ames asaty 
#1000 Bia tirrie _ASEALS 
1¢ RK 


’ 
21001 TWENTY, FAMILIAR BIRDS 


20 birds, 10 plates by ino Carbe 
Name ercccece 
EE vn wens dh bee eter eebes «see heeee 
City Zone State 











Return to Barcelona 
Continued from page 50, 


QUEEN (fo Columbus)—I see that 
your heart is really set on another 
voyage. 

co._umsus—Yes, Your Majesty! 

FIRST ADVISOR—With Your Majes- 
ties’ and the Admiral’s permission, 
I should like to ask the crew some 
questions. 

(King and Columbus nod as- 
sent.) 

First aDvisorR (fo Sailor A )—Wil! 
you please step closer? (Sailor A 


| complies.) If you were given the 


opportunity, would you make an- 
other voyage? 

saiton A—I'm glad I didn't miss 
the experience, but I'd never do it 
again. 

First ADvisoR (fo Sailor B)—How 
about you, sailor? Would you do 
it again? 

saitor s—No, sir, not again. I 
thought we could not return be- 
cause the winds all seemed to blow 


| from the east 





First apvisor (fo Sailor C)—If 
the Admiral takes another voyage, 
would you be willing to go with 
him? 

saicon c—Well, sir, I wouldn't 
mind if they'd raise my wages. But 
I would want to sail in a better ship 
than the “Nina.” We might get rich 
if they'd let us go again 

(Messenger enters. He bows to 
Kine and hands him a message. 
King reads, shakes his head, and 
hands message to First Advisor.) 

First apvisor (reading aloud)— 
We have just been informed that 
Portugal is now outfitting ships that 
will sail to India, using the same 
route which was used by Admiral 
Columbus.” 

cotumeus (risine)—Your Maijes- 
ties, I appeal to you to use all speed 
in financing a new expedition. Por- 
tugal is jealous of your success 
King John realizes that to Portugal 


could have come the honors of this 


first voyage. He will lose no time 
now in sending out the ships he is 
outfitting. 


| 
KING (sfands)—I realize we must | 


act quickly. Admiral, you will meet 
with us tomorrow and give us de- 
tailed plans and estimates of your 
next voyage 

(f veryone looks excited and hap- 
py, especially Admiral Columbus 
and Diego.) 

QUEEN (rising, speaking gracious- 
ly)—Admiral Columbus, you have 
brought great honor to our country 
Your name will go down in history 
You have opened the way for new 
trade and have found people to 
whom we should send missionaries 
Today the eyes of the world are 
upon you. May we wish you suc- 
cess in your next voyage. (She ex- 
tends her hand and Columbus kiss- 
es it. He bows to the Kine.) 

(Curtain or processional exit 
with King and Queen leading 


Columbus next.) 





A Book of Plays 


Paul T. Nolan, whose plays have ap- 
peared in Tue Instructor's dramatics 
section, is the author of a new book, 
Round-the-W orld Plays for Young 
People, published by Plays, Inc., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 


send for your 


Pell PARTY 


LETTER-WRITING KIT 














MAUrTIEBicg. 4S B.7. Bema’ 


LAA Ti in) \ he my) PY yy) I ee 








Improves Handwriting -- 


And It’s Fun! 

Specially created for fourth grade 
through junior high, thousands of teach- 
ers have used the Pen Party and endorsed 
it. New vitality is provided for a tradi- 
tional teaching chore. Correspondence 
between classes in different parts of the 
U.S. inspires new interests, new incen- 
tives. Work improves noticeably! 


Here’s What You Receive 

Parker supplies a complete kit of materi- 
als plus instructions—also, the name and 
address of a teacher willing and inter- 
ested in corresponding with your class. 
Once you receive the kit, you can work 
| the project into your curriculum when- 
ever convenient. 


Materials include: wall chart for daily 
record of correspondence, individual stu- 
dent letter folders with letter-writing 
tips. Teacher assigned to you will have a 
class at the same grade level as yours and 
will have approximately the same enroll- 
ment. 





€> THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


Education Service * Janesville, Wisconsin 


Please send your Pen Party Kit—FREE 
I understand that my name and address will be sent to a teacher of a 
similar class. In return, I will receive her name and address. 





NAME deccceniciidieeiaied susan dips daiceapdal adalat ep aitisalaicchat 
' GRADE ree MO. PUCK inc cccinccimcsnte 
| % STREET OR R.D. ulm 
_ 
CITY ZONE STATE 
' 10-61-I 


mee eweecseees veces e cee eweee ees eeceeseseeeeecess = 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 


Is specific, detailed teaching 
of the parts of speech neces- 
sary or desirable in the ele- 
mentary grades? If so, when 
should such teaching begin? 


Yea, specific, detailed teaching of 
the parts of speec h is necessary to en- 
able pupils to use the basic skills of 
the English lenguage effectively. The 
available series of English textbooks 
place the teaching of parts of speech 
in the fifth and six grades 

At any grade level, the study of lan- 
guage is a study of skills to use lan- 
guage effectively. In the upper grades, 
children need a direct approach to 
develop language skills in usable 
form. The functional approach is the 
accepted method in primary grades 

The child enters school with a prac- 
tical working knowledge of sentence 
structure and how words are arranged 
to convey meaning. His need for alar- 
ity and exactness of expression in 
different situations increases at each 
succeeding level of instruction, and 
consequently, he has need for master- 





ing the skills of grammar and usage 

The correct forms of verb usage, 
particularly as they apply to irregular 
verbs, are learned by memorization 
The correct forms must be practiced 
antil they sound natural and comfort- 
able. This means that memorization 
involves seeing, hearing, and speaking. 
The ability to select the appropriate 
parts of speech, is acquired through 
proper instruction and sufficient prac- 
tice for many purposes in a variety of 


situations. 


MUSIC 


Would you care to state your 
philosophy of what a music 
program should be? Our fac- 
ulty can’t agree as to the fun- 
damental purpose of our mu- 
sic program. 





Keeping in mind that a great per- 
centage of school music is taught by 
classroom teachers with supervisory 
help from music «pecialists, it might 
be well to say 

l. Musie should bring each child 
and his teacher joy, satisfaction, and 
richer living through active participa- 
tion in the music experiences of sing- 
ing, in unison and in parts; plating 
instruments as enrichment to songs; 
moving rhythmically to music; listen- 
ing with pleasure, purpose, and un- 
derstanding. 

2. Music should be taught in a 
friendly and informal manner using 
many concrete materials, many non- 





technical experiences, a creative ap- 
proach, and many supplementary ma- 
terials 

3. The curriculum should be stimu- 
lating to talented children and it 
should also be challenging to those 
whose talents lie in other areas, but 
whose lives can be enriched by pleas- 
urable music experiences 

4. We need skills in order to grow 
in music: we need to realize their 
value and purpose, and be willing to 
acquire sufficient mastery of skills 
that we may continue to enjoy partic- 
ipating in it. 
5. We need to develop certain con- 
cepts such as 

a) Musie participation is a joyful 

experience 

b) Music can be a vital part of ev- 

eryday living 

(c) Music is a powerful instrument 

to help us learn to live at peace 

with our world neighbors 


SCIENCE 


We are being urged to order 
more materials and apparatus 
for our elementary-school sci- 
ence but are at a loss to know 
what to ask for. It seems that 
there are funds available that 
are not being used. 





There is considerable evidence to 
indicate that much inappropriate sci- 
ence apparatus is currently finding its 
way into elementary classrooms. This 
is due to the fact that new funds are 
now available. The first step in estab- 
lishing a program of science is to de- 
cide on a curriculum. The framework 
of such a curriculum may be a list of 
problems to be studied for each grade 
plus some time left for incidental 
problems and experiences 

One of the next steps is to decide 
on what materials, apparatus, books, 
and so on, are needed to carry out 
the general content. Such a procedure 
will insure that there is actual need 
for the material. For example, if you 
do not need a compound mile roscope 
you will not buy one. This has gen- 
erally been the accepted plan for pur- 
chase of material. There is no new 
evidence to indicate reason for chang- 
ing it by ordering large amounts of 
expensive material and subsequently 
figuring out how to use it 

The program comes first. Make 
your choices on the basis of material 
that is appropriate to the abilities of 
the average and slow pupils, that will 
give opportunities to especially talent- 
ed and interested pupils, that will 
give teachers material to demonstrate 
with, that will make considerable in- 
dividual experimentation possible 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Should we revise our elemen- 
tary school curriculum drasti- 
cally, in view of the impact of 
television on children? 


The social studies curriculum must, 
indeed, be revised to meet the gen- 
eration of children who now come to 
school with their minds full of im- 
pressions gained from _ television. 
What are some of the curriculum im- 
plic ations / 

1. The FCC investigation of violence 
on television reveals that children 
are gaining an inaccurate notion of 
how most disputes in civilized society 
are handled. We must be at pains to 
teach children how common, through- 
out man’s history, have been confer- 
ence, compromise, and so on, in the 
resolution of conflicts of interests 

2. A survey in Broadcasting Maga- 
zine reports that television and radio 
are overwhelmingly preferred by fifth- 
graders as sources of news. We need 
to emphasize as never before the in- 
dispensability of reading when a 
critical analysis is to be made of news 
and other social studies material. 

3. Some children spend almost as 
much time in front of the television 
sereen as in school. Hence, more at- 
tention than ever needs to be devoted 
to activities in which pupils must 
participate creatively—map making, 
discussions, research, and the like. 

4. There is little question that tele- 
vision has enlarged the child's world. 
This means that social studies units 
should be explored in greater depth 
and breadth than in the past. 

5. Mach of what the child sees on 
television distorts the world. More 
time than ever before needs to be 
spent on careful description and inter- 
pretation of the facts of the social 
studies curriculum. 

6. The FCC reports numerous delib- 
erately faked television commercials. 
We need to teach children to look for 
evidence and to examine critically 
what they see and hear. 


ESTHER J. SWENSON 







BEATRICE KRONE 


RALPH C. PRESTON 


ART 

IVAN E. JOHNSON 

Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 

Associate Professor of Education 
Arizona State University, Tempe 


MATHEMATICS 

ESTHER J. SWENSON 

Professor of Elementary Education 
University of Alabama 

University, Alabama 


MUSIC 

BEATRICE KRONE 

Teacher, Idyllwild Schoo! of Music 
Idyliwild, California 


READING 

RUTH STRANG 

Professor of Education 
University of Arizona, Tucson 


SCIENCE 

GLENN ©. BLOUGH 

Professor of Education 

University of Maryland, College Park 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
RALPH C. PRESTON 


Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


These specialists will give you di- 
rect answers to specific questions 
without charge. (Requests of a gen- 
eral nature, such as setting up a 
curriculum and supplying material 
for a talk or a paper, are not a 
part of this service.) Address your 
letter to the proper counselor, in 
care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Edito- 
rial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and 
enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Next month, answers to 
questions on mathematics, art, read- 
ing, and social studies will appear 
on this page. In the meantime, all 
the counselors will be glad to an- 
swer your questions 
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How the Pumpkin 


Seeds Grew 


This is the story of what actually happened in 
JULIA N. KANDEL'S first-orade classroom at 
Public School 217, Brooklyn, N.Y. It will be useful 
in your classroom for reading, painting, and 
dramatizing. 


Oh, little seeds, 

Where did you go? 
—Out! 

What did you do? 
—Sprout! 


Once there were some pumpkin seeds 

On a chart upon the wall. 

They looked for things that all seeds need. 
Nex 


SZ 


¥ —_ 
Ca ne 


escape | kere erceeenee= Water 


To make them sprout out into sight, 
They needed 
soil 
water 
heat 
and 
light. 
So they waited until all was right 





And they slipped away in the dark of night. 


Now there were some plants upon a tray 
That stood on the table by the way 

With bulbs and leaves and bright coleus. 
“Here,” said the seeds, “we can roll-e-us!” 


( =a NK 
) 9 - 


So they slid into the coleus pot. 

In the soil—soft and moist—they found a spot 
And hid themselves out of sight 

To wait for the day that would be right. 


They were not missed at all at first 
But we noticed our coleus had a terrible thirst. 


More Water! More Water! 


More! More! More! 


One day while watering our growing plants 
We spotted a “something” on a slant. 
What a surprise to see a sprout! 

A PUMPKIN SEED was pushing out. 


We saw one WS We, _ 
x Vv 7 os LL <> 
Ww SO 2s SY 
e saw two <> wS, sees NS 
CZ a fA Yy 4 << ned 


We saw three 
We saw four 


For all we know, there may be more! 


And this is how we came to know 
Why the coleus needed water so. 


Do you think that by next Halloween 
Full-grown pumpkins will be seen? 

Or perhaps next Thanksgiving before our eyes 
We'll have our own pumpkins 

For Thanksgiving pies? 
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Developing the safety program with posters 


ign Language for 


I. is rare that a simple fourth-grade assign- 
ment on fire prevention would yield learnings 
about foreign motivate improve- 
ment in handwriting and art, improve attitudes 
toward homework, inspire parents to participate 
wholeheartedly in and bring 
about better group relations, but ours did. This 
is a report of how it happened. 


languages, 


school affairs, 


How It Began 


In our schoo! fire-prevention instruction is a 
regular part of the curriculum for all grades 
each fall. We also try to cooperate with com- 
munity fire-prevention activities. Last year there 
seemed to be a limited number of facts to be 
presented, as usual, and my fourth-graders 
were already familiar with the pattern of using 
the theme, slogans, skits, and com- 
positions, and being admonished to do or not 
to do something 

Enthusiasm for completing a fire-prevention 
bulletin board languished. The children were 
valiantly trying to do their best with the com- 
mands they recalled from other years 


posters, 


Be careful with matche 
Don’t burn leaves on a windy day 
Make sure the fire is out 
Don’t play or interfere with electric wires. 
Check fire hazards in buildings 
Don’t keep trash in the attic or basement. 
Prevent forest fires 
Other routine activities included: 
1. Reviewing check lists for fire prevention at 
home. 
Recounting the need for fire inspection and 
fire laws 
3. Examining check lists for fire prevention at 
school. 
4. Inspecting storerooms, closets, and corri- 
dors. 
Displaying and discussing pamphlets from 
the fire department and other safety sources. 


sed 


A 


UNIT e GRACE ELLEN STILES 
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Fire Prevention 


However, the question “How can we produce 
fresh and original work on fire prevention in 
fourth remained unanswered until 
Alice found a fire-department flier describing a 
loft fire in New York City in which 24 persons 
died. The text was given in English and Spanish 
Somehow the words En caso de incendio noti- 
fique immediamente el departamento de bom- 
startled the children. They 
about the safety of people who might not be 
able to read either English or Spanish. 

Alice reported that her mother grew up in 
Germany and could read and write German, of 
course. Lester told how his father had learned 
to write Japanese during his army service in 
the Pacific. Mark, who attended Hebrew school, 
mentioned that he could write in that language 
As a result of this discussion, the fourth- 
graders decided to ask their parents and other 


grade a 


beros wondered 


Ninos no deben jugar 
con alambres electricos. 


Padamkan Api 


Nie baw sie z Zapatkami! 


Vi Avverto Di Non Scherzare 
Con | Fiammiferi 


Eldsfarlig 


Cigaretten Ausloeschen! 
Aktas med eld i skogen 


Cigarillos Extinguer 


people to choose one of our English fire slogans 
and write it in another language. 


Whar Developed 


Every child brought in at least one poster. 
All enjoyed the information gleaned from their 
elders about the country of their origin, in the 
process of getting the slogan translated. 

Ella learned that her grandmother had 
cooked over an open hearth. Cedric found out 
that his mother had cooked over a charcoal 
brazier in her girlhood home before her family 
came to the United States. Taking care with 
fire in either of these instances made different 
problems than fire prevention in modern sub- 
urbia. The older people explained these dif 
ferences to the children and produced slogans 
to fit the special situation. 

Alice discovered that her mother was born 
in Poland, but had moved to Germany when 
she was a little girl. Her mother lettered posters 
in these languages and English. 

Marie’s father ran a dry-cleaning business 
In addition to writing a poster in Russian he 
came to tell the class about special aspects of 
fire prevention connected with dry cleaning 
The class gained new insights into the neces- 
sity for extraordinary precautions for public 
safety when unusual hazards are involved. 

Robin’s father, in the insurance business, 
and Daniel’s father, a uniformed fireman, each 
came to school to discuss their occupations in 
relation to fires and prevention. 

The fourth-graders again wrote skits on 
keeping the attic clean and being careful with 
camptires, but they did not produce them be- 
cause three mothers who were German wat 
brides volunteered to translate the skits and 
Stage them. They were very successful. And 
the friendship which these women developed, 
while working with us, continued after the 
project was completed. (Continued on page 92 ) 


Assistant Professor, Department of Education and Psychology, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island 





Your science program can 


Get a yt from Elevators 


Wan going on in our schoolyard?” “Look at those bull- 
dozers, cranes, and king-sized rake!” “Must be something big is 
going to happen.” These comments were made by some of my 
fifth-graders who had noticed the commotion. It appeared that 
a construction company was invading us in full force. What and 
why are very important words to youngsters. They frequently lead 
to the question how. Thus, our project on elevators originated 
with the discovery of the heavy-duty machinery which we could 
observe from the classroom windows. 
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Drawing, courtesy of the 
Otis Elevator Company 








Upon inquiry, we learned that a construction company was un- 
der contract to dig up our large schoolyard and install a drainage 
system to eliminate the large puddles of water that often remained 
after heavy rains. When we received permission to view the scene 
more closely, the engineer and construction foreman were very 
cooperative and told us how the different pieces of machinery 
would be used in relation to the finished job. Later, the engineer 
came to our classroom and explained the operation of the bull- 
dozer, crane, shovel, dirt loader, and roller in more detail. The 
children were interested to discover that the dirt loader operated 
on the conveyer-belt principle. 

Then, I asked the children to think of questions about machines 
which they would like answered. Here are samples. They served 
as the basis for research and discussion. 

1. What machines did early man have? 

What are the simplest machines? How do they work? 
Do machines help to make men lazy? 

4. What would conditions be in the world if there were no 
machines? 

5. Will machines ever completely replace the work of man? 

As the fifth-graders discussed the machines working in the 
schoolyard, it became clear that an important job was lifting and 
moving material. This led to comparisons of the amount of work 
accomplished by men who did not have similar machines, and the 
reasons why machines are used more extensively in this country 
than in some other areas of the world. 


Ww hb 


The Unit on Elevators Begins 


Three boys and two girls made a luncheon appointment with me 
to outline their ideas for projects. They were the “spark plugs” 
of the class—eager to ask questions and express ideas. A tape 
recorder was “secretary” of this meeting. Their ideas ranged from 
collecting simple household machines to taking toy bulldozers and 
other similar equipment apart to see what made them function. In 
general, the discussions reflected a serious interest in labor-saving 
devices for moving and lifting. While trying to think of familiar 
uses of machines, one boy commented, in jest, that some people 
get a lift from chewing gum. This reminded a girl that people in 
England call an elevator a lift. 

After lunch, the tape-recorded report of the meeting was played 
for the class. As a result, the idea of having a project on elevators 
had almost unanimous appeal. Among the preliminary questions 
were these: 

1. What types of elevators are there? 

2. How do they work? 

3. Where are they made? 

4. How much do they cost? 

5. Of what materials are they made? 

6. How heavy are they? 

7. How fast do they go’ 

8. Are they all safe? 

9. What happens if one should get stuck between floors? 

Then, I asked the class to think about and discuss ways in which 
our living habits would be different (Continued on page 70) 
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NEWCOM 







pronuncl 


MODEL AV-LSV 





a new, compact, portable, 


economical language trainer 


The Newcomb Pronunciator is a four-speed, variable-speed, compact 
phonograph with an earphone-microphone headset. It is designed pri- 
marily as a pronunci:s 


but it will undoubtedls 
and reading rooms. The 


ation comparator in foreign language teaching, 
find many additional applications in libraries 
Pronunciator is an efficient teaching tool for 


pupils of all ages. When the student repeats a word into the micro- 
phone, he hears exactly how his voice sounds to others as well as how 
closely his pronunciation approximates that of the recorded voice. 
Circuit of vocal sound through, microphone-amplifier-headphones in 


effect bypa aring through bone conduction—the usual means of 


subjective perception—and gives an accurate, objective representation 


of how the student’s voice really sounds. There are separate volume 
controls for phono and microphone. The Pronunciator is equipped 
with the Newcomb Acra-Set tone arm lifter. This permits, with the 
turn of a knob, introduction of a pause between words and simplifies 
repetition of a passage. It also protects the record. The Pronunciator 
capitalizes or ntag nherent in dise recordings—ready 


and ease of operation. Not only is the acquisi- 


tion « low, but the Pronunciator requires no expensive 
. nstallation. Yet it is surprisingly versatile, has an input 


jack for audio signals from a tape recorder, radio, or 


teacher umplifier? also has an output jack to teacher’s 
4 monitor and an a.c. outlet for film projector. It requires 
little maintenance, is as ruggedly built and dependable 


omb Audio equipment. It weighs just 12's 
pounds, can be easily carried from one room to another 


' 


: or taken home for special assignments. It takes up little 
room in storage—measures 6%°x9%"x14%". It plays any 
size record up to 12”. Write for your free copy of Bulletin 
AV-11 

bid spe 


t 
which describes the Pronunciator in detail. Handy 


fications are also available to qualified personnel. 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS COMPANY, DEPT. I-10 
6824 LEXINGTON AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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Linda tells her brother about the snail in her aquarium. 


My hlobby 


Making an Aquarium 


Does an aquarium need to be 
very large? 

Oh, no. My first aquarium was 
a fruit jar. It had water insects in 
it. Then I made a tadpole aquar- 
ium using a tin pan. Now I have 
this wide-mouthed glass jar. You 
can figure how large your aquari- 
um needs to be by deciding how 
many animals you 
want to have in it. For instance, 
you need about two gallons of 


plants and 


water for each inch of fish 


What do you have in your aquar- 
ium at the present time? 

I have a water plant, some 
quartz sand, a snail, and some 
small fish. I plan to add some 
other plants and maybe another 
fish or two and a snail. I want to 
Start an aquarium just for tropt- 
They should be kept 
separate they need a 
higher water temperature 


cal fish soon 


because 


How do you keep your aquari- 
um clean? 

I bought a glass dip tube at the 
pet shop. I use it to take out the 
leftover food and dead plants 
The pet-shop owner told me I 
must watch to see that no algae 
form in the aquarium. I should 
take out any sick fish, too. The 
man said that when fish are sick, 


they may have white spots on 


NEXT MONTH — TRAINING A DOG 


their fins or have a humped back, 
or they may keep coming to the 
surface to gulp air. 


What are things to remember 
when making an aquarium? 

One of the things I have 
learned is not to overfeed the 
fish. Also, aquariums should be 
kept away from direct light. 

Plants should begin growing in 
the aquarium at least a week be- 
fore the fish are added. This way 
they begin producing oxygen for 
the fish. Also, a shallow aquari- 
um that has a wide top is better 
for producing oxygen than a deep 
one that has a narrow top. Tur- 
tles may eat fish, so it’s best to 
keep them in a separate aquari- 
um. Sea shells make the water 
hard and this is bad for the fish. 
Why do you like your hobby? 

1 think fish are interesting to 
watch, and it’s fun to read about 
them. I aiso like to visit aquari- 
ums and see the big fish and oth- 
er water plants and animals. It 
doesn’t take much room to have 
an aquarium like mine, either 


SOME BOOKS TO USE 

An Aquarium Book for Boys and Girls 
Morgan (Scribner). The Core of Water 
Pets, Pels (Crowell). Handbook of Na 
ture-Study, Comstock (Comstock Pub. As 
sociates }. Nature Study Facts and Activi 
ties, Seymour (Owen). (See page 125.) 











ADVENTURES IN MUSIC: THe New RECORD LIBRARY 


Gladys Tipton, Editor 


LIVING STEREO 
Grade 2 


LIVING STEREO 
Grade 1 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 

A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 

Gladys Tipton, Editor - National Symphony Orch 

Howard Mitchell, Conductor 


[raion] A] 





Grade ll 
Milhaud, 


Grade I (music of Gluck, Moussorgsky, {music 
Bizet, Stravinsky, Thomson, Bach, 10 


others) LE or LES-1000: EED-100 (45 EP) 


LIVING STEREO 
Grade 5, Volume 1 


LIVING STEREO 


[ rca Vic Tor || 
Grade 4, Volume 1 : , 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 


A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
Gladys Tipton, Editor - National Symphony Orch 
Howard Mitchell, Conductor 








Grade IV, Vol. 1 (musie of Tchaikovsky, Grade V, Vol. 1 
Lecuona, Mozart, Chabrier, Grofé. plus 5 Schubert. Ravel, 
others) LE or LES-1004; EED-104 (45 EP) others) LI 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
Gladys Tipton, Editor - National Symphony Orch 
Howard Mitchell, Conductor 






Shostakovich, 
Prokofieff, Bartok, 


others) LE or LES-1001; EED-101 (45 EP) 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
A New Kecord Library for Elementary Schools 


Gladys Tipton, Editor - National Symphony Orch 
Howard Mitchell, Conductoi 


(music of 


Sibelius, 


or LES-1006; EED-106 (45 EP) 


[xcaVicron | © LIVING. | STEREO fe MIRACLE H SURFACE 


[xcaVicron |u| 





Grade 3, Volume 1 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
A New Record Library 
for Elementary Schools 





Grade III, Vol. 1 (music of Hanson, Villa- 
Lobos, Copland, Gounod, Vaughan Williams, 
8 others) LE or LES-1002; EED-102 (45 EP) 


Fauré, 
Handel, 9 


[aca Victor ah Sf LIVING | STEREO [E WIKALLE SU RFACI 


Grade 6, Volume 1 [aca Victor | 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 


A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
G. Tipton, Editor - H. Mitchell, Conductor 
National Symphony Orchestra 











(music of R. Strauss, 


VI, Vol. 1 
Falla, Griffes, Beethoven, Wagner, plus 4 
others) LE or LES-1009; EED-109 (45 EP) 


Grade 


MacDowell, 
Bach, plus 4 


ANNOUNCING...ALBUMS FOR GRADES 4 AND 5 
NOW...A COMPLETE ELEMENTARY SERIES, GRADES 1-6 


The availability of 6 graded albums in this distin- 
guished and acclaimed Series is a fact of eenuine signifi- 
cance to music éducation. Now, each phase of the elementary 
listening program can find its own “Adventures in Music” 
in basic repertoire of sound yet diverse musical values. 
Comprehensive Teacher's Guides by Miss Tipton (Pro- 


fessor of Music Education, Teachers College. Columbia 


Manufacturer's Nationally Advertised Prices Optional with Dealer 


University) underscore analysis of the music, suggestions 
for response, correlation with art, poetry, etc. All record- 
ings by the superb National Symphony Orchestra, Howard 
Mitchell, Conductor. 

Each album available separately on 45 EP, High Fidelity 
L.P. or Living Stereo at $4.98 and $5.98. See your dealer 


for a special offer on the complete Series! 


@ RCA \VICTO 


RADIO CORPORATION Of AMERICA 
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Delightful 


AND 


nsitructive ! 


A charming 4-page unit 
on RAISINS 
land Raisinland!) 
—available in quantity 
for classroom use 


nutritional 





Just { the histor value, growing a! 

uwckaging st of Raisins to catch your pupils’ imaginations 
Lhe Rais 1” unit also includes a variety projects de- 
signed for i is age groups—to be used as classroom o1 
home activit 

lo order quantities of the “Raisinland” unit, use coupon on 
nage 123. Or write to: California Raisin Advisory Board, Box 
I Dept. TI-1061, Fresr California 





CENCO STUDENT LAB KIT 


with complete, fully illustrated manual of 153 experi- 


ments, explains each science exer« 
ing your students to a clear understa 
the manual, the Cenco Studen 
course covering: energy and machine 

animals; the 
Each of the 87 quality pieces, cho 
Cenco line, has its own individual 
molded plastic trays. No nee 
mess in the Dottom oT a woo 
4 


‘ art? and the universe. 


jen box 


i to dig thre 


step-by-step, bring- 


ndable solution. With 
t Lab Kit bec 


omes a complete 
s; health; plants and 


sen from the regular 


recession in one of three 


ugh a disorganized 
Each item is visible, 


allowing for quick set-up and experimentation 


A set of expendabie items is ava 
Lab Kit after extended use. The Ce 
comes complete in an handsome me 
handles. Immediate delivery from all of 
Order now from the one nearest you. 


No. 71697—Cenco Student Lab Kit 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC A Division 


able to replenish the 
nco Student Lab Kit 


tal case with carrying 


Cenco's 12 branches 


$39.95 


1700 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Illinois 
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tober 1941! 


Mountainside, N. J. 
Montreal 

Santa Clara 
Somerville, Mass. 
Torento 

Los Angeles 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Ottawa 


Tulsa 

Vancouver 

Houston 

Cenco S.A., Breda, 
The Netherlands 


of Cenco Instruments Corporation 


Get a Lift from Elevators 
‘Continued from page 67) 


without elevators. To determine the 
scientific principle on which the 
elevator operates, we experimented 
with a rope placed over a pulley 
and the ends tied to weighted ob- 
jects, such as books or bricks. 

We were fortunate to have the 
Otis Elevator Company in Yon 
kers. The management was very co- 
operative, and permitted the class 
to visit the plant. Several children 
were thrilled to see relatives work- 


ing on the production line. Later, 
the company provided a resource 
Person who came to school and 


helped add to our information 
OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


To get 
working parts of 
the class divided into three groups 
to visit apartment houses in the vi- 
cinity of the school. Preparation for 
the trips included getting permis- 
sion from each building superin- 
tendent, and making a list of facts 
they wanted to obtain 
1. The passenger and freight capaci 

ty of each elevator 


a closeup view of the 


large elevators, 


such as 


2. Who manufactured it 
3. Its size—height and width 
4. Method of operation—automat 
ic Or manual 
5. Safety features 
After the apartment-house field 
trips, the fifth-graders summarized 
and studied the information each 


group had received. These 


ques- 





I took my class out to visit a 
nearby farm. One of the little 
girls saw lambs for the first time 
After much coaxing, she walked 
up and petted one. Delighted, 
she exclaimed, “Why, it’s made 
out of blankets.” 

JosEePH C 
Chicago 


SALAK 
Illinois 





f 


tions provided a helpful outline o 

problems, and the answers involved 

the use of mathematics 

1. Which elevator had the greatest 
capacity? 

What was the average capacity 

of the elevators for freight 


Total capacity? 


and 


passengers? 


3. How much did the individual 
elevator cars weigh 4 
4. What was the average height 


and width? Was it the same for 
passenger and freight elevators? 
5. How 


did each elevator have 


many feet of floor surface 


) 

To enlarge pupil knowledge of 
other simple machines used for lift- 
ing, we also spent time doing re- 
search and experiments on the in- 
clined plane and lever. Next the 
children compared the amount of 
space each lifting machine required 
This called attention to the vertical 
lift of elevators as compared with a 
more horizontal lift by the inclined 
plane and lever 

Throughout the project, several 
committees operated as follows 
RESEARCH information 

from a variety of sources 


Continued on page 71) 


Collected 





| énvites you 
= TO THE 


BELMONT 
PLAZA 


Lexington at 49th Street 
near everythin 


in Manhattan 


PLaza 5-1200 


FREE TELETYPE 
RESERVATIONS 


AT ANY ALBERT PICK 
HOTEL OR MOTEL 











KINESTHETIC TEACHING AIDS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 
Write for FREE TOUCH brochure 
| KURTZ BROS Clearfield, Pa. 








See eee ee eee eee ee eeeeseeey 


MAKE MONEY 
‘for your SCHOOL 


8 =e oe oy 


by selling 
OLD SOUTH HOLIDAY 
FRUIT CAKES 


30¢ profit on each pound! You 
pay only 70¢ per pound and 
sell them at $1.00 per pound! 


these delicious cakes and once they 
have tried them reorders vouch for their 
quality. To prove the fine quality and 
moist goodness we'll send FREE SAM 
PLE SLICES and full 
teachers and authorized class represen 
Made a treasured family 
recipe that dates back to pre-Civil War 


information to 
from 


tatives. 


Fruit 


da Old South Holiday Cakes 
ell fast, make quick profits for your 
group. Plan your Fall campaign now! 


Clip and mail coupon below 
TT TIrrrrerreerririttitttftftttttft 


‘ AMERICAN BREAD COMPANY 
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. 
§ Dept. 701, 702 Murfreesboro Road, ; 
' 

' 

’ 
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' , 

‘ Nashville, Tenn 

' Please send me complete information about 
: your Holiday Fruit Cake Sales Plan and FREE 
' ample slices for my organization. No ob! 

5 gation, of course 

' 
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i_3 _ = 
New science- 
teaching aid 
highly successful 
in classroom tests 


SINGING SCIENCE RECORD 
proves effective learning and 
motivation tool, Grade 2 and up 
— U. of Illinois educator reports 


The use of specially composed songs to 
teach elementary science is a highly effective 
aid for grade teachers who lack science 
training—according to a recent study con- 
ducted in Urbana, IIL, classrooms by Dr. 
J. Richard Suchman, Professor of Education 
at the University of Illinois and Director 
of Illinois Inquiry Studies. 

In carefully controlled tests involving 747 
pupils in Grades 2, 4 and 6, he examined the 
value of Space Songs—a 12”, 334% rpm rec- 
ord conveying simple factual information 
about outer space through the lyrics of 16 
catchy, singable tunes. The songs markedly 
accelerated “concept building and produc- 
tive thinking” in all three grades, the educa- 
tor concludes in a 12-page report. 

“The consensus among teachers using the 
record,” Dr. Suchman notes, “was that the 
children were strongly atiracted to the songs, 
that there was intense interest in the science 
content of the lyrics, and that conceptual 
growth did occur.” 

Space Songs is one of a new series of 
Singing Science Records, developed by the 
Science Materials Center, creators and dis- 
tributors of teaching aids for the nation’s 
schools. Music and lyrics are composed by 
the well-known children’s songwriting team, 
Zaret and Singer, in consultation with sci- 
entific authorities. 

The series also includes Songs for Nature 
Study, Energy and Motion, Weather and 
Climate—each priced at $3.95. Songbooks, 
with complete lyrics and piano score, are 
available at $1.00 each. 











PREE .. Fill in below to obtain complimen 
tary copy of complete Suchman Survey Report, 
along with free 7”, 78 rpm sample record of 
4 typical Singing-Science songs 


- 
SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. m-280 
59 Fourth Avenue, New Yor 3, N. Y. 


Name 
School 
Address 


City Zone State 

















Get a Lift from Elevators 


Continued from page 70 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS. Reviewed 
and presented pertinent AV ma- 
terials. 

ArT. Illustrated charts and posters 
relating to machines and eleva- 
tors 

LANGUAGE ARTS. Collected ques- 
tions and ideas about machines 
that could be used for oral re 
ports, debate, and written com- 
positions. 

MATHEMaTICcs. Found ways of 
using facts about elevators in 
practical problems. 


EVALUATION 


This unit on machines and ele- 
vators not only provided many op- 
portunities for correlating areas of 
the curriculum, but challenged the 
fifth grade to analyze the perform 
ance of simple and complex ma- 
chines in relation to the basic prin- 
cipies of science involved. 


EpiroriaAL Note: The author, Henry 


Fleishman, was teaching fifth grade at 
Public School 11, Yonkers, New York, 
at the time th project on elevators 
was developed 

The following information was sup 
plied through the courtesy of the Otis 
Elevator Company 

How the Car Is Lifted. To the casu 
al passenger, an elevator is nothing 
more than box, one or two doors, and 
some lifting machinery. Actually, an 
operatorless elevator represents a high 
form of automation, and the manually 
operated are also complex. 

Basically, the lifting mechanism 1 
fairly simple. It cor ts of six ste 
ropes, which move the elevator over a 


drive sheave on an electric motor, and 
then to a counterweight. Any one of 
the six ropes has more than enough 
strength to support the car 

Many people have the idea that ar 
elevator is raised by winding cables 
on a drum. In a few cases this is true 
of low-rise, low-speed elevators, but 
the system will not work on a high 
rise, high-speed elevator because the 
drum would have to be so huge 

The electric driving machine does 
not lift the full weight of the elevator 


car and passengers or load. The weight 
of the car and 45 percent of its pas 
senger or freight load is balanced by 
the counterweight. When the car goes 
up, the counterweight goes down, or 


the reverse. This arrangement reduces 
the size of the electric driving machine, 
and provides tract between hoist 
ropes and sheave. Additional traction 
is gained by wrapping the hoist ropes 


around an idler sheave 

How the Elk tor Is Controlled. Pas 
sengers touch hall and car buttons to 
signal demands for service. In answer, 
the elevator st ps at these floors. Its 


doors open and wait for passengers to 
enter or leave. When the door closes 
the elevator accelerates, “thinks ahead” 
to its next stop, decelerates, and starts 
to open its do while leveling into 
the landing. All th is done auto 
matically 

The elevator presents a complex con 
trol problem for its electric driving 


motor is in a fixed position at the top 
of the hoistway, the car is usually in 
motion, and may be anywhere in the 
hoistway. Control depends on collect 
ing information about service calls 
the position of the elevator in the 
hoistway, comparing the informatior 
and doing somett gx about it Th 

task is done by the control and operat 
ing equipment consisting of car and 
hall buttor elector, and controller 
The latter is a complex arrangement 
of electronic ind electrical comp« 

nents—tubes, switches, relays, tran 

formers, and so on. (The controller 


and selector are mounted in the ele 
vator penthouse with the driving ma 
chine. The controller decides when the 
car is to be topped started, a 

celerated, and decelerated, and affects 
its movement by stopping, starting, and 


regulating the speed of the driving 
machine. 

Stripped to its essentials, the se 
lector is a miniature elevator with a 
small “car” called a crosshead. This 
crosshead’s movement up and down be 
tween guide synchronized with the 


up and down travel of the car in the 


(Continued on page 78) 


FOR YOUR CLASSES 





free films 
on cotton 





NTERTAINING and educational films on cotton are available 

on request from the film library of the National Cotton 
Council. Subjects covered include fashions, decorating, home- 
making, camping. “Cotton ... Nature’s Wonder Fiber’”’ tells the 
entire story of cotton—chemical structure, history, modern pro- 
duction methods and uses. Write for catalog describing films 


and telling how you can get them. 








r ee —— — 
| National Cotton Council 
| P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenr 
| Please send me your catalog of free films on cottor 
| 
Name 
| eee 
ddres 
| , ‘ — i 
| 














Why it 
costs 
far less 
to buy 
Bausch 
& Lomb 





BAUSCH & LOMB 


TRI-SIMPLEX Your investment is protected for life! B&L educational in- 
MICROPROJECTOR struments are built to shrug off the punishment of day-after- 
Projects mounted day, year-after-year use. They’re made in America, to the 
Sanslene on ameal world’s highest standards. Workmanship and materials are 
or tracing pad guaranteed for life. If you should ever need service, a nation- 
wide network of B&L dealers provides it promptly and de- 
6 yeaneey. 
lig fou save precious teaching time, too. This Tri-Simplex 
tS Microprojector lets you point out important details of mi- 
PG. croscope study to all students at the same time. They see 
2 brighter, clearer images than any other school projector can 
BAUSCH & LOMB provide. They know exactly what to look for with their own 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE microscopes. They understand better, learn faster. 
Standard size and Ce 





operation with ex: | GET YOUR FREE copy | 
clusive student-proof BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED 
features of our data brochure | 95722 Bausch $?., Rochester 2, N. Y 
eo covering the world’s | a3 oe 
finest teaching tools | Please send Brochure D-152 
| 
l 





a for the balanced 
a? science program. NAME, TITLE........... 











BAUSCH & LOMB SCHOOL. 
seccrnoscore § MUSEANOIOMEMROUEEME popnrss 


Basic tool of chemi- 
cal analysis; shows 7 
spectra of elements. 
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Witchville. Samantha had an- 
d been head witch since most 


[ was a sad Halloween for evervone i 
nounced that she was retiring. She | 
of the others were mere witchlets. 

“I’m just too old,” she cackled to Louella Witch, the famous Witch’s 
Weekly columnist. “I’m going to leave the flying and chasing around to 
the young folks. The last time up, my rheumatism began to act up and 
I had to signal for an emergency landing.” 

“Have you named your successor?” asked Louella. 

Samantha put a long knobby finger to the tip of het long knobby nose. 
“It’s a very great responsibility,” she sighed. “I have five candidates in 
mind—Darilla Witch, who’s a whiz at hexing; Florabelle Witch—she’s 
very speedy on a broomstk x: Betissa. who cat kles like a real pro- 


} 


i h: and Prune lla, who has a way with black cats.” 


fessional wit 
“You said five,” reminded Louella, as she busily made notes 
about what Samantha was saying. 
Samantha paused. “Yes, I did say five. There is another 
andidate, but I'm afraid she doesn’t have a chance.” 
Who ts it 
Helen,” answered Samantha. 


ASK( d Louella. 
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EVELYN WHITE MINSHULL 


The Witchville witches can 
come alive through spon- 
taneous dramatic play 



























Jack Frost’s Party 


MILDRED KELLEY LICHTY 


ACK FROST was very busy. “I’m giv- 
J ing a party. Please come!” he 
shouted as he hurried down Bitter- 
sweet Lane. 

Miss Maple and Miss Oak and Miss 
Elm heard Mr. Frost shouting as he 
skipped along. 

“I do like parties,” said Miss Maple. 

“I know the kind of parties Jack 
Frost gives,” Miss Oak sighed. “He 
will have sweet music for dancing, but 
there will be no more pretty red and 
gold and yellow and brown leaves on 
our fall dresses afterward.” 

“Yes,” whispered Miss Elm, “we do 
fall for Jack Frost’s parties. But we 
have such fun while the party lasts.” 

Little Blue Brook heard Jack Frost 
and so did five little birds. They 
watched Mr. Frost as he _ scurried 
down Bittersweet Lane into Pumpkin 
Hollow. 

Jack Frost had dressed Bittersweet 
Lane and Pumpkin Hollow in beauti- 
ful greens and golds and rich browns. 
There were purple carpets on the 
ground and red draperies above. He 
had used every one of his autumn col- 
ors. It was very grand. 

Jack Frost himself was dressed in 
his best ice-blue velvet suit. He cheer- 
fully held out his cold hand to every 
guest. Mr. North Wind and his string 
orchestra played music which became 
gayer and gayer as it grew later and 
later. Everyone laughed and had a 
very good time. 

Miss Maple, who was an excellent 
dancer, danced with all the Breezes. 
They treated her like a lovely queen! 
Even sober Miss Elm and Miss Oak, 
who were getting along in _ years, 
stepped out to dance with a sprightly 
Breeze or two. 

Wise old Mr. Owl drank lemonade 
and grumbled to himself, “All this 
is nonsense. No good ever comes from 
such gay parties.” 

Jack Frost passed mounds of choco- 
late ice cream to his guests. The five 


little birds shivered as they ate. The 
orchestra music went faster and faster. 
The three Miss Trees danced merrily, 
swaying to and fro. Little Brook was so 
tired she went to sleep before the 
festivities ended. 

At last the party was over. Miss 
Elm, Miss Oak, and Miss Maple hur- 
ried home. They were very tired! 

“Oh,” cried Miss Oak, “your pretty 
red dress, Miss Maple! The red leaves 
with the gold trimming are all gone! 
Your branches are bare and brown.” 

“Oh, my,” sighed Miss Maple sleep- 
ily, “your dress is soiled too.” 

They heard a roaring laugh as Mr. 


Conduct an autumn art lesson after 
reading this story aloud. How do 
the trees look in the fall? How 

do they look when winter arrives? 


branches. It came from that naughty 
Jack Frost. 

“Oh, I am so sleepy. Look! Little 
Brook is frozen over! She must sleep 
all winter,” muttered Miss Maple. 
Then suddenly, she could go no far- 
ther. She fell sound asleep, standing 
up! Miss Oak stumbled a few steps 
and she, too, fell asleep. Miss Elm 
reached the edge of the brook and she, 
too, was in winter dreamland. 

“It serves them right,” said Mr. 
Green Pine, who had refused the party 
invitation. “They should not have 
gone to the party. Jack Frost is too 
clever for them, but not for me.” 


North Wind gathered his orchestra to- 
gether to go home. A faint giggle 
echoed through Miss Maple’s bare 


Leo’s Lions 


MARY MALONE 


( NE day Miss Farley, Leo’s teacher, 
said, “‘How many children have 


pets?” 

David, Billy, Jimmy, Alice, and 
Emily raised their hands. Then 
Michael, Leo’s friend, raised his hand. 
Leo thought for a while. Then he, too, 
raised his hand. 

“All right,” Miss Farley said. “Tell 
us about them. David, you may begin.” 

“T have a kitten,” David said. “He’s 
six weeks old and he’s gray with a 
white bib and white feet.” 

“T like kittens,” Miss Farley said. 
“Jimmy, what kind of pet do you 
have?” 

“I have a dog,” Jimmy said. “His 
name is Shep. He’s big and has a 
shaggy coat. He lives in his own house 
in our back yard.” 

“T have a dog, too,” Billy said. “But 
mv dog is a little bull terrier.” 

Emily spoke next. “I have a para- 
keet. He’s green with a blue tail 
trimmed in black. He can talk!” 

“What does he say?” Billy asked. 

“He says ‘hello’ and ‘so long,” an- 
swered Emily. 


“Nor me, either,’ 
old owl as he rocked in Mr. Green 
Pine’s branches. 


> nodded the wise 


Your children will laugh at 
Leo and his lions. Has anyone 
in your class played 

a similar joke? 


Michael said his father was going 
to buy him a hamster soon. Alice had 
a turtle. She showed the children how 
her pet pulled his head in when he 
went to sleep. 

“Well, Leo, we haven’t heard from 
you yet,” Miss Fariey said. “What 
kind of pet do you have?” 

“I have two lions,” Leo said quietly. 

“Lions?” Miss Farley looked sur- 
prised. 

“Yes. They are called Barnum and 
Bailey,” Leo said. “My father named 
them.” 

“Do you mean that you visit them in 
the zoo, Leo?” 

“No, they live at our house,” Leo 
answered. 

Miss Farley looked puzzled and the 
other children stared at Leo. 

“I can sit on them,” he said proudly. 

“You ride them?” David asked. 

“Sometimes,” Leo answered. 

Miss Farley spoke. “Let’s look in 
our books for a picture of a lion.” 

So everyone—except Leo—hunted 
for a picture of a lion. Leo watched 
the other children. (Continued on page 81) 
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C Merlest Cow 
in Bonville 


LOIS TRIMBLE BENEDICT 


" How did people live in the days 
of the Revolution—food, clothes, 
types of homes, entertainment? 


HE house was dark and spooky as John and Cilla and Ma 

Olmstead felt their way along the dining-room wall towards 
the stairway. Pa had said good-by before he slipped out the back 
door. This October afternoon in 1776 a messenger had ridden 
through Bonville urging the men to join Washington’s forces seven- 
teen miles away at White Plains. General Howe was ready to 
attack and Washington needed reinforcements badly. The Bruces, 
who lived across the road, were loyal to the British so Pa didn’t 
want them to catch on that he was going to help Washington. The 
only way Pa could keep his secret was to slip away in the night. 
Ma had said they couldn’t even light a candle because it might 
make the Bruces suspicious. 

“Good night, son.” They were safely upstairs now and Ma 
kissed John good night. “Get a good sleep now. Tomorrow you'll 
be the man of the house.” 

Twelve-year-old John tossed on his corn-husk mattress for a 
long time. Pa had said he must take good care of Daisy, their cow, 
and that he must not let a British foraging party take her. But 
Daisy was ornery—the orneriest cow in town. Just yesterday she 
had kicked over the pail of milk when John was learning how to 
milk her. When he had tried a second time, she had kicked over 
his stool. John was afraid of Daisy. 

But the next morning, soon after sunup, John was out in the 
barn. Ma held Daisy’s head while John milked her. She switched 
her tail in his face several times but she didn’t kick. When he 
finished he picked up the pail and started towards the kitchen shed. 

“Did you milk Daisy?” John jumped as he recognized Scott 
Bruce’s voice. “I thought you were afraid of that cow! Where’s 
your pa this morning?” 

“Oh—” Join stalled, trying to think what he could tell Scott. 
“Pa’s got a cold so I have to do the chores this morning. Who said 
I was a scaredy cat?” John swaggered a little as he talked, making 
the milk slop over the top of the pail. 

“The British are riding around the countryside looking for 
meat,” Scott said. 

“Why don’t you sell them that old steer of yours? That would 
make enough meat for a regiment.” John walked more carefully. 

Scott laughed. “You don’t think they’re going to buy anything, 
do you? They’re going to take what they want from rebels like you.” 

Scott went whistling off across the road and John took the milk 
in to his mother. Then he went back to the barn to take Daisy out 
to pasture. Since Scott had warned him that the redcoats might be 


at around, he took her down to the back pasture. She was anxious 
nt 4 to get some grass to eat so she wasn’t ornery this time. 
"aye After breakfast, John went out to help Cilla take water to the 
wy pts i chickens. “I heard what Scott said.” Cilla’s voice sounded as if 
th mh. tte she might cry. “What are you going to do about Daisy?” 
by. ar hye ‘ “I don’t know,” he answered. “Pa said we must be sure to keep 
% “s! aly ae her, but you know how ornery she is sometimes.” 
"> ual" . His chores finished, John started down the road towards the 
—EEE —— — —— + Banks’s farm. Henry was two years older (Continued on pagel05) 
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UNITED STATES 


One of David's favorite days was Columbus 
Day. It meant putting on a school play or a 
program or listening to the teacher read aloud 
a special story about Columbus. And that was 
just what she was doing now. 

David propped his elbow on his desk and 
rested his chin in the palm of his hand as he 
listened. He looked out the window and saw 
three white clouds in the blue sky. The teach- 
er’s voice faded into the distance for David, 
because now he and his brave sailors were 
looking for a new world. The sky was the 
ocean and the three clouds were the Nina and 
the Pinta and the Santa Maria. He strained his 
eyes for some sign of land. He must not let 
his faithful men see how worried he was. He 
must keep up their spirits and guide their 
course. 

Suddenly he saw a faint light far away. He 
ordered his tired and despairing men toward it. 


Abdulla 


BDULLAH HASHAM lay on his back on the 
A desert sand and looked at the sky. It was 
an azure blue, and white cottonlike clouds 
floated in its midst. Abdullah liked to play a 
game with the clouds. He tried to see how 
many kinds of animals he could pick out from 
the shapes. One day he had counted twelve 
animals, plus one bird. 

He hoped he could find a camel in the sky 
today because it was his favorite animal. His 
father was a camel tender for a caravan. Think- 
ing about his father, Abdullah remembered 
that he had promised to bring a_ birthday 
present when he returned with the caravan. 
Abdullah hoped it would be a flute. 

He remembered the strange look on his 
father’s face when he had asked for a flute for 
his birthday. 

“Why a flute?” asked his father. “Most boys 
would want something more expensive.” 

“I like the sound of a flute. It has such 
sweet music—sweeter even than the bell on 
our goat,” Abdullah had replied. His father 
suddenly roared with laughter. 

“Very well, son. If it is a flute you want, 
then a flute it shall be.” 

But this had been three weeks ago, and 
Abdullah was still waiting patiently for both 
his father and the flute. 

A caravan did arrive in Bethlehem that after- 
noon. It was not his father’s caravan, but 
Abdullah asked the drivers if they had heard 
any news of him. 

Caravans had always interested Abdullah. 
Now that he was a water boy, he could learn 
more about them each time he met one in the 
city where he sold the water from his goatskin 





























































Columbus Day Here and There 


LEONA MEALS 


Your pupils can find out more 
about this special day in 
classroom reference books 


There was a loud noise just as they were about 
to land. It was the school bell! 

David returned from daydreaming and filed 
out of the classroom with the rest of the students. 


MEXICO 


At last it was Columbus Day. Pedro had 
looked forward to it for some time. He called 
it Dia de la Raza (Day of the Race) because it 
is the opening day of the horse races. 

He was watching the colorful charro parade 
which was held before the first race. This is a 
parade on horseback. The riders wear very 
beautiful riding clothes. Pedro wanted to ride 
in the charro parade on Columbus Day when 
he grew up. 


BEN B. BERKEY 


Explore another country 
of the world with 
Abdullah as your guide 


wr A, ’ 
ak 


bag. There were things, mysterious things, 
about caravans that he could not understand. 
He covid never really understand how the 
camels could walk along appearing as if they 
were sound asleep. But the strangest of all— 
he marveled how they stored food as fat in 
their hump. And each camel in a caravan could 
even carry a load of a thousand pounds. To 
Abdullah, the camels seemed to move very 
slowly. His father had told him that they might 
travel oaly 25 miles a day. Abdullah wondered 
why they did not use racing camels in the 
caravans. Then he remembered his father say- 
ing they were not trained to carry packs. 

Suddenly Abdullah Hasham remembered 
that it was time to return to the city gates. He 
couldn’t sell any water while lying in the sand 
dreaming about animals in the sky. 

He got up lazily, picked up his water bag, 
and draped it over his shoulder. Slowly, he 
trudged down the hill toward the city gates. 
He was tired and thirsty and hungry, but he 
dared not drink from the bag he carried. It 
would mean that he would have to go to the 
well at the other end of the city and fill it 
again. And he was so tired! 

His goatskin bag seemed to grow heavier at 
every step, but he knew he only imagined it. 

At the city gates, he heard the people whis- 
pering among themselves, but Abdullah could 
not hear what they were saying. Groups were 
pointing to a city official who was posting a 
notice on a wall. Continued on page 78) 


He looked up at the prancing horses. The 
handsome charros held the reins in strong 
hands, sitting very straight and sure in the 
silver-and-gold-trimmed saddles. 

He, too, would look just like that some day 
with a high-crowned sombrero, embroidered 
shirt, braid-trimmed jacket, and tight-fitting 
trousers. His boots would be made of the finest 
leather; his spurs would sparkle with gold. 

On his way home after the parade, Pedro 
thought of another thing he wanted to do on 
Columbus Day when he grew up. He was going 
to climb the volcano, Mount Popocatepetl, just 
as his father was doing today. 

Mountain climbers came from both North 
and South America for this two-day climb. His 
father told him that on the first day the climbers 
would reach 10,000 feet. There they would 
stop overnight for dinner, singing, and dancing. 
After a few hours of rest and sleep, the climb 
would continue to the 17,887-foot summit. 
Here, in honor of Columbus, the flags of all 
American countries are raised each Columbus 
Day in a beautiful ceremony. 

“Not everyone is able to climb to the top,” 
his father had told him. 

“I will climb to it,” thought Pedro as he 
looked toward the snow-capped peak in the 
distance. (Continued on page 76) 
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Columbus Dey —EDMUND SCIENCE — 
Here and There 
(Continued from page 75) & MATH INSTRUCTIVES 


BAHAMAS | 


Keith is an English boy, but he, 
too, celebrates Columbus Day be- 
cause he lives in the Bahamas. He 
calls it Discovery Day. It is a legal . 
holiday, so Keith went with his fam- , < 
ily on a picnic and to Fort se 
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On their way they stopped at the 
governor's mansion to look at the 


Statue of Columbus. “He really was ence teaching problem for all grades up to high 
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learned in school that it was built : - 
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in 1787 to protect the western en- 
trance of the harbor against Spain = i A a eB. 
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ing as they entered the fort and 
went down, down, down into the 
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underground dungeons. His voice Write for Educational Catalog—"'SA" 
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BURBANK 


Britannica Junior 


This is what makes Britannica Junior a 
unique teaching tool in elementary school. 
Each topic in Britannica Junior is designed 
not only to give a child information, but 
to challenge him to seek additional 
knowledge. 

Instead of leaving a child with an inter- 
esting but disconnected fact, BJ] relates 
and interrelates it. The more meaningful 
it becomes, the more stimulated he is to go 
further. 


Looking in the Ready Reference Index, 
he will find pronunciation, brief definition 
and reference for the complete article and 
subtopics. Cross-referencing within the 
articles themselves serves to whet his ap- 
petite for learning even more. 

Thus, Britannica Junior not only teaches 
valuable reference skills, but also extends 
the understanding of the elementary 
school child — helping him put facts into a 


related whole. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 


CONSERVATION 


For your free copy of a new Britannica teaching 
unit, “Seeds and their Plants,” write John R. 
Rowe, Dept. 407, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, 
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BEAUTIFUL PRINTS in Full Color! 


By Leonard Weisgard and Others 
Only $1.25 per set of prints 
Any TWO sets only $2.00 
Any FOUR sets only $3.75 





large size 13 x 17 inch (except where noted) 
are ideal for brightening up your classroom or 
Each set consists of six beautiful prints (except 
» noted) in full color enclosed in a charming port- 
Each set contains different prints—no duplicates 
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Get a Lift from Elevators 
(Continued from page 71) 


hoistway. The selector is driven di- 
rectly by the car through a steel- 
toothed tape, and therefore the cross 
head is always exactly in step with 
the elevator. Traveling up and down, 
the crosshead brushes groups of ele 
trical contacts representing the floors 
of the building. Calls for service make 
the contacts come alive, and the in- 
formation is sent to the controller 
Despite its great weight and high 


speed, the car is stopped level with the 
landing within a small fraction of an 
inch in less than five seconds after 
leaving the previous floor. The mechan 
ical brake is used only to hold the car 
in position at a landing after the car 
has leveled. 

How the Safety System Works 
system protects the elevator from 
speeding downward by providing power 
ful clamps to grip the elevator guide 
rails and prevent the car from falling 
The gripping action is init by a 
speed governor mounted pent 
house 


The 


This 


over 


ated 


the 


nsitive 
a steel 


governor is made sé 
the speed of the car by running 
rope from the car over the governor's 
driving wheel. At normal speeds noth 
ing happens. Excessive car speed turns 


the driving wheel fast enough to trig 
ger a safety switch which sets the 
brake on the driving machine. Usually 
the braking action stops the car. If 
it doesn’t, the car’s nereased down 
ward speed causes the governor to trip 
and grip the governor rope. This a 
tuates the linkages and lift rods, and 
releases the safety clam; The spring 
applied jaws of the mps wedge 
against the guide rails and bring the 
car to a smooth sliding stop. If the 
speed were stopped suddenly, injury 
to the passengers might result 


Abdullah 


(Continued from page 75, 


It was decorated with the picture 
of a well exactly like the well trom 
which Abdullah and other Arab 
boys drew water to on the 
streets of Bethichem. 

Abdullah looked at the picture 
for a moment. He had seen the old 
water well times that he 
could almost tell how many stones 
it contained. 

Abdullah could not read the writ- 
ing under the picture, so he did not 
know what all the excitement was 
about. But he had a feeling that 
the posters concerned him, 
eral old Arabs pointed at him sadly, 
shaking their heads. 

It was only when one of the men 
read the notice aloud that the little 
waterboy learned what was wrong 

The poster announced that there 
was a shortage of water in the city 
Bethlehem. The big well that 

water for the city was 
dry. The notice said the 
people of Bethlehem must the 
water sparingly now. 

Water boys will henceforth stop 
using water from the well,” the 
Arab finished reading 

Abdullah could not 

Did they mean that he 
to sell water at the city 
any more? That would mean that he 
would be without a job. Not only 


sell 


so many 


for sev- 


ot 
furnished 
running 

use 


believe his 


ears' was 


not gates 


he, but many other Arab boys. He 
knew that some of them did not 
even have a father to take care of 


them, but were working to support 
themselves 
He trudged 


end of the day 


home sadly at the 
He dreaded telling 
his mother the news. But his 
mother had already heard it. A 
neighbor who had traded in the city 
had passed by and told her about 
the poster 
Cont 


sad 


nued on page 80) 
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Abdullah 


Continued { 
“Don't worry so, Abdullah, 
comforted his mother. “We are not 


as for the well, 
Allah that it shall 
nothing you 


Starving yet, And 
it is the will of 
run dry, there is 
do about it. The well should have 
been taken care of years ago. If it 
had, this thing would not have hap 
pened 
“What do you mean, 
asked Abdullah. 
“Your father explained it to me 
one day, He knew this wouk 
It seems that the 
into 


can 


Mot her 4 


son 
happen someday 
sand 
[here it 


watel 


desert winds blow much 
the bottom of the 
hardens and keeps the 


from flowing throug! 


well 


spring 


That night Abdullah ate his sup- 
per of bread, cheese, and goat's 
milk. Soon it was time for bed. He 


lay down on the goat’s-hair blanket 
and tried to fall asleep. It was hard 
falling I 

on his mind 


Most of all he thought of the 


asleep with all the troubles 


Arab boys who were not as for 
tunate as he. Before he fell asleey 
he had made up his mind to on 
thing. In the morning, bright and 
early, he would go to the city as 
usual, not to sell water, but to see 
what he could do about bringi 
fresh water to the city of Bethleher 
He awoke very earls After dress 


eating, he started to the 


took his waterbag. Why 


ing and 


city. He 


he did not know. Perhaps that, too 
was by the will of Allah 

He hurried along quickly, Wher 
he reached the well, there was no 
one around. With a heavy heart 
Abdullah looked dowr into the 


pty well. It was dark at the 
bottom 
Abdullah had an ide 
He would crawl through the 
tunnel that led from the 
spring. He would 


sand caked 


Suddenly 
under 
ground 
well to 


dig out the troublesome 


a nearby 


there. 
Fortunately the 
gh for Abdul 


bled over the top, 


opening wa 
large enou ih to enter 
He scram 
the rope and slid down to tl 


seized 


well He peere 
His body 


ust squeeze through 


bottom of the 
through the pipe 
He climbed into the pipe and 
squeezed through it on his hand 
nd knees. It was dark and dan p 
He inched along and, 
he scraped up the h 
and put handfuls of it in his goat 
skin bag. When it 


crawled out of the pipe and emptied 


as he did so 


irdened sand 


was filled, he 


t on the floor of the well 

Abdullah labored all morning 
filling and emptving the goatskir 
bag. His clothes and face and 
hands were mud-c iked 

After a time, Abdullah caught 
the reflection of light at the other 
end of the opening, and his heart 


water began 
1 he knew 
iS successful 


faster 


with }OY The 
toward him am 


leaped 
rushing 

vat his plan w 

He clawed the 
for soon the wate! 
When he 
he found himself stand 


sand now 


r would be upon 
him finally crawled back 
to the well, 
ng knee-de« p in water, 

There 
climbed into the wooden 


Continued on page 106 


lose. He 


water 


was no time to 
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Leo's Lions The children stood on tiptoe and nose is broken. It happened when The children crowded around the 


“ stretched their necks to see. we were moving in and the men lions, patting them and sitting on 

Continued from page 73) Sure enough! There were two bumped into him with the re-_ their backs “Nobody was afraid of 

“Here’s one!” shouted Jimmy. lions sitting on Leo's front lawn, _ frigerator.” Leo's lions—because they were 
‘See! Here it is!” one on each side of the steps that “It hurt the refrigerator more made of stone! 

They all looked. Then Miss led to the front door. They were than Bailey,” Leo’s mother laughed Finally the children waved good- 
Farley showed the picture to Leo. big and gray and a small boy coula ‘We're very glad to meet Barnum _ by to Leo’s mother. They waved to 
‘This is a lion, Leo,” she said sit on their backs ind Bailey,” Miss Farley said, the lions. too. 

“I know,” Leo said Leo ran up the steps and climbed = smiling back at Leo’s mother “Good-by, Barnum and Bailey!” 

“Does this look like your lions?” 0 one of the lions. “This is “We've heard so much about they called. “It was fun meeting 

: Barnum, That's Bailey. See. His them!” you.” 


“Yes, this looks like Barnum. 
Bailey's nose is broken, so he looks 





a little different SE a -_ ——— 


“Well!” Miss Farley said. She 


looked at Leo. “Well!” she said 
again, 
Then she cleared her throat and THREE NEW $ R A 
said to the class, “You may return a 
to your seats. We'll have spelling 
ae y READING LABORATORIES 
But the boys and girls were much > 
more interested in Leo's lions than FOR THE 
in spelling. They whispered to each 
other until Miss Farley had to clap & INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


her hands for quiet. When the 
MULTILEVEL, INDIVIDUALIZED READING INSTRUCTION THAT PROVIDES 





























spelling period was over, they 
started to buzz again—about Leo’s 


lions 
hen Billy had an idea, “Miss FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN READING ABILITY 
Farley, could we all take a trip t 


in @ A sequential developmental reading program for grades 
4,5 and 6 
® Carefully scaled reading levels give students more practice, 
greater mastery of reading skills 


see Leo’s lions? 

Miss Farley looked interested 
“Perhaps, if it is all right with 
Leo's mother. Do you suppose we 
could walk to your house some 
afternoon, Leo, and see your lions? 
Oh ves, Leo said 
‘Will you ask your mother about 


@ Covers range of reading levels found in all 
intermediate grades 


“Yes, I will,” Leo said. “But I 
know it’s all right.” 

The very next day Leo hurried to 
school and told Miss Farley, “It’s 
ill right with my mother. She 


Now, three new SRA Reading Laboratories that meet 
the needs of grades 4, 5 and 6—whatever the reading abil- 
ity of the students in the school. Developed by Dr. Don H 
Parker, the SRA Reading Labs Ila, IIb and IIc motivate 
each pupil to reach his own best reading level because 
each child can progress as fast and as far as his own learn 
ing rate and capacity will take him. Each student admin- 
isters his own program—freeing the teacher for individual 
consultation. Stimulating reading selections on a wide 
variety of subjects are keyed to 4th, 5th and 6th grade interests. 


laughed when I said evervone in 
mv class wanted to see our lions 
But she said we could come today 
ince it’s such a nice day for 
walk.” 

“Fine!” said Miss Farley. “We'll 


go this afternoon.” 
SRA Reading Labs IIa, IIb, and IIc provide greater reading skills training and 


> ildre 1 | nr . 
The ch aren could hardly wait These three new SR A Reading : 
for afternoon to come. They talked Behe andhe stain: 144 different learning reinforcement, because students read materials that have been ranked, 
: ’ . : 3 saDS ef contain c ere! - : 
about Leo’s lions all through lunch Sieune Mudiiee Mending coledtionn in small gradations, on a continuum of difficulty from easy to hard. 
> d ad to answer many, aac ' ow leven . 
time. And Leo had to answer 12 each at 12 reading levels; 144 Send in your order today — and start your students on a new adventure in 
many questions Power Builder exercises; 144 differ- reading! 
‘How long have you had the ent Rate Builders, short timed arti 
ions?” Billy asked cles to build reading speed and con Reading Lab Ila is a revised edition of the Elementary Lab, which may be 
“They were there when we centration; 10 Listening Skill Build- used until worn out; then it should be replaced with the new Ila. 
moved into our house,” Leo said ers; 1 Student Record Book, in 
‘My father says they go with the which the student charts his own ? 
SPECIAL OFFER! Good until October 3lst 





house.” progress; 1 Teacher's Handbook. 


balls scnpaydeeapar , per 10 Free Student Record Books with Each 
“Yo oved into a house re or ave e 4t rades, 
sehen scan soe ta shige . Reading Lab Purchased with this Coupon 


there were two lions?” asked David 
advanced 3rd grades or slower 5th 
Attach coupon to your purchase order . . . 


sae ae grades. Reading difficulty levels are 
Weren't you afraid said Mary 2 23.26, 3,35, 4,45, 5, 5.5, 6, 
“Of course not. They won't hurt 6.5.7 





“Yes,” Leo answered. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC., DEPT. 3AB 
259 EAST ERIE ST., CHICAGO TI, ILLINOIS 






you,” Leo said scornfully 


: ‘Then why are circus lions al 
' ways kept in cages?” Jimmy asked For average 5th grades, 


“And the zoo lions, too?’ 
Well,” Leo said stoutly, “our advanced 4th grades or — 6th 

" ' ’ ades. Reading difficulty levels are: 

lions are different! They wouldn't gr 

baat anybody.” 3, 3.3, 3.6, 4, 4.5, 5, 5.5, 6, 6.5, 7, 

WIrt anyoosd 7 5. 8 










Please send the following SRA Reading Laboratories and materials: 
—set(s) Ila, No. 3M -1500 @ $49.50; _ set(s) Ilb, No. 3M -2600 @ $49.50; 
__set(s) Hic, No. 3M -1900 @ $49.50 











(Each Lab includes one copy of Student Record Book and Teacher's Handbook) 
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When it was time for the walk to ‘ 
. o sts 5 ' ; Additional* Student Record Books, @ 39¢ each Additional Teacher's Handbooks, @ $1.00 each: 

Leo's house Miss Farley and Leo for 1-99 extra copies 
led the line. The others followed h d copies for Lab Ila, No. 3M -1510 copies for Lab Ila, No. 3M -1520 

age 6th grades, 
two by two For aver 9 9 copies for Lab lib, No. 3M _ -2610 copies for Lab lib, No. 3M -2620 
. ; ies for Lab IIc, No. 3M -1910 copies for Lab Ilc, No. 3M_ -1920 
» 9 ve > h grodes or slower 7th copies 

It didn't take long to get to the advanced Sth grade Remember, you get 10 free Student Record Books with each Lab when ordering with this coupon 






street where Leo lived. grades. Reading d fficulty levels are 
| ; 4, 4.3, 4.6, 5, 5.5, 6, 6.5, 7, 7.5, 8 






“Here’s our street,” Leo called Organization 
= 8.5, 9 


to the children. “We live in the 
sixth house on this side.” 
The children began to count Ss R A 
Leo shouted, “There’s my moth 


er! And there are my lions, sitting 
right out in front!” 
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Sizes range from 3/8” 
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if your Audio-Visual, Art or 
School Supply Dealer does 
not have WRICO, write for 
Catalog #555. 
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duickly 
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1900 N. Narragansett Ave., 


Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
y sold for $1 
pes. Generous profits for your class 
experience 
n, Just write 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 1020 W. 94th St., Chicago 20, !!! 


easily 





per box of 24 sheets 


necessary. For samples 





The Ghost on 
Cranberry Island 


Continued from page 47 


and eat him 
Gordy 


you just go 

up! Then we'll 

Ghost forever 
sNapey—Wait a minute! 


over 
be rid of 


Now you 


just wait a minute. You know all 
I ever eat is very small fish. I've 
never swallowed a ghost in my 


all sure 
think 


whole life and I'm not at 
I could digest one. I don't 
I care much for this plan 
racky—Oh, come on, 
Don't be such a coward 
WHiskers—We're all 
on you, Snappy. 
aut—Please, Snappy 
snapey—Oh, all right 
can't let mv friends down 
count on me. 
woopr—Sh! Here he comes now 
(He sits on a tree branch.) 
(Gordy flies in, 
Willie toward him 
growling and barking. He 
get hold of Gordy but of course he 
Blac kie the 


and_ closing 


Snappy 
depending 


Please. 
I guess | 
You can 


making ghostly 


noises rushes 
tries to 
can't. other two 
opening 
Gordy 


joins 
his 
bac k 


waving his arms and screech 


jaws 
continues to fly and 
forth, 
ing in a scary manner.) 

(Suddenly Gordy descends to the 
ground and quite still. He 
thrusts his head toward Willie and 
“Boo!” Willie 


thrusts his 


stands 


runs off 
head 
says, “Boo!” 
Gordy thrusts 
Snappy 


Savs Stage 
Gordy 
Blac kie 
off 
toward 
Boo!” Snappy runs off stage 
Gordy “Boo! Boo! Boo!” 
the other animals run off stage.) 
woopy (descends)—Hey, 
back! (Throws up his hands.) This 
is getting monotonous. (He fo 
others off 


toward 
Blac hic 
his 


says 


and 
runs Stage 
he ad and 


says, and 


come 


lows 


stage.) 
Scene 3 


except Gordy 


(All 


on Stage.) 


< harac ters, 
are 
woopr—As you have probably 
guessed, I have another plan. Now 
if you don't cooperate this time, I 
am not going to figure cut any 
more plans to get rid of Gordy 
au—We'll We'll 
operate! Tell us your plan 
wooor—Alll right. Now, I think 
Gordy is having a lot of fun scar- 
ing us. I suggest that we try ignor 
ing him—pay no attention to him 
at all when he 
down on us 
siackie—Goodness, 
like the best plan of all! 


cooperate! co- 


comes swooping 


this 


sounds 


willie Indeed it does 

swappr—This plan is sure to 
work. 

auu—Whoopee for plan three! 


Won't it be fun to see Gordy Ghost 
on the run? 

wooor— There's one more 
thing I'd like to point out. Up until 
now, Willie, Blackie, and Snappy 
have been Gordy’'s 
But, if he sees he can't scare them 
he will very likely try to scare some- 
one who is more easily frightened 
Like a raccoon or a rabbit 


just 


main targets 


racxy—Oh my, I never thought 
of that! 
wHiskers—Good gracious! I 


never thought of that either! 


wooor—The question is, are you 
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e+. sells on sight of only $ 


EARN $50.00 . . . $100.00, 
easily before Christmas. 
All products 
NOW SHIPPED PREPAID. 





Write today for details. No obligation! 


MARION-KAY 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
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Umpres sions 


stamp 


STIMULATE 
IN OIVIOUAL 
PROGRESS 


? s 


Excellent 


SEE HOW THESE 
“MARKS” DELIGHT 
YOUR PUPILS 





Actual i> Size 
{| : $245 

ma me «2 
7 


SH) :' 


ALL IN HANDY DESK 
RACK 


RUBBER STAMPS 
VALLE -98 ¢ EACH 


RED STAMP PAD 


. TOP RA 
Please semd—— Kits. 9 enclose $—_ 
Nome. 
Address - 
City Zone State 


Make check payable to: 
SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 


Highland Park, tl 






PO Box 607 . 
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Continued from page 82 


RACKY AND wuiskers (/ooX first at 
each other; then turn to look at 
Woody )—Yes. 

piackie—Shhhh! Here he comes 
now. 

(Willie, Blackie, and Snappy 
quickly lie down and pretend to be 
asleep. Whiskers starts nibbling 
briskly on a fern. Racky leans back, 
folded behind head, 
against the trunk of a tree. He gazes 
up intently at the sky. Gordy flies 
Nobody pays any 
attention. descends to the 
ground and stands there, looking 
around in a puzzled manner. He 
walks over to Willie and says, 
“Boo!” Willie lifts head slightly and 
lays it down again, pretending to 
go back to sleep. Gordy goes to 
Blackie and then to Snappy, who 
duplicate Willie's behavior. Gordy 
sits down on a stump and scratches 


his 


screeching 
Gordy 


his head. Finally he goes over to 
Whiskers and says, “Boo!” Whisk- 
ers moves away from him a bit 


and goes to nibbling again! Gordy 

goes to Racky and says, “Boo!’’) 
racky (continues to lie still, look- 

ing up, talking)—Lots of stars out 


| tonight. Should be a clear day to- 


morrow. Should be a good day to 
catch fish. (He is talking to him- 
self.) 

(Gordy sits down on the stump 
and scratches his head again.) 


corpy (standing up)—lIsn't any- | 


afraid of me? (Willie, 


Blackie, Snappy, and Racky sit up | 


straight. Whiskers turns toward 
Gordy.) 

ALL ANIMALS—No! 

cordy—Not even a little bit? 

ALL ANIMALS—No! 

6orpy (sighs, and starts to move 
off stage dejectedly)—There’s not 
much sense in sticking around here 
any more, I guess. It wouldn't be 
any fun if I couldn't 
one once in a while. (He stops, as 
if struck by a happy thought.) 
Think I'll move on to Floating Is- 
land. I’ve heard that there are a lot 
of chipmunks and squirrels and 
mice there. I'll bet I can frighten 
them. (He flies off stage.) 

ALL ANIMALS (dance around gai- 
ly)—Hooray! hooray! hooray! This 
is a very happy day! Gordy Ghost 
has left our island and we cannot 
help but smile 

(Blackie and Willie lift Woody 
Greenleaf to their shoulders and pa- 
rade around.) 

ALL ANIMALS—Hooray for Woody 
Greenleaf. He is the one who 
found a way for us to scare our 
ghost away 

(All parade offstage, still shout- 


scare some- 


| ing gaily.) 





From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dles, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

















5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 





Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 

Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 


these records. 
A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking neu 


interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your have a nuique 
and a good one. Excellent 
for schools and parents.” 


re cords approach 


investment 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 








Here's the help you need to plan for next 
term—United Fruit Company's free educa- 
tional material! Just mail the coupon at 
right for your catalogue of teaching aids 
and a full-color wall chart of Middle Amer- 
ica. You'll also receive a manual describing 
United Fruit Company’s 21-minute color 
film, “Journey to Bananaland,” and telling 
how to order it on a free loan basis. 


| 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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ee 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
15 days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 33 1/3, 45 or 78 rpm. 


' ' 
a BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 7 
: Dept. 0-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS , 

' 
8 Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- : 
' und 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if g 
pia not fully satisfied, I can return the com + 
g Plete set within 15 days for full refund ' 
7 $9.95 enc } School purchase order enc. § 
' ’ 
' 33 1/3 RPM }45 RPM () 78 RPM g 
' 7 
! ' 
in 6 cit 80a 86.40% HORE eERAOREEST 7 
1 ' 
' ' 
DE bins in asenuwes ehepenlenaieate 5 
'‘ : 
' ' 
8 Address ¥ 
: ' 
' t 
7 City Siste . 
Leeeeeeeee eee es eseeeeeeeanel 





FREE TEACHING AIDS! 


Interesting ... colorful... work-saving! 


UNITED FRUIT CO., Dept. 

30 St. James Avenue 

Boston 16, Mass. 

Please send me your new revised FREE CATALOG 
of educational material. 


MOM. cc ccccccscccecccescccesecoceseceese 
Address 
City 
Nome of School ‘ 
This offer good only within the continental limits 
of the United Stotes. 


State. 
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CRACKERJACK 


Each pupil folds a square of paper in quarters both 
ways to make sixteen blocks. In each block he writes 
at random any number from 0 through 18, using a num 
ber only once. The teacher calls a combination such as 
6 -+- 2 or 10 — 7 and each pupil who has the answer 
(8 or 3) on his paper crosses it out. The first one who 
crosses out four numbers in a row—across, down, or 
diagonally—calls “crackerjack.” In order to use the 





paper more than once, pupils may use a different col 





ored crayon for each game. To check accuracy, the 
teacher keeps a list of the answers and the one who £ 
calls “crackerjack” must check his crossed-out numbers 
with her list. OLIVE M. ELLINGTON 


One of our goals in kindergarten is for each child to learn to 


‘ 


tie his shoe. To give some motivation, I put a cut-paper “shoe- 
shoe” train on the bulletin board. As each child learns to tie his 
shoe, his picture (usually his school picture) is pasted in a win- 
dow. ERNESTINE PARTIN 


VOWEL DRILL 


Following instructions with quick drill 
helps to “set” the facts in children’s 


minds. After we had talked about one FUN WITH NOUNS 


type of vowel, for example, | duplicated 





this sheet and gave it to my group A fun activity in connection with the study of nouns 
“Some vowels are voicy and like to talk is to use them in extemporaneous storytelling. Each 
loudly that their brothers and sisters pupil writes at least six interesting nouns (cannibal, 

just do not have a chance to say a word. Mars, spaceman, and so on) on slips of paper. I 

Some words that have voicy vowels are: usually add a few too. We put the slips in a box. 

coat seed clean rate One at a time the pupils come up, draw out six nouns, 

please toad » knife ride and fit them together into a story to tell to the 
“Circle the words in this story that have class. The results are interesting and humorous, and 

voicy vowels help pupils to think. Evelyn Strack 


“One day Kate planted a wee tree in her 
yard. She had a pet sheep that she could 
not keep tied. The sheep liked to wander 
around the yard. He found the wee tree 


and began to eat the leaves. When the HINTS FOR 
heep had the leaves all eaten, Kate found 
— -« , PLASTER OF PARIS 


him.” SUSIE E. ROBINSON 


Smail amounts of plaster for 
projects or for gifts can be mixed 


HALLOWEEN MOBILES in a rubber ball which has been 


cut in half. The hollows make 


Make pumpkins from orange construction pa- good containers and may be re- 
per, cutting out triangles for eyes, nose, mouth. used. When any leftover plaster 
Triangles a little smaller than the openings, cut hardens, it will fall away from the 
from black paper, are eyes and nose. Suspend rubber. Also, did you know that 
them in place with bits of black thread. A tiny a pinch of cream of tartar will 
triangle of white paper pasted to the eyes, both prevent the plaster from harden- 
sides, will give your creature a glint! For the ing too quickly? HILDA LESCH 


mouth, cut a black shape with little nicks for 
teeth. It needs two threads for suspension. Make 
the jack-o’-lanterns any size. A large one hung 
from the ceiling by a long black thread makes a 
single mobile. Several in assorted sizes with varied- 
length threads may be hung from a coat hanger or 
a hula hoop. GLADYS H. QUINN 
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SOCIAL -STUDIES 
ACTIVITIES 


As part of a unit on India, my sixth grade 
developed some individual activities. Each 
could work on any project he chose, either 
individually or in groups. The projects were 
done at home after school. There was no 
time limit other than bringing them in at the 
end of the unit together with a short write- 
up of the project. Activities varied greatly. 
One of the boys wanted to make a model of 
the Taj Mahal out of sugar cubes. I was 
rather pessimistic, but he was so enthusiastic, 
he tried anyway. His was one of the most un- 
unusual projects. I found these activities 
allowed for much enrichment without using 
class time, and they were certainly enjoyed 
by the children. CONSTANCE F. SEGUNDO 





SPELLING TEAMS 


For drill in spelling, divide the 
class into two teams. The teacher 
pronounces a word and everyone 
writes it. As each pupil finishes the 
word, he stands up. When the teach- 
er calls “Stop” no one else may 
stand. She then spells the word 
aloud. Those who spelled it wrong 
must sit. Those left standing are 
counted for whichever side they be- 
long to, and the two numbers are 
put on the chalkboard for scoring. 
At the end of the lesson, the num- 
bers are totaled to see which is the 
winning team. 

This game can also be played in 
arithmetic. | SISTER JOSEPH MARIE 


WALNUT -SHELL FAVORS 


Walnut-shell faces are fun to make 


for 
tivity. 


an after-school or free-time ac- 


They make good favors and 


place cards for a fall party, and 


interesting lapel pins. 


To make, 


put a face on half of an English 
walnut shell, with India ink for 
eyes and nail polish for mouth. 


Glue 
black 
bons 


if desired. 


yarn in orange, yellow, or 


into place for hair. Add rib- 
Leona Doss 


FALL BOUQUETS 


Last year one of our third grades voted 
our dried-plant arrangements in sand 
filled coffee cans their favorite art lesson. 
First I gave a short demonstration on 
arrangement. We collected dried weeds, 
seed pods, cattails, and so on. Each child 
brought his own coffee can and sand. The 
school furnished red, green, aluminum, 
and gold spray paint, and plaster of Paris. 
As we went to work, | took the spray 
paint outdoors. Pupils wishing plants col- 
ored took them outside where they were 
sprayed. When the plant stems were in 
order in the can, plaster of Paris (colored 
with tempera paint, if desired) was poured 
over the top of the sand, where it hard- 





RELAXATION SONG 


When young children become 
restless and tired of their positions, 
this action song is fun and relaxing. 
It is sung to the tune of “London 
Bridge Is Falling Down.” 

Head and shoulders, knees and toes, 
Knees and toes, knees and toes, 
Head and shoulders, knees and toes, 
Now come to attention. 

Children stand and touch each 
part of the body with both hands as 


ened and held the stems in place. (You 
could use melted paraffin.) Enthusiasm 
for taking the gifts home ran very high 
among pupils—not so high among the 
bus drivers! GERTRUDE MC CORMICK 


it is mentioned in the song. On the 
last phrase, they stand straight with 
hands at sides. FAYE DUCKELS 


FOR COLUMBUS DAY 
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After painting a background on white 
construction paper and letting it dry, a 
stencil outline is placed over it and a thick 
mixture of detergent soap suds spread on 
the stencil. The stencil is removed im- 
mediately and the figure, which has a three- 
dimensional effect, is left to dry. Powdered 
colored tempera can be added to the soap 
mixture for color where it is needed. These 
pictures can be simple or complex according 
to the abilities of the children. One idea 
might be to make Columbus’ ships against 
a background of sky, water, and palm 
trees. EVELYN SPELMAN 
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We Need You 


THINGS AROUND YOU 


Have you ever thought of using things around 


you for art activities? Here are only a few of the 
many ideas we've had 





, . 
and your ideas! As the title 1. One Halloween the fourth-graders drew black 
says, these are “teacher construction-paper witches, double thickness, 
tented ideas-——bints and and tucked “brooms” under one arm. We used 
suggestions that <“qgenen a cornstalk for the handle, with the tassel wired 
heave found heiptal. m9 to one end for the broom bristles 
nraeeh ne ose ths i“ 2. We've used cornhusks in many ways to make 
-t ‘ a J d 
a ‘ a oo * ng turkeys at holiday time. One year husks were 
t . rite é : . 
oo Seventeen ae eee pinned on the bulletin board to form a side 
them up and send them te ; 
view of the body and tail feathers, with head 
ideas, The Instructor, Dans- ? 
. ' and wattle of construction paper 
ville, N.Y. Send as many as , 
3. Another time we used the husks for spread 
you wish. Items cannot be . : ‘ 
tails and the youngsters made heads from con- 
acknowledged or returned, . . 
bat for each ene accepted struction paper, cut double and stapled, then 
: tuffed with scrap paper or cotton. These were 
we will pay $6.00 within = we I P ’ or er = 3D SHOE HOUSE IN 
stapled in place to form fron lew, 3- 
five weeks after it is re- 
curkevs THE CLASSROOM 
eeived. And when you send . ‘ s 
4. For our Christmas tree we had birds made by 


your, items, please tell us 
which ones on these pages 
were most helpful te yeu. 


painting milkweed pods and hanging them by 
threads. NATALIE NORTON 


A shoe house with children’s pic 
tures peering from windows can be 
used in several ways. It is easily 


Yeoer theaghts will be use- 
ful as we select material 
fer the mext months. Write 
teday! We'll be looking fer- 
ward to hearing from you. 


made from construction paper cut 
in the shape of a huge shoe with as 
many shuttered windows as there 
are children in the class. Shutters 
are made by leaving a flap at each 
side of the window, rather than cut 
ting the area out completely. 

The house can be a guessing game 
if the pictures are the children’s 
baby pictures. It can be used for a 
get-acquainted procedure in the fall 
It can be integrated into classroom 
activities as a health or a number 
house. If children are practicing 
good health habits, the shutters on 
their pictures stay open. On a day 
when they are not practicing good 
health habits, the shutters would be 
closed. If it is used as a number 
house, the shutters would close over 
those who do not know their num- 
ber combinations or cannot solve a 
problem. ELEANOR BABETS KESSII 


SIMPLE POUNDING 
BOARDS 


\ A simple, inexpensive pound- 

\ ing board can be constructed by 

fastening together several layers 

‘ of soft-textured interior-type wall- 
e) 
. | 
. ' 


board to make a pounding board 
~ 


approximately two inches thick 
Mie 






and twelve inches square. For 
each board provide a tack ham- 
mer, large stapling nails, and an 
assortment of tacks and nails less 
than two inches long. Beginning 
kindergarteners and immature 

; xt children enjoy pounding the nails 

ore, into designs and pulling them out 
with the claw end of the ham- 
mer. DOROTHY MASON 








INDIAN JACKET 


Paper-bag Indian jackets make a good 
design project and provide simple cos- 
tumes for fall dramatic activities. Use a 
large flat-bottomed shopping bag. Cut 
neck and arm holes at the bottom. Slash 
the middle of the bag on one side for the 
front opening of the jacket, and round 
lower corners. Put paper fasteners in the 
front, or lace and tie jacket together with 
string, if desired. Decorate the bottom by 
RUTH N. HATHAWAY 


A CREATIVE WRITING LESSON 


A top group of second-graders can do some good creative writing. Here is an 
idea my class found very enjoyable. One day I duplicated a simple story with some 
questions interspersed. The children copied the story but as they came to each 
question, they wrote their own answer. The completed stories were most interesting 
and creative. A story might begin like this. “Billy and Ruth were eating break- 
fast one bright Saturday morning. What did they eat? They were excited because 
this was the day they were going to the zoo. How were they going? As soon as they 
finished eating, they went to help Mother. What did they do?” VIOLA E. AHLBORN 


cutting fringe 
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A CREATIVE NEWSPAPER 


A creative newspaper can grow from 
unusual acts and expressions of pupils. A 
clever phrase, a poem, a riddle, a para- 
graph — anything creative -— may be 
dropped into a box with the originator’s 
name on it. The class or an individual 
may write about the way someone has 
solved a problem, handled a situation, or 
shared an idea. The story might be about 
a picture, an arrangement, a skit, or any- 
thing unique in connection with school- 
work or special interests. Each day a 
prize item is selected by the teacher and 
copied on the board. News sheets are dis- 
tributed and each pupil copies the item in 
his own best handwriting. Each proof- 
reads another for correctness. The process 
is repeated from time to time until the 
sheets are filled, then they are carried 
home as newspapers. No deadlines, no 
duplicating—just class accumulations. 
Leave one space for each pupil to fill with 
something he himself has created or 
adapted. HERMAN F. BENTHUL 


COUNTING BEADS 


Two-inch cardboard squares are tied at the 
ends of empty bead strings. Each tag is marked 
with from 1 to 10 dots. The children then string 
as many beads on the strings as the cards indicate. 
This has helped greatly in developing beginning 
number concepts. PEARL MC GINNIS 


FALL LEAF PRINTS 


This easy leaf-print ac- 
tivity worked well with my 
little slow learners. Wet a 
leaf and color it with a 
water=-color crayon such as 
Payon, using several cole 
orse Lay the leaf, still 
wet, on a sheet of drawing 
paper and press it firmly 
with a paper towel for thir- 
ty counts. Gladys Quinn 





BULLETIN BOARD 


Paper-towel and toilete 
tissue rolls can make 
poles for an attractive 
3=-D effect in a communi- 
cation bulletin board. 
Cut a hole in the tissue 
roll and insert a towel 
roll, paint, and attach 
yarn for wires to paper 
roll by knotting the ends 
on the inside of the 
roll. Dorothy Draayer 





READING FOR 
EXPRESSION 


We made a television set from a 
large cardboard carton to help my 
children improve expression in read- 
ing. The carton was big enough to 
hold a small chair, on which the 
child sat. The screen was made from 
Saran wrap fastened by masking 
tape. Large buttons, put on with 
hairpins so they would turn, made 
the dials. 

Children were chosen each day to 
read a story or poem of their choice. 
One child was the operator who 
turned the dials off and on. The rest 
of the children were the audience. 
If the operator turned the Off dial, 
the audience would at once turn 
their backs to the set. This told the 
reader that he was not reading as 
well as he should. After two turns 
the reader had to leave the set 
without finishing his reading. Every 
child wanted to stay in the set, so 
he tried to read better. It worked 
wonders. LEE EVERETT 





STORE AND PUPPET STAGE 


One of the most useful items 
in our classroom is a stand 
constructed from eight fruit 
boxes such as grapes are 
packed in. Four boxes were 
nailed together at the front and 
two on each side to balance it. 
At each end we nailed a piece 
of wood about three feet tall, 
across which we suspended a 
metal curtain rod. The chil- 
dren painted the interiors yel- 
low and the exteriors green. 
With the shelf side forward, 
we have a very compact store, 
behind which the children 
can be storekeepers. Turned 
around and with curtains on 
the rod, we have a fine puppet 
stage. RUTH COLLARD 
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Develop Parent-Teacher Relations 


Early in the School Year ANNE L. WILLIAMS 


Field School, Elmhurst, Illinois 


B ELIEVING that children take pride on his report card and she felt he ten work in ail subjects. It is part had, because of carelessness, missed 
son written Continued on page 97 


in raising their own standards should have an A. It is my habit to of the children’s spelling assignment about thirty words a week in his 
is their efficiency in self-evaluation circle misspelled words in the writ- to practice these words. Her 
increases, | planned my program 
for sixth-graders with emphasis 
upon improving their study habits 


and skills, and helping them Let your children act out the story of corn, rice, wheat and oats 


evaluate their own work sensibly 


During the second week of 


school, I wrote a letter to the par- 66 
ents of each child, explaining my 
program and asking them to help 


their child fill out a form entitled 
What I Hope to Accomplish in 


ag <0 oe Here’s a one-act playlet that casts four of 
feed the world.” It’s a simple and fun way for your 


folder for each subject and place ad 


his goal sheet in one of them. | 

















prepared a statement for each ALL: We are the four great grains that ALL: We are the four great grains that 

subject, outlining my goals for the feed the world—corn, rice, wheat and oats. feed the world—corn, rice, wheat and oats. 

subject and my method of grad- 

ing. These were placed in the CORN: (Shows props on cue) I wear a RICE: (Shows props on cue) I live in a 

proper folders green jacket over my golden kernels. My flooded field called a “paddy” and my 
Each day I graded the papers long yellow hair is called a tassel. Christo- feet are always wet because I grow best 

ind returned them to the chil- pher Columbus found me here when he this way. The Egyptians planted me along 

dren. They corrected their mis discovered America. I helped feed the the River Nile years ago. Today I feed 

takes and filed the papers, saving Indians. The Pilgrims ate me to stay nearly half the world all by myself. I sup- 

hem for the entire term strong during the long, cold winters. As I ply vitamins and minerals that help build 
At the end of the term, the grow in the field I take good things from strong bodies. I help guard your health. 

parents received an invitation t the sun, rain and earth. When you eat me What am I? I am a rice plant. 

visit the classroom as their child's you get all these good things, too. Your mother serves me hot in puddings 

guests We reserved two days as What am I? I am an ear of corn. and with meat. I come to your breakfast 

“Open House for Parents ane One of the easiest and tastiest ways to table in a package like this. When you 

a ene raid ct a 8 ror eat me is at breakfast when I’m corn add milk, I say “Snap! Crackle! Pop!” 

aA Sa A OTE flakes. I come in a package like this. 

met his parent (usually the moth- 

er) at the door and took her to ALL: We are the four great grains that ALL: We are the four great grains that 

the back of the room. There they feed the world—corn, rice, wheat and oats. feed the world—corn, rice, wheat and oats. 

quietly went over his papers to- 

gether, discussed how well he had 

lived up to his goals, and set up 

new goals for the next term. If a 

parent wanted a conference with SS)\ = 

me, she simply checked a form v CORN 

found in one of the folders, and . FLAKES 

put it on my desk as she left the 

classroom. An appointment was 

made with her for a later date 
Whiie the parent and child 

were having their conference, the 

ther children and I carried on 

business as usual. We did not 

plan a special program. The chil 

dren were told that their parents 

came to school to see what they 

were doing, so us nearly as possi- 

ble they should give the parents a 

true picture of a day in school: 

The parents were welcome to stay 

as long as they liked after finish- 

ing their conferences \ | 
We had Open House five times \ \ 

during the year. There were \ \-\ 

twenty-five children in my class J } \ 

Of the twenty-five mothers, six = -—, 

came all five times, eight came a 

four times, five came three times, PRODUCTION NOTES: "Corn”’ of Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. ‘‘Wheat’’ bring their costumes and cereal pack- 

three came once. and three did is a blonde girl wearing a green jacket wears a beard and shows some wheat ages from home? If you can’t locate 

: : 1 In one hand she displays an ear of stalks and a package of Kellogg's stalks of natural grain, substitute seed 

not come at all corn, in the other a box of Kellogg's Sugar Smacks. ‘‘Oats’’ wears a plaid from any feed store. Or use a picture 
Only one mother questioned Corn Flakes. ‘“‘Rice’’ wears boots or dress or tam, holds stalks of oats and of the plant. After the playlet the class 

mv grading. Her son had made galoshes, displays a rice plant or a a package of Kellogg’s OKs or All- may wish to sample the breakfast 
o.* . handful of polished rice and a package Stars. Why not have the children cereals to compare tastes, 


100 on every spelling test during 
the term, but had received a (¢ 
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Learning about 
the Weather 
Continued from page 44) 


Problem: What causes winds? 

Try this: All parts of the earth 
are not heated equally. Think of 
different parts of your community, 
of the United States, of the world 
Think of the mountains, the oceans, 
the deserts, the polar regions, and 





the hot tropical regions of the of white paper, black paper, a piece 
earth. Some _ substances absorb’ of glass, a piece of aluminum foil, 


much more heat than others. 


or a piece of wood 


Allow equal 


Place a cupful of water, soil, time and then record the tempera- 


sand, and gravel in the sun for half ture. How 


temperature 


an hour. Use a thermometer to take change? Does this change tell you 
the temperature of each. Make a something about the sun and the 


record of this temperature. Now — earth? 
place the thermometer in the sun Science 
and cover the bulb with various warmed, 


types of materials such as a piece rises. 


That Feed The World 


your students as “the four great grains that 
class to learn about important cereal nourishment. 


ALL: We are the four great grains that 
feed the world—corn, rice, wheat and oats. 


WHEAT: (Shows props on cue) Believe it 
or not, I’m a cousin of the grass that grows 
in your yard. Because little whiskers 
sprout from my kernels, farmers say I 
have a “‘beard’’. My goodness has been 
known since earliest times. Men made 
me into bread and called me “the staff of 
life’? because I brought strength and 
health to all people. 

What am I? I am a wheat plant. 

Your mother serves me in bread, cook- 
ies, piecrusts and cakes. I come to your 
breakfast table with sugar on me, all ready 
to eat, in a package like this. 


ALL: We are the four great grains that 
feed the world—corn, rice, wheat and oats. 





ALL: We are the four great grains that 
feed the world—corn, rice, wheat and oats. 


OATS: (Shows props on cue) Nature made 
me one of her richest energy storehouses. 
I’m wearing Scotch plaid because Scot- 
land is my home, but I have traveled to 
many lands. Today I feed people all over 
the world. When you eat me your body 
gets important protein for muscle-power 
and body-building. 

What am I? I am an oat plant. 

You can enjoy me in oatmeal bread, in 
hot porridge, or I come to breakfast all 
ready to eat in a package like this. 


ALL: We are the four great grains that 
feed the world—corn, rice, wheat and oats. 








7 
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Try this: Build a box to show 
that warm air rises. On the closed 
top, near each end make a hole 
large enough to hold a section of a 
mailing tube. Inside the box, be- 
neath one tube place a burning 
candle. At the opening of the other 
tube hold a burned match and see 
how the smoke moves. The warm air 
in the box rises and is replaced by 
the colder air on the outside. 

This same thing happens on our 
planet Earth. But you must re- 
member that the earth is rotating 
on its axis. This complicates the 
situation somewhat. The rotation 
of the earth causes the air to move 
generally toward the east. Does 
this help you understand what 
causes winds? 


A SCIENCE VOCABULARY 


Children enjoy science words 
New words in the study of weather 
can be a source of pride and self- 
esteem for children. If new words 
are to become a part of the func- 
tional vocabulary of children, ex- 
perience should precede the intro- 
duction of a new word. Once the 
child has encountered the word in 
a meaningful situation he is more 
inclined to find use for it in his 
daily living. 

Young children can keep a rec- 
ord on a large classroom chart 
Older children enjoy keeping an 
individual record of new science 
words as they encounter them and 
discover their meaning 

It is imperative that classroom 
teachers work with children in a 
relaxed manner. Do not hurry or 
become compulsive that new words 
must be learned. Play it by ear 

One teacher did this: She wanted 
to have the children understand the 
meaning of the words, evaporation 
and condensation. 

Experiment; She got a hot plate, 
a teakettle, a piece of glass taped 
on all four sides, and some water. 
The water was heated in the tea- 
kettle on the hot plate until it 
boiled. Then the glass was held at 
the spout of the teakettle. What 
happened? Evaporation is a slow 
way of changing water into water 
vapor. As you boil the water, you 
hurry the process, Heat is needed 
for evaporation. As the warm wa- 
ter vapor hits the cold glass it is 
cooled and changes back—con- 
denses to water. 

Get children to talk. After dis- 
cussing the experiment, write the 
words on the chalkboard. Invite 
children to discuss other places 
where they have seen evaporation 
and condensation occur. 

Other experiments: Secure an 
empty shiny metal can and some 
cubes of ice. Place the ice cubes 
in the can. What happens? 

Wet two spots on the chalkboard 
Fan one spot with a stiff cardboard 
What happens? Which spot dries 
sooner? The faster the air blows 
over a wet surface, the faster 
evaporation takes place. The wa- 
ter has disappeared into the air. 

Evaporation and condensation 
are two important parts of the wa- 
ter cycle. Make a chart to indicate 
ways in which water enters and 
leaves the atmosphere. (Consult 
encyclopedias.) Discuss chart with 
the children. 
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A new, exciting 


MORGAN BA 
MYSTERIES 


Interest levels: ages 8 to 18 


Used in the primary grades to prevent reading difficulties . . . in 
intermediate grades and junior high to remedy reading problems 


Please send me free sample pages from your four new Mystery readers 


name 


address 


series 


THe 


Reading levels: 2.3 to 3.6 


plot, action, suspense, humor 
appealingly adult format 
exciting illustrations 
controlled vocabulary 


*+eee 


effective remedial techniques 


609 Mission Street 


H HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
i 


San Francisco 5 


a 
TT 
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Sign Language for Fire Prevention 
(Continued from page 66 ) 


Four other parents used some al- 
most forgotten high-school French 
to make their posters. 

Tor’s grandfather had been an 
able seaman on a _ Norwegian 
freighter. While doing his fire- 
prevention slogan, he shared details 
of his seafaring life with his grand- 
son. Tor learned that fire control at 
sea sometimes assumes heroic pro- 
portions; hence, precautions are 
rigidly enforced. Tor swelled with 
pride when he reported how he ob- 
tained this poster. 

We had counted on Bill Ming to 
bring a Chinese poster, but his fa- 
ther sent one beautifully lettered 
in English. Bill explained that they 
were Americans, not Chinese! 

Children who had only English 
speaking parents were resourceful 
One child solicited a Chinese post 
er from a restaurateur. Another 
asked his neighbor, an Indonesian 
employee of the United Nations 
This man explained that there is a 
native Indonesian language, but the 
official language is Dutch. Inas- 
much as he considered French the 
language of diplomacy, he was un- 
willing to omit his knowledge of 
it, and so translated a slogan into 
all three languages 

From the social-ad)ustment angle, 
Carlos and Don probably profited 
most from this project. Spanish 
Carlos was struggling toward mas- 
culine goals in spite of his small 
size. Greek and Italian Don was 


tall and gangling. He had a repu- 
tation for dependency and low 
grades. Each boy tried to control 
the adults in his environment 
by means of socially unacceptable 
practices, 

Carlos lived in a well-appointed 
home kept by a stepmother lately 
arrived from Puerto Rico. She 
had never participated in commu- 
nity or school functions. His father, 
a sales manager over a large terri- 
tory, was not home enough to ob- 
serve his son’s actions and the 
symptoms of puberty. However, 
Carlos brought in a_ beautifully 
lettered and illustrated poster made 
by his stepmother. To him, it was 
the first time that she had been able 
to contribute to his status in a peer 
group, and he was pleased. His 
parents came to see the display and 
were impressed. Conferences fol- 
lowed and brought promise of 
better opportunities for Carlos to 
make a satisfactory adjustment in 
his home and personal needs. 

Don, on the other hand, had 
long been a client of the Guidance 
Department, especially because of 
his low achievement in reading. His 
parents were frequently called in 
for conferences, but they were un- 
satisfactory. The father was con- 
sidered “unwilling to talk,” and the 
mother apologized profusely for her 
husband's inarticulateness, and ex- 
cused Don's shortcomings 

Continued on page 100 


Dental Research* says 
your students—and you— 


can go ahead and 
enjoy soft drinks 


Recent dental research* makes it clear that soft drinks, being 
a liquid, pass so quickly through the mouth they have virtually 
no relationship to oral conditions involved in tooth decay. 


They may be fully enjoyed for their beneficial qualities: 


Wholesomeness: Soft drinks, classified as a food, provide 100 
calories of quick energy per 8 ounces. By aiding digestion they 


stimulate appetite. , 


Body fluid balance: Soft drinks encourage needed liquid intake 
to help replace the 2) quarts of fluid the body loses daily. 


Purity: Carbonated beverages are bottled under the most rigid 
sanitary conditions—uniform purity is assured. 


*Shaw, Jas. H., Caries-producing Factors; a Decade of Dental Research, J. Am. Dent. A., 
»:785 (Dec.) 1957 

Ludwig, T. G., and Bibby, B. G., Acid Production from Different Carbohydrate Foods in 

Plaque and Saliva; Further Observations Upon the Caries-Producing Potentialities of 

Various Foodstuffs, J. Dent. Research, 36:56 (Feb.) 1957 

Bibby, B. G., Effect of Sugar Content of Foodstuffs on Their Caries- Producing Potentialities, 

J. Am. Dent. A., 51:293 (Sept.) 1955 


American Bottlers of 


Carbonated Beverages 
Washington 6, D. Cc. 
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222 ee Pe 18” x 28” FLANNEL BOARD. (WI. 5 Ib) $3.50 
am No.7 24” x 36” FOLDING FLANNEL BOARD (Wi. Ibs) 5.95 

‘ Folds to 18” x 24” for easy storage 
7 + No.8 24’ x 36” FLANNEL BOARD. ( Wt. 8 Ibs.) 495 
ree WO No.9 361 48” FLANNEL BOARD. Wt 14 Ibs.) 10.95 










No SF 36° x 48° FOLDING FLANNEL BOARD (Wt. 12tbs.) 12.95 
’ Folds to 24° x 36” for carrying or storage 
No. 10F 36° x 72" FOLDING FLANNEL BOARD. (Wt. 16 Ibs.) 19.95 
Folds to 24” x 36” for carrying or storage 
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ull \ FOLDING EASEL No. E-4 A4 


board VISUAL AIDS 


No. 260 STUDY OF PLANT GROWTH. Complete set for teaching growth of a plant from seed to flower. 
Screen printed felt in four colors. Each part of plant detaches. Complete with set of terms. (Wt. 12 oz.) $2.50 








No. 265 THE EARTH AND ITS MOON. For teaching phases of moon, eclipses, relationships between 
earth, sun and moon. Contains 23” high segment of sun, 6” earth, 3” moons in eight phases. All felt. 
Terms included. (Wt. 12 oz.) $2.50 


No. 266 THE SOLAR SYSTEM. Comes complete with 22” x 35” background showing orbit of planets 
arcund sun. Each planet is die-cut in comparative size. A separate sheet containing the name, diameter, 
time of orbit and number of moons around each pianet is supplied. (Wt. 14 oz.) $2.95 


NEW! 


No. 270 U.S. WEATHER SET. Includes an outline map of U. S. printed on 22” x 35” flannel back- 
ground. Complete set of precut weather vocabulary and weather symbols also included. (Wt. 14 oz.) $3.50 


NEW! 
No. 272 WATER CYCLE. Set is divided into two units, (A) illustrates fire, a kettle, steam and window 
pane to show condensation; and (B) a sun, body of water, vapor, cloud, cold atmosphere and rain. All 
sections are precut, ready for use. Complete set. (Wt. 12 02.) $2.75 


ge ey ee ee ee ee 







NUTRITION 
; NEW! 


No. 276 NUTRITION. Contains “The New Basic 4 Food Chart” and 21 basic food pictures, food titles 
and nutrients. Printed in full color, precut, ready for use. (Wt. 16 oz.) 








INS PERUCTQy 


ARITHMETIC Ez 


No. 10 PRIMARY CUT-OUTS. 144-piece set of die-cut felt rabbits, ducks, stars, apples, pears, 
squares, discs and bars. Assorted colors. Count through 30 with discs and squares. (Wt. 5 oz.) $1.90 
ADDITIONAL PRIMARY CUT-OUTS. 30 cut-outs each of figures (Wt.20z.)... per set. $.60 


No. 11 Rabbits No. 14 Apples No. 17 Squares 
No. 12 Ducks No. 15 Pears No. 18 Discs 
No. 13 Stars No. 16 Birds 


No. 25 HOLIDAY CUT-OUTS. 144-piece set of die-cut felt turkeys, jack o’lanterns, evergreen 
trees, hearts, clovers, hatchets, chicks, flags and bars. Assorted colors. (Wt. 5 oz.) $1.90 


No. 51 NUMBERS. WORDS AND SYMBOLS. Numbers, number names and tree symbols for 
counting 1 through 10, printed in 2 colors on velour board. Precut for immediate use. (Wt. 8 oz.) $1.00 


No. 50 NUMBER ASSORTMENT. 30 three-inch die-cut felt numbers, 3 each 0 through 9 
Choice of red or yellow. (Wt. 2 02.) $.60 


No. 19 FELT TREE. 16” x 13” tree, with green foliage, brown trunk. (Wt. 1 02.) $.50 


No. 220 FRACTIONAL PARTS—CIRCLES. Seven 7” felt circles, assorted colors. Whole circle 
and one circle each divided into halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths and eighths. (Wt. 4 oz.) $1.00 


No. 222 FRACTIONAL PARTS—SQUARES. Six 7” felt squares, assorted colors. Whole square 
plus three ways of dividing square into quarters, two ways of dividing into halves. (Wt. 5 oz.) $1.00 


whole numbers and 69 common fractions, printed 


No. 224 NUMERALS AND FRACTIONS. 25 
on velour board, precut in block form. (Wt. 9 oz.) $1.00 


No. 230 STUDY OF GRAPHS. Complete set for teaching bar, line, picture and circle graphs 
Contains felt grid and 18” calibrated circle. Printed numbers and letters on die-cut velour board 
(Wt. 15 oz.) $3.95 


No. 235 STUDY OF ANGLES. Contains 18’ protractor and materials to con 
Struct angies. Comes with angle signs and terms to identify different types 
of angles: right, acute, etc. Pupils see angles constructed, learn quickly 
Wt. 10 oz $1.90 


NEW! 


No. 219 BASIC ARITHMETIC VOCABULARY. Includes 30 words on velour board, 30 numbers 
and arithmetic signs. Complete problems can be presented. (Wt. 9 07.) $1.95 


NEW! 
No. 226 MEASUREMENT (Liquid and Linear.) Unit on liquid illustrates the relationship between 
pints, quarts and gallons. Linear unit includes enlarged inch, inch, foot and yard. All parts are 


precut. (Wt. 12 oz.) $2.25 


NEW! 


No. 245 GEOMETRIC SHAPES. Shows isosceles, scalene, right and equilateral triangles in 
addition to circle, square, rectangle, sphere, hemisphere ard cube. Identifying terms are included 
(Wt. 9 oz.) $1.95 


NEW! 


No. 246 ENLARGED U. S. COINS. Includes 25 pennies, 5 nickles, 10 dimes, 4 quarters and 
2 half-dollars. Coins are 2% times actual size. (Wt. 8 oz.) $2.50 





flannel board VISUAL AIDS 
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ARITHMETIC Ee 
NEW! 
No. 248 HUNDRED CHART. Consists of an 18” x 18” flannel sheet which adheres to your flannel board 
One side is printed with 100 numbers in rows of 10 éach, while the other side is printed with 100 dots in 
rows of 10 each. Included are 100 felt discs. Excellent for illustrating all four arithmetic processes. (Wt 
8 07.) $2.50 


NEW! 
No. 249 ROMAN NUMERALS. Includes 90 Roman numerals and 55 regular numbers die-cut from 
felt. Instruction sheet is included. (Wt. 11 oz.) $2.95 


NEW! 


No. 251 MEANING OF FRACTIONS. Fractional strips are divided into 4%, 4, %, 1/5, % and % values 
Fractional number line included for teaching addition and subtraction of fractions. (Wt. 9 oz.) $1.95 


No. 252 PLACE VALUE. Consists of 3 sets of sections labeled ones, tens and hundreds. Counting 
discs are placed within the blocks in each section to teach place value. Includes 30 numbers (3 each 0 to 
nd one set of arithmetic signs. (Wt. 10 oz ) $3 50 


hie tio Liye Lob NEW! 
No. Rang READING WHOLE NUMBERS. Has 4 felt master identification sections with 24 die-cut 


piLLIONS . 6 7 7; 6 2 4 


TUT 


THOUSANDS 


TEACHER'S MANUAL 


et will enable the reading of whole numbers through billions. Printed in three colors. (Wt 
$1.75 


No. 48 FLANNEL BOARD CLOCK. Screen printed felt clock face complete with felt 
hand et of Roman numerals and terms: A.M., P.M., hour, half-hour, quarter-hour, 
half-past, to, after, of, etc. (Wt. 9 oz $1.50 


GEOGRAPHY 


nted on 22” x 35” white flannel. Separate sheet has names of resources, products, 
mes of states, capitals, time zones and clocks. South America map has all countries 


No, 214 MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA $2.95 


No. 210 MAP OF UNITED STATES — $2.95 


MUSIC 
No. 125 MUSIC BOARD FACE AND CUT-OUTS. Includes 3 staffs screen-printed on 22” x 35” white 
flannel background, plus precut sheet of over 150 notes and music symbols. (Wt. 12 0z.) $3.95 
No. 126 MUSIC BOARD FACE ON FLANNEL BOARD. Same as No. 125 except staffs printed on 24” 
x 36” flannel board. Complete with over 150 precut notes and music symbols. (Wt. 8 Ibs.) $8.75 
pel ere & wm £2) 68 <4) 3) 


No. 67 VELOUR BOARD. White on one side, fibred on other side. Use to make your own visual aids. 
(Can be cut with scissors.) Draw with ink or crayon on white side, other side adheres to flannel board 
Four sheets 20” x 13” (Wt. 18 02.) $ 


No. 68 VELOUR PAPER. Five 8%” x 10” sheets with pressure-sensitive backing. Adhesive side sticks 
to pictures, 3-dimensional objects, etc. Velour side adheres to flannel board. Assorted colors. (Wt. 3 oz.) $.75 
FELT 

No. 60 1 sa. yd. felt (Wt. 5 oz.) $1.35 No. 61 % sq. yd. felt (Wt. 3 oz.) $.75 


available in red, blue, green, yellow, brown, orange, black, purple, maroon, gold, pink, and white 


No. 63 12 sheets of felt, each 9” x 12”, 12 assorted colors. (Wt. 6 07.) $1.50 
No. 64 12 sheets of felt, each 12” x 18”, 12 assorted colors. (Wt. 11 oz.) $3.00 
EX. ANNES. No. 71 24” x 36” flannel, choice of dark or light green. (Wt. 5 02.) $.70 

No. 72 36” x 48” flannel, choice of dark or light green. (Wt. 9 07.) a 20 
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HERE'S YOUR NEW 1961 
FLANNEL BOARD GUIDE 
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ag rae “Sy 
Look it over and you'll see how *s, 
it can open up a whole new world 
of visual presentation for you! 


sa SSS = se 
te 
“ 


= » 
Clip and mail this handy order iy 
form to order your visual aids or to “* 


request a faculty demonstration! 


Please have authorized dealer send the following 


INSTRUCTO PRODUCTS CoO. 
1635 N. 55th St., Phila. 31, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: 
(Please have authorized dealer call for a free faculty 
demonstration. 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY TO: 


material 


CATALOG NO QUANTITY PRICE 


INSTRUCTO 
PRODUCTS CO. 
1635 N. 55TH ST. 
PHILA. 31, PA. 


C) Please rush this order. 


SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


Grade Taught 
Superintendent 
or Principal 


We buy our supplies from 


Develop Parent-Teacher 
Relations 


( ntinued 


assignments and practiced only 
half of them. When I pointed this 
out to her, and said that spelling 
should carry over to all written 
work if the child were an “A” 
speller, she agreed, and her son 
did become an “A” speller be- 
fore the year was over. 

When the second semester was 
well under way, I sent a second 
letter to the parents, inviting them 
to make any suggestions they 
might have as to how I could 
help their children better than | 
was doing. Only one parent of- 
fered a suggestion. She said het 
son was self-conscious about his 
penmanship and asked me to give 
him some individual help in this 
subject. 

The parents made no unfavor 
able comments about this pro 
gram to me or to my principal 
Some typical remarks were the 
following. 

I have been pushing ———— in 
social studies and but | 
notice it is her reading comprehen- 
sion that is low. If we review these 
exercises with her maybe 
really help her. If her comprehen- 
sion improves, the other subjects 
will improve, too, won't they? 


science, 


we can 


I had no idea that the scope of 


the material the children covered 


Ple 
handl 


A f 
( \ 





was so great. We must talk about 
current events more when 
is around. 

Do you mind if ———— brings 
her book home? I want to see how 
this comes out. 

I had forgotten ancient history 
was so interesting 

I really coming in from 
time to time to see what the chil- 


enjoy 


dren are doing. This is a most in- 


teresting grade 





Quick Halloween 
Lantern 


Halloween lanterns are fun to 


make and use. Smooth a large paper 
bag on the table and draw a big, 


Halloween Now 


blow it up to make it just as big as 


funny face on it. 


you can, Slip it over the top of a 
nold it in place with 
4 piece of string tied 
rubber band. When you 
dark turn on the flashlight and the 
face will glow 
Alma C. Denny 


flashlight and 
tightly or a 
are in the 
fur \y Halloween 
with the light 





Too often we parents complain 
to the teacher about things we don't 
like. We just ride along when things 
are all right, but I want you to 
know I am pleased with your pro- 
gram, and how much I appreciate 
what you are doing for ———. 


Then, on the last day of school, 
I gave a teacher-evaluation test 


2ase 


add 10% for postage and 
ing or: 
O.D. orders. Total 


Boards 9, 9F and 10F shipped express 


to my pupils. I explained that the 
reason for the test was to help 
me become a better teacher. They 
could help me if they were hon- 
est in their replies; but if they 
were not honest, the test would 
be valueless. 

To help them feel free to an- 
swer honestly and without re- 
straint, their further instructions 
were these. 

1. Do not write your name on 
your paper. 

2. Disguise your handwriting, 

or print if you wish. 
3. When you have finished, I 
will turn my back to the class. 
Exchange papers three times in 
any direction, tell me to turn 
around, and then hand in the pa- 
per you are hoiding. 

Among the questions contained 
in this test were the two below, 
with the results shown. 

Did my plan to have your par- 
come to the classroom and 
evaluate your work with you help 
you? 


ents 


[hree said, “No.” Two said, 
“No, because my parents were 
unable to come.” One said, “Not 
much, because my parents always 
go over my papers with me any- 
way. It about the same.” 
Seventeen said, “Yes.” 


was 


Did saving six weeks’ work in a 
folder for each subject so you could 
see it all at one time help you with 
your work? Why, or why not? 





One child answered, “No.” 
Iwo children did not reply; and 
twenty-two children responded, 
“To.” 

Some typical reasons given to 
substantiate their answers were 
these. 

My parents don’t yell at me 
about my grades any more. They 
can see why I get the grades I do 
and help me. 

I can see my mistakes and cor- 
rect them. 

It was easier to review for tests 
when I could look at my past work. 

It helped me to see what you 
were trying to put across. 

School is as important to chil- 
dren as professions are to par- 
ents; and, generally, the children 
were glad for their parents to 
share this part of their lives. 





Guess the Pet 


I eat seeds and sometimes I talk; 
I can hop but I can’t walk, 


I always wear a Halloween mask, 
And to clean my food is no task. 


I am small but I am strong; 
Children could ride me all day long. 


Usually there are two of us, 
We will squeak but we won’t fuss. 


Purr, Purr, I have sharp claws; 
But I keep them hidden inside my 
paws. Dorothy Thole 
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AN OLD HOUSE 
AT NIGHT 


An old house at night 
Fidgets and stirs, 

Creaks to itself, 

And sighs and purrs; 
Rattles a shutter 

And squeaks a stair, 

And you can hear footsteps 
When no one’s there 

Only the wind 

In the chimney flue 

And 1 

Peek-a-boo 
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A VAGABOND SONG 


There is something in the autumn that is 
native to my blood 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rime, 

With the yellow and the purple and the 
crimson Keeping time 

The scarlet of the may les can shake me 
like a cry 

Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like smoke upon 


agabond by name. 
BLISS CARMAN 


Reprinted by per n of Dodd, Mead & Co., from 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
THOMASINA WEBER 
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AN INDIAN LULLABY 
CITY BEASTS GIRL 1—Rock-a-by, rock-a-by, little papoose, 


ALL—Safe in the green branch so high. 
GIRL 2—Shut your pretty, black eyes in sleep, 
ALL—While your mother works near by. 
Where I might run into a lion GIRL 3—Hush-a-by-hush! 
Or tiger, face to face. poYS—’Tis the voice of the forest. 
So in the city I will try GIRL 4— Hush-a-by-hush! 
To do the very same. BoYS—The many leaves say. 
For everybody knows that care GIRL 5—Hush-a-by-hush, sing the birds in sweet 


If I were in a jungle dark, 
I wouldn’t cross a place 


Are not exactly tame! chorus 
ALL—Up in the treetops so far, far away. 

I'll wait at corners when I should, GIRL 6-—Rock-a-by, rock-a-by, swinging so gently, 

Toate — ‘ . a ‘ , 

Watch where I go, and see GIRL 7—No harm can touch you in your cradle bed. 
That I’m not crossing any trails GIRL 8—Sleep, my papoose, while breezes caress you 
Where city beasts might be. aLL—And the Great Spirit keeps watch o’er your 

FRANCES GORMAN RISSER head 


—LOUISE JEAN WALKER 


STAND-INS 


Pronouns are our stand-in 
words; 

They play the part of nouns— 

Proper ones like Bill or Jim, 

And common ones like town. 


He is one, and him and it— 

They fit in anywhere 

And do their work so quietly 

We hardly know they’re there. 
—EVANTHA CALDWELL 
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TO YOU TWO TOO 


Johnny’s friends were TWO; 
He had some candy TOO. 
He said, “But I want TO 
Give some TO you TWO TOO.” 
They said, “It’s true, we TWO 
EE ENE cei Nae Would be so happy TO 
HALLOWEEN NIGHT Enjoy your candy TOO, 
If you really want us TO.” 
For Choral Reading —1018 SNELLING 
Halloween night is a marvelous night 
For those who like to pretend. 
The world is enchanted, the streets are all VAGRANT WIND 
haunted, 
And a ghost may be your best friend. I am the west wind, strong and free, 
The Halloween cat is a terrible cat. Wandering far from the western sea. 
He’s black, he’s bold, and he’s mean. Kissing clouds in a sunny sky, 
He sharpens his claws and stretches his jaws Sending a sailboat skimming by. 


stare s eves rree . 
And stares with his eyes so green. Rolling waves on a sandy shore, 


The Halloween witch is a wicked old witch. Driving the surf with a rocky roar. 
She is bent and ugly and skinny. Rippling beach sand, piling it high, 
She rides through the air with a broom fora Caressing treetops, passing them by. 

( hair 


: Spinning the face of a tall windmill, 
And a laugh that sounds like a whinny. 


Whistling a song while rounding a hill. 
The Halloween pumpkin’s a funny-faced pumpkin. Dancing in fields of waving grain, 

He looks like a rascally fellow. Tossing storm clouds, driving the rain. 
His eves are a-spark as he brightens the dark 


Lifting an eagle on silent wing, 
With a grin that is crooked and yellow. 


Making the mountain forest sing. 
Our Halloween friends are make-believe friends— Piling clouds on a rocky spire, 

Fierce pirates and hobos and clowns. Chilling my breath, going higher and 
There are cowboys with spurs and ladies in furs higher 


With jewels on their elegant gowns. Up and up to a dizzying height, 


Yes. Halloween night is a marvelous night Losing myself in the summer night. 


For those who like to pretend. I am the west wind, strong and free, 
For a while we're all splendid! But too soon Wandering far from the western sea. 
it’s ended, HARRY J. CARLSON 
And we're only children again Good for choral reading combined with poetry 
FRIEDA WALLK = 4ancing. 
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to sing . @ tremendous value for 
.224 SONGS—With words ond music 
12 Patriotic Songs 
24 Stunt and Pep 

39 Folk Songs 


21 Human Interest 
AND MANY OTHERS 


Contains: 


$40.00 per hundred not prepaid 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO 


257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiane 
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air oF come Register w for June & July 
sepertures. F mplete informat write direct The ORIGINAL 
Prot. L. D. Knecht, Director ; 
KNIGHT TOURS (INS) 
Bor 350, Northfield, Minnesota BROOKS MFG. CO. 
Box 31-1568 Cincinnat 














17 Negro Spirituals 
45 Sacred Songs 


| Sociability Songs 


Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
the money 


Ow PRICED—Only 50c per Copy 


Duplicated, NOPE! 
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‘€:am Special Introductory Offer 
4 ATLASES for the Price of 3—Only $3°° 


NEW Series Student 
DESK ATLASES 


SOCIAL STUDIES— 


The Student Quick Reference Atlas of the World 
is @ 36 page book published especially for indi 


vidual student desk use. Printed in 7 colors and 


features 10 double-page mops and six full-page 
maps of politicol maps. Many schools hove 

opted this Atlas as a supplemental text for 
oe ar classroom work. Size 9 x 12, bound ina 


ort stiff paper cover 


OUTER SPACE SCIENCE — 


An essential Atlas in a day of rapidly advancing 
science and discovery. Completely new presen 
tation of earth science and man’s growing expe 
rience in outer space. Clear, easy-to-understand 
maps and drawings show the moon, solar system 
and man’s earth satellites. Size 9 x 12, contains 


32 pages and is attractively bound in a stiff 
poper cover 

WORLD HISTORY — 

An outstanding aid to the history student. This 


Atlas is designed as a supplementary text to any 
history course. 32 maps show graphically 32 im 
portant periods in the history of the world. Each 
map is in full four colors with maximum read 
ability. This Atlas follows the course of history 
from the earliest days of man through World 
Wor Il. Size 9 x 12, stiff paper cover 


BIBLE LANDS — 


ideal for teaching Biblical History. Beautiful 
printed maps in four colors. Recently revised and 
enlarged. Excellent scenes and illustrations from 


the Holy land. Bible Stories—Double-page, three 
dimensional birdseye view of the Holy Land 
showing every locality mentioned in the New 


Testamert. Size 82 x 12, paper cover 


SEND FOR THESE ATLASES TODAY — 


$3.00 enclosed, send me the above 
4 Atlases, postpaid 


Title 
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Sign Language 
for Fire Prevention 
Continued page 92 


Don brought a poster lettered in 
the upper-case Greek alphabet 
There was a note from his mother 
who apologized because they could 
not write German or French, but it 
that Don's father had 
written the slogan. The class hap 
pily accepted the poster and it was 
prominently placed on the board 

In a few days, one of Don's 
cousins reported that his mother 
who had seen the poster, said that 
it was wrong. She was sent paper 
on which to rewrite it. When she 
with it herself, her com 
ments revealed general family 
criticism of Don's father. Using 
this cue, the Guidance Department 
learned of the hostilities from his 
in-laws under which this hard 
working, well-meaning man labored 
The criticism was particularly 
strong with reference to his efforts 
to guide his son 

Don's father was invited to come 
to school and we sincerely admired 
his poster. As he began to feel ac 


explained 


came in 





Wide-Eyed Ow! 
A Finger Play 
Vargaret Hillert 


I here saw ide-eved owl 
Encircle with thumb and 
forefinger. 


eac h eve 


With a pointed nose, 
Direct forefingers to a 
sides of nose. 


point down 


With two pointed ears, 
Extend 


forefingers up from top of 


head. 
And claws for his toes. 
Extend forearms with fingers held 


like claws. 
He lives high in a tree. 

Point overhead as high as possible. 
When he looks at you 

Point to a child. 


He flaps his wings 
Bend elbows and flap arms like wings. 
And says, “Whoo, whoo, 
w hoo.” 
Make a megaphone of hands 
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cepted, he became more 
and we learned of reasons for his 
treatment of Don. The father had 
ideas for improving the boy's 
schoolwork and general behavior 





articulate 


that were superior to any previous 
ly suggested. His wife was led to 
see merit in some of his proposals 
and this helped to diminish family 
criticism 

Continued on page 109 











UNITED 
NATIONS 


filmstrips > 





Filmstrips that graphically explain 
the U. N.’s broad purposes, scope, 
projects and achievements, 
Produced by the U. N., 
U. N. Day, Oct. 24, 1961 


Send for free catalog. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 






Seasteeee 
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PRODUCTIONS... 


Box B, Valhalla, N.Y 
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Schools, church groups, women’s 
clubs, etc., interested in earning 
45 cents profit on each $1 sale of 
attractive Gift Tie Ribbons. Also 
complete line of gift wrapping pa- 


pers. Write for FREE sample 
brochure today. 
O & W GIFT TIE 
3611 West 16th Street + Dept. No. 78-D 
Indianapolis 22, Indiana 
O & W GIFT TIE 
7132 Knowlton Place . Dept. No. 78-D 
Los Angeles 45, Calif 
IDEAL GIFT TIE 
1133 Main Street 7 Dept. No. 78-D 


Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 


Order your subscription today. 
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A new Booklet 
of Scientific Sup- 
plies, Education- 
al Games, and 
over 3000 Mod- 
ern Teaching 
Aids 





The Guide for Elementary Teachers 


ZONE 


I enclose 25¢c 
SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


4233 Crenshaw Bivd. 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. 
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A Poetic 
Assembly Program 


Continued from page 48 ) 


7. The seventh selection was 
something we called “Peter Wood- 
chuck.” This was a combination 
of the famous old tongue twisters 
“Peter Piper” and “If a Woodchuck 
Would Chuck.” The class chorus 


reading, and wanted to share 


and techniques of production 


drama to communic 


Lastly, | wished to avoid the 
didactic tendency to present purely 
educational material in a stilted, 
obvious manner. The type of show 
that is determined to convey its 
message, be it intellectual or moral, 
is neither good education nor good 
theater. If there is a message, it 
should be incidental 

There is much more to be learned 


by the audience and the performers 


if they are enjoying what they are 
seeing and performing. For then 
they will have learned the impor- 
tance of sharing worth-while mate 
rial, pleasurable group activity, and 
the fun of performance 


NOTE Although the assembly pro 
im described was done with fifth 

ie the author is now teaching 
ellectually gifted ixth graders of 
Bow Green East Meadow 





ury, New York 


was split into two parts. The first 
half spoke “Peter Piper” siowly at 
first, increasing to suitable tongue- <a — — . — ee 
twister speed. Immediately the 

second half of the group recited j COCA-COLA 1S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
“Woodchuck” in their turn slowly, 
then rapidly. Finally “Peter Wood- 
chuck” emerged 


8. The eighth selection was “For 
Color,” by Rowena Cheney (re- 
printed here by permission of the 
Christian Science Monitor). Many 
lessons were spent in art, translating 
the words of the poem to canvas 
Its presentation was done in a 
darkened assembly hall with the 
paintings of the class projected by 
means of the opaque projector. 

I thank thee, God, for color 

And all it means to me 

For hues and tints, and shades and 
tones, 

Contrast and harmony. 





I'm grateful for the wonder 
Of shadow and of light— 
The quiet gray of early dusk, 
And the deeper dark of night. 


! thank Thee for all beauty— 
In line and symmetry 

But most of all for color 
Which means so much to me. 


9. The final selection was the 
old Civil War ballad, “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home,” 
by Louis Lambert. This was done 
in a chant accompanied by march- 
ing feet and the resounding cadence 
of drums. The entire chorus then 
segued into the song still accom- 
panied by the drums and joined by 
the piano. They terminated the 
song and the program by marching 
off the stage to the echoing sound 
of the drums and marching feet 


IN CONCLUSION— 


I would like to develop some of 
the ideas which guided me as the 
teacher in helping the children ar- 
rive at this entertaining, education- 
al, and rewarding program. 

1. I was determined to avoid 
such things as acrostic-type play- 
lets For example, LIBRARY 
WEEK: “L is for the love which 
we hold dear for books. I is for I 
am proud to be a paidup member.” 
And so on! 

2. I was determined to avoid 
child-faced bunnies, purple-robed 
kings, and other assorted fugitives 
from Mother Goose Land. Inter- 
mediate grades should be spared 
the cuteness of pantomimes and ‘ 
tableaux of this type CCH, 


3. I did not fear the inclusion of 


pte ghee Sy ang- ssa is compatible with today’s low 
materia at mig ave been De- . e » 
yond the intellectual level of the | Calorie menus. A pure, wholesome blending of natural food flavors, 


audience. If complete understand 


ing was lacking, the spectatorscould | @ regular size bottle of Coca-Cola contains no more calories than 


still respond to the poem’s emo- ; . , . i mye 

tonal content, the rhythm of its half a grapefruit. Coke contributes to good health by providing 

language, and the excitement of ‘ x i’ 

presentation. 3 _ ia pleasurable moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 
was determined to give the 

children in my class the chance to | 
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For Social Studies: 


FUN AROUND THE WORLD 


A book about 
the children of 
the world, pre 
pared in ciose Co- 
ordination with 
the United Na 
tions, through 
the Dept. of Pub- 
lic Information 

Covering S1x 
ty member na 
tions, brief 
story about each 


tells 





ountry 


how they 


live, with the emphasis on 


play. With each nation is also an ac- 
tivity based that country—costumes 
rafts, games, recipes 


(Ages 9-14) 


b r 12 


in full cloth binding | 
@ = 
For Elementary Science: 


HOBBY FUN BO 


OK 


A carefully 1osen selection of u 
usual creative or to-do projects f« 
grade school children, with the empha 
sis On Making thing or expior £ 


finding out the world arour 


In many instances a scientific princi 


demonstrated Fun with Air 


ple is a. 
Chemistry, Electricity, Water, Mode 
ing, Painting, Indoor Gard Acc 

| 


ately illustrat« 


(Ages 8-14) 


on every page 


1° . pes 
vers. 128 g pages, 8 \ : 


e 
For Spelling: 


CROSSWORD FUN BOOK 


A new presentation of cr 


es. 50 puzzles contrived from a « 
troiled vocabu ary for grade 5. Eact 


puzzle has a th 
the words related to that theme. Ths 


lefinitions are presented in ma forn 
to help a r i] guess the wor 

Facing each puzzle is ar tivit 
page related to it. The r ide sto 
ries, games, code ( ring page I 
ture puzzle ridd 1 many other 
fun things to do. 


(Ages 8-14) 
Pr 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


'THE SEAHORSE PRESS: 


' 
; PELHAM, N.Y. ' 
8 Send books checked « b ae * 
' . ; ' 
i! Full back guarantee.) § 
’ IN ' 
! > CROSSWORD FUN BOOK ;: 
‘HOBBY FUN BOOK ‘ 
' . . . ' 
‘ FUN AROUND THE WORLD ' 
' ; BOO aien a ' 
. FUNDAY BOOK (Ages 4-7 5 
' PLAYDAYS (Ages 5-& : 
; , e Fun) ' 
’ ' 
] ' 
§ Naw ' 
‘ ' 
' ' 
P] ho« ' 
' ' 
' ' 
@ Stree ' 
+ s 
' ' 
: ty ' 
“anaes aenunnanaenaeeanaeaeanaanad 





FOR YOUR CLASSROOM | 





( 


we have sterilized plastic spoons in 
our larder 

Soupbone, meat, and bouillon 
cubes have been added to the water 
and are boiling while the vegetable 
preparation is taking place. Alter 
hands have been washed, the vege 
tables are washed, plastic serrated 
chopping boards are 


(the 


knives and 


put to use boards may be 


sanded scrap lumber), paper towels 
and cups are in easy reach of each 
cook, and clean smocks are put on 
(washed prior to cooking class) 
Again in groups of eight around 
four tables, the children prepare 
their vegetables, fill their cups, and 
then bring the cups to the soup 
kettle. Then they 
play or rhythms 
pending on the weather) while the 


dress for outdoor 


and games (de- 


soup is cooking. Ingredients are 
peas, carrots, celery, cabbage, to- 
matoes (canned and fresh), onions 
black-eyed peas, sweet potato, corn, 
snapbeans, butterbeans, okra, and 
salt 

After setting the table, the chil- 
dren are ready to dig in. Those who 


would never touch vegetable soup 


at home devour it at school, and 
seconds are available and asked for' 
Sometimes we have invited school 


guests. Again the same academic 
benefits, but the fun of doing in- 
creases! 

time—cooky 


Here it’s holiday 


time—a joyous combination for 


learning ali the senses. The 


children are busy at work. A room 


using 
mother assists. The lucky ones be- 
assembled around 
front of 


gin the 


our own 


process 
worktable. In 
each of the children are two pieces 
of waX paper; on one a mound 
miniature rolling pin 
and a holiday cooky cutter. In the 
center of the table are the bow! of 
chilled dough, bottles of 
and flour. Each of the 
eight goes through the procedure of 
flouring his dough, then 
between the 


of dough, a 


assorted 


decorations 


slightly 
rolling it sheets of 
wax paper to approximately one 
eighth inch thick. Then he 
trims around the cooky 


rates it. With a spatula we place the 


cuts 
and deco 
cooky sheet 


inbaked cooky on a 


lined with silicone paper and write 
the child's name by his cooky 
When a tray is full, it is baked (in 
brought 
Then the 
a sandwich bag al 


the portable oven trom 


home or borrowed ) 
cooky 
ready marked with the child's name 

Also month of gift 


riving the cranberry supply is fresh 


iS put in 


during this 
and colorful. Two one-pound pack 
ages for each class, and the corre 
sponding amounts of sugar and wa 
ter as directed on the box, are 


necessary to fill the sterilized baby 


food jars brought from home. The 
ars (only those with screw tops, I 
msist!) are then decorated with 
holiday stickers and carried to 


Mother in tiny 
Picking off the 


ent nterest put trying to 


kraft-p iper bags 
i differ 


kee p 


stems 1S 


those cranberry marbles from rol 


ing off your paper towel is a real 
test of coordination and quick 
thinking The berries are then 


washed, put back in the paper cup 
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Cooking Capers 







co) 
pag i) 
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and dumped into the boiling syrup 
Soon all ears are alert to the pop 
ping of skins. The children aren't 
aware of this now (it’s a well-kept 
when spring finally 


we'll be another 


secret), but 
hearing 
that of popcorn 
making spring 


arrives 
sound of popping 
for eating and 
blossoms 

When February rolls around we'll 
bake and decorate with pink frost- 
ing two heart-shaped cakes for ou! 
party. Everyone 


valentine loves a 


good cook, and we good cooks 
know of no better way of saying, 
“I love you.” 

Try cooking in kindergarten. It's 
fun, it’s exciting, it’s rewarding 


to the mind and the tummy! 





NoTE The author of “Cooking 
Capers,” Eleanor P Karpe teaches 
at Chevy Chase Elemer 
l, Chevy Chase, Maryland 
t r of “Food Puppets Give a 
*rograr page 53), Ruth Wilma 
Werst, is a first-grade teacher in Swif 
ton Primary School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


o . * 
Bread Making in 
Kinderga rten 


RUTH JACOBS ROCHELEAU 


Bates Elementary Schoo 
Trenton, Michigan 


RECIPI 


Combine 1% cups scalded milk 
tablespoons salt 
2 cup sugar 
¥2 cup shortening 
Cool to lukewarm by adding 
1¥2 cups cold water 
Add 4 packages dry yeast 
Blend in 3 beaten eggs 
Add gradually 
9 cups sifted flour 
Store in refrigerator 2 hours 
Shape dough in loaves on 
floured board. Cover 
Let rise in warm place until double 


well- 


in size 
Bake at 375 degrees for | hour 
Brush with butter before and after 
baking 


BOOKLET 


Each child had a copy ot a book 
let made by the hectograph process 
There were 10 sheets, each 4” x 
5'2”, stapled together. The 
had the BREAD. The 
right-hand page had the 
IS MADE FROM. A very sim 
ple line drawing on each succeed 


cover 
one word 
next 


words 


ing right-hand page told the story 
that bread is made from milk, salt 
shortening, water, yeast 
eggs, and flour. The children added 
color to the drawings. 


CHEFS’ HATS 


The teacher cut circles as large 


sugar, 


as possible from white crepe paper 
Using a darning needle threaded 
with heavy cotton thread, each child 

circumference 
Then by pulling 


sewed around the 


of his paper circle 


the two ends of thread the circle 
was pulled into cap shape. This 
was stapled to a strip of heavy 
white paper about three inches 


wide and long enough to go around 
the child’s head. 
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BESELER 
VU-GRAPH 






The RightWaud, 
of Teachingy 


Operated from the front of a fully lighted 
room the Vu Graph is a teacher's “electric 
blackboard.” Facing the class at all times, 
the teacher projects what she writes, as 
she writes it. A new word appears on the 
screen the instant she says it. . . step by 
step a problem is solved before the eyes 
of the entire class as she explains it. 
Almost without effort the Vu Graph be- 
comes her “right hand of teaching.” 

To learn about the specific benefits of 
Vu Graph Overhead 
Projectors for your 
school write for a 
free, “no obliga- 
tion” demonstra- 
tion or “Vu 
Graph As An In- 
structional Aid,”’ 
a free, informative 
booklet written for 
teachers by 
teachers 


y » % | 
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CHARLES SESELER COMPANY 
201 So. 18th St., East Orange, New Jersey 
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PROJECTION 
DIVISION 











RAISE MONEY 


if 


with PURE VANILLA 





EARN $50.00... $100.00, 
or more, easily 
PREPA 


N Ww 


HIPPED 


MARION-KAY 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Dept. V-97, Brownstown, Indiana 





Test for the Best Witch 


Continued from page 72) 


“Helen,” repeated Louella, writ- 
ing it down. “And what are her 
special qualifications?” 

“Oh, none,” admitted Samantha 
“None whatever.” She petted her 
black cat absently. “It’s just that 
Helen has such a fine time on 
Halloween. She likes cats and chil- 
dren. She likes to ride her broom, 
and likes the ghosts and goblins 
and pumpkin faces and even the 
owls. And I must admit they get on 
my nerves frightfully. She’s really 
not very good at anything. But she 
likes it so much, I just can’t help 
thinking she'd keep up the enthusi- 
asm of the others.” 

Louella shrugged. “How do you 
propose to choose your successor 





ABC’s of Fire Safety 
Muriel Rosenbaum 


is for Alarm. 
Do you know what to do? 
is for Bonfires. 
They must be tended to. 
is for Combustibles. 
Be sensible; take care! 
is for Danger. 
We must ever beware. 
. is for Engines. 
They race to the fire. 
Y is for Firemen 
Volunteers or for hire. 
G is for Gasoline, 
Safe enough in a car. 
H is for Hoses. 
They send water far. 
I is for Iron. 
Don’t touch it when hot! 
J is for Judgment. 
Use the best that you've got. 
K is for Knowing 
What safety requires. 
is for Ladders 
Of great use at fires. 
is for Matches. 
Use them in safe ways. 
is for Nothing 
Left after a blaze 
is for Operator 
In emergencies, dial O. 
is for Policeman. 
Be sure to let him know. 
is for Quickly. 
That's how some fires start. 
R is for Roof, 
From which flames may dart. 
S is for Stoves. 
Give their chimneys care. 
* is for Trees 
Of forest fires beware! 
is for Unthinking, 
Which we must never be. 
is for Vigilant, 
As we must ever be. 
is for Wu res. 
All worn ones repair. 
is for e\it 
Don't hurry on the stair! 
, is for You, 
On whom safety depends. 
Z is for Zeal 
In helping fires end. 





from these four promising can- 
didates—and Helen?” 

Samantha leaned forward, and 
rubbed her bony hands together. 
“We're going to hold a contest,” 
she said. “If you'd like to see it, 
just stay right here.” With that, she 
gave such a piercing scream that 
the cobwebs and ghosts and bats 
went flying and Louella nearly 
swallowed her pen 

From every direction witches 
came—big ones, little ones, skinny 
ones, and skinnier ones. They came 
flying and running. Some were rid- 
ing whirlwinds of dead leaves and 


others were riding in bat-drawn 
coaches. 
Samantha tapped two bones to- 
gether to call the meeting to order 
“You all know why we are hav- 


The candidates nodded and all 
leaned forward so they would not 
miss the next important words. The 
black cat sitting by Samantha 
stopped purring. The wind died to 


voice, “the brightest thing you can 
find this Halloween night.” 

They were off in a flash, Helen 
slightly behind. The other witches 
settled back to await their return. 


ing this meeting,” she said, “Darilla, 
Betissa, Prunella, and _ be heard. 
Helen, step forward.” 


task,” said Samantha 





waved her hand toward 
“You know you're to perform a World, far from Witchville 
and bring me—” she lowered her 


a whisper. Not even an owl could Time passed. At long last, 
witch appeared high in the sky 
Then Samantha said, “Go!” She above Witchville. “That will 
Outer Florabelle,” said Samantha. “She is 


“Go very speedy on a broom.” 
Continued on page 104 ) 





New RANDOM HOUSE 
books for boys * 
and girls 


THE SNEETCHES AND 

OTHER STORIES 

By Dr. Seuss. Four brand-new 
stories by the man who has 
turned more children into book- 
lovers than any other living 


author. K-3. Ready $2.95 


THE GRANDMA MOSES 
STORYBOOK 
Edited by Nora KRAMER. 
Glowing full color reproduc- 
tions of this beloved artist’s 
work together with stories and 
poems by some of America’s 
greatest writers. Grades 1-7. 
Ready $5.95 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 
HAUNTED HOUSEFUL 
The master of the spine-tingle 
introduces 7 cool tales by A. 
Conan Doyle, Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, Mark Twain and others. 


Grades 4-6, Ready $3.95 


LIFE IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By Bart Winer. Illustrated by 
Steele Savage. A vivid picture 


Pe 


For a complete list write to 
(Hi) RANDOMHOUSE 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


of life in the great empires that 

existed between 3000 B.C. and 

Christ’s time. Grades 6-10. 
Ready $4.95 


4 new EASY-TO-READ BOOKS 
including 

THE STORY OF ELECTRICITY 

by Mae and Ira Freeman. Illus- 

trated, Grades 3-6, Ready $1.95 


3 new ALLABOUT BOOKS 
including 
ALL ABOUT THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY 
by Commander Edmund L. Cas- 
tillo, USN. Illustrated. Grades 5-9. 
Ready $1.95 


6 new LANDMARK BOOKS 
including 


GREAT AMERICAN FIGHTER PILOTS 
OF WORLD WAR Il 
by Robert D. Loomis. Grades 7-9, 


WILLIAM PENN 
by Hildegarde Dolson. Grades 6-8, 


GREAT MEN OF MEDICINE 
by Ruth Fox Hume. Grades 5-9, 


Each, illustrated. Ready $1.95 
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, BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU ! 
' Dept. 1-64, P.O. Box 1647, Grand Central Station I ra 
f= New York 17, N.Y. I 
! Kindly send free teaching aids for classroom use in ! 
1 science and health classes; and free gift of Eyeglass ! 
i Tissues. i 
1 iteach O 4th O Sth O 6th O7th OBth Oot ! 
i grade (Please check one.) (TYPE OR PRINT) 
I 

1 My Name I 
Schoo! Name_ —— 
i School Address _guieeneanimmenEs I 
eS eye 
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THIS COUPON 
is your students’ 
passport to 

a new world of 


LIGHT and SIGHT 








The supplementary teaching aids made available by Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau are a vital “open sesame” to the fascinating, 
ever-changing realm of Light and Sight. “The Story of Light and 
Sight” presents this material to 4-5-6 grade elementary classes; 
“Living with Light” interprets for junior high classes in science and health. 
Last year, more than 10,000 teachers used these materials, which present an 
intriguing subject in a manner designed to heighten student interest and 
lighten teaching work. You can obtain your own classroom kit without cost or 
obligation simply by mailing the coupon above 


FREE FOR THE ASKING Write now for either the Story of Light and Sight or 
Living with Light kit (only one kit to a teacher). The complete classroom 
package, enough for a class of 40, will be sent free in areas served by a Better 
Light Better Sight Bureau sponsor. Simply fill in and mail the coupon now. 


(Sorry, not available to students nor to subscribers outside U.S.A.) 


FREE GIFT of Lensclean.eyeglass cleaning tissues is yours if you use the 
handy coupon above when requesting your kit. (To obtain gift, you must use 
Paste on postcard or enclose in envelope.) BETTER LIGHT 
Dept. I-64, Box 1647, Grand Central Station, New 


this coupon 
BETTER SIGHT BUREAI 
York 17, N.Y 








Pree with your subscription to we Instructor... 


your choice of these practical new Instructor Handbooks 


Just send us yoor INSTRUCTOR order either new or renewal and select 
the FREE HANDBOOK(S) you wish to have. Each book, 7” x 10'4” in size, 
contains 48 pages of fresh material. Backed by extensive research and testing 
the contents have been pinpointed to give you the greatest possible classroom 
use. Make sure that you get your FREE HANDBOOK(S a regular $1.25 
value send your INSTRUCTOR order today. This Handbook Offer expires 
(et. 18, 1961 


2334, Meture Study—fects and Activities 2339, Fairy Tale Plays in Rhyme 
2337, Gitts Children Can Make 


2338, Rainy Dey Game: and Activities 


2340, Teaching Citizenship to All Grades 
341, Skill Games to Teach Reading 


Select a FREE BOOK for Every Year of Your Subscription 


enter my subscription to 


ne Instructor 


one year at $6 
two vears at $11 


three years at $16 


please bill me Vume 
payment enclosed >! & No 
C) new renewal Cie, Senn. Siem 
_a=a===Mail to The INSTRUCTOR, Daneville, New York --——— ! 
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Test for the Best Witch 





Continue d from page 103) 


But it wasn't Florabelle. It was 
Darilla. She hitched her broom to 
a cobwebby tree. She 
toward Samantha. She held a silver 
ball that was lit from the inside. It 
was so bright that it shone on the 
faces of all the witches near Sa- 
mantha. It even made the black cat 
blink 

Samantha said, “It’s bright, all 
right.” 

Darilla cackled happily. “I hexed 
a silversmith,” she said. “I made 
him gather moonbeams and put 
them in the purest silver he was 
able to find.” She set the brilliant 
globe at Samantha's feet. “Well, 
when do I take over as head witch?” 
she asked 

“Wait!” a high crackly 
voice. “Someone else is circling for 
a landing.” 

“It must be Florabelle,” Saman- 
tha said confidently. “She's the 
fastest witch on a broom.” 

But it wasn't Florabelle 
Betissa. 

“Well, what have you brought, 
Betissa?” asked Samantha, as the 
second candidate drew closer 

Betissa displayed her trophy—a 
dazzling fish, so brilliant that it 
shone on the faces of almost half 
the witches gathered there. It even 
made Samantha’s black cat shut 


advanced 


called 


It was 


his eves 

“I saw this fish, so I cackled 
until he leapt from the water,” ex- 
plained “Then I cackled 
until I scared him to death. Then 
I cackled until he turned green and 
blue and red and orange and yel- 
low—and the more I cackled, the 
brighter he grew. He's now at his 
brightest. I present him to you,” 
She laid the fish at Samantha's feet 


Betissa 


made 


It was so bright that it 
Darilia’s silver globe look very dull 
indeed. “How soon—” Betissa be- 
gan, but someone called out, “Here 
comes another witch!” 

Samantha strained her old eyes 
to see the flying speck in the sky 
She assured Louella, “That'll be 
Florabelle for sure.” 

But it was Prunella. She carried 
a net filled with a million flitting 
lights. They were so bright that 
they shone on the faces of three 
quarters of the witches. Samantha's 
black cat even turned his back. 

Prunella explained, “I took my 
trained cats with me, and they 
helped me catch the famous 
luminous butterflies of outer 
Foeraria. And here they are!” 

There was no doubt they were 
more dazzling than Darilla’s silver 
globe and Betissa’s fish put to- 
gether. 

“Another one 
called Louella. 

This time it was Florabelle. 

Her trophy was so brilliant that 
Witchville was brighter than it had 
ever been before. Samantha’s black 
cat even got up and ran away 

There was no doubt. This was a 
hundred times brighter than the 
other trophies all put together 
Darilla, Betissa, and Prunella 
looked very disappointed. The oth 
er witches ohed and ahed and 
asked, “What is it?” 

Florabelle cackled. “Since I am 
such an expert on the broom,” she 
said, “I just took a short run into 
Outer Space and caught a star.” 

“A STAR!” 

“Well,” said Louella, closing her 
notebook. “I guess that ends the 

Continued on page 112 


is coming in 





Let's Take the Cliches Out of Halloween 


DO YOU thrill to phrases such as “cheeks 
like roses,” or “quiet as a mouse,” or 
“black as night"? No? Well, | get the 
same letdown every Halloween when | am 
expected to oh and ah over another line 
of black cats, owls, and witches. So I'm 
challenging all teachers this season to 
motivate their students to create new 
Halloween art ideas. 

Although adults often feel that they 
couldn't possibly suggest anything new in 
art for holidays, our uninhibited children 
never feel that way. Their minds are fresh 
and sparkling with ideas. Let them create 

| have tried this plan with my chil 
dren. First, we read some Halloween 
stories. Then | ask for interesting true 
stories about experiences during past 
Halloween nights. 

After a lively exchange of stories, | 
turn their thoughts toward symbols that 
represent this holiday season to them. 

“What is the first thing you think of 
when | say ‘Halloween'?" | ask 

"Treats!""—Popcorn balls, gum, apples 
suckers, stick candy, and so on. 


"“Costumes!"'—Pirate, hobo, gypsy, dev 


il, skeleton, Red Ridinghood, and many 
others 
"Masks!""—Rubber masks, sack masks 


scary masks. 
"Walking at 
with mother, father, and friends at night 


night!"—Yes, walking 





instead of riding in a car. Probably it 
is the only time the family walks to 
gether at night in the whole year! 

The excitement spreads instantly. Every 
one wants to talk at once. Everyone can 
think of so many things that Halloween 
reminds them of. 

On the 
treats seem to roll out of the children's 


corner table, papier-mache 
fingertips. 

On the lights 
brightly against the dark night, and gay 


easels, street beam 
costumes romp about in the street. 

Construction paper marches along in 
third dimension—there are pirates and 
villains, nursery-rhyme characters and 
spacemen. Leprechauns, fairies, elves, and 
pixies with their cut-paper costumes 
brighten the room. (Most of them have 
cone-shaped paper bases. Some have 
heads of modeling clay. Others have 
heads fashioned from strips of cut paper 
or corks, or styrofoam.) 

The interest span of each child is at 
least doubled. | let them create as long 
as their enthusiasm stays at high C. Oh 
| suspected we would need some extra 
time, and | planned ahead so we could 
have it. I'm so glad we did! Not a black 
cat, owl, or witch appears in our room, 
and | know that the parade of Halloween 
cliches has marched out of my door for- 


Barbara Gilpin Rall 


ever! 





than John. Maybe he could tell 
John what he should do. Suddenly, 
he saw horsemen approaching. He 
hid quickly in some bushes. As he 
peeked out, he saw the men were 
wearing red coats. Just as they 
reached John’s hiding place, he 
heard one of the riders say, “I un- 
derstand these rebels have some 
fine cows. We'll have a good meal 
of roast beef tonight.” 

As soon as the riders were out 
of sight, John climbed over the 
stone wall and ran as fast as he 
could for the back pasture. Daisy 
was almost asleep under a big oak 
tree, chewing her cud. He tried to 
get her up by pulling on her rope, 
but she kept on chewing and only 
opened her eyes a little to look at 
him. He was sure he saw an ornery 
gleam in one of her big brown eyes. 
He pulled harder, but this time 


Daisy mooed so loudly he was 





The Orneriest Cow in Bonville 


Continued { pba 74 


John had to think fast. “Oh- 
Pa had a boil on his leg and he 
went to the doctor's in Whitlock- 
ville. He usually takes care of the 
cow. She’s ornery and I'm afraid 
of her.” 

“I thought you said your Pa had 
a cold,” Scott said. 

Before anyone had a chance to 
say more, Cilla came running into 
the barn with the big red rooster 
close behind her. She dodged be- 
hind one of the soldiers 

The rooster half ran and half 
flew towards the barn door with a 
redcoat in pursuit. The soldier dived 
for the cock. The rooster dodged 
and the soldier sprawled on his face 
in the dirt. Brushing himself as he 
got up, he snarled, “Hold on to 
that bov! These kids are up to 
something!” 

Just then, John’s pet hen, 
Featherbed, ran through the barn 


This Worked for me! 


. . « Miss Merri-Weather, 
the science girl 








afraid Pa would hear her down in 
White Plains. This would never do 
So he left her and started towards 
the barn, being careful to keep 
close to the brook where there were 
tall bushes to hide him. Halfway 
up the slope he had to cross one 
open space between the brook and 
the barn. As he looked up the hill, 
he thought he saw a horse near the 
upper door of the barn. He decided 
he had better not try to slip in the 
lower back barn door. If the soldiers 
saw him they would know where to 
look for Daisy. So he went around 
and approached the front of the 
barn from the house. 

“Hey,” one of the soldiers called, 
“where's that cow of yours?” 

“I don't know,” John answered 
He saw there were four soldiers 
and behind one of them was Scott, 
who had a malicious smile on his 
face. 

“Where’s your pa?” asked an- 
other. “Why's a kid like you doing 
the farm chores?” 


reporter. As 
special words. Most are too difficult for 
second-graders to spell, but they can learn 
the meaning of probable, scattered, veloci- 
ty, thermometer, 
graph the report, and by the end of the 
month can see how many days have been 


EVERY MORNING, an efficient little secre- 
tary stands before the class to read a re- 
port. This is Miss Merri-Weather. She gets 


the weather information from the television 


she talks, the class hears 


and barometer. They 


warm or cold. 


Jerrie Gressle 


Teacher, Primary Grade 
Elementary Schoo 
Gates Mills, Ohio 


door toward John. Flapping her 
wings vigorously, she flew to John’s 
arm. A soldier tried to brush her 
away from John, but Featherbed 
flew to the soldier's shoulder, dig- 
ging in her claws to hold on 

“Ouch! You wicked hen!” The 
man stepped back, grabbed Feather- 
bed's legs, and threw her across the 
barn. 

During all the excitement, John 
ran to the hay chute and vanished 
down it to the lower back level. Pa 
had left some special corn meal for 
Daisy and John grabbed a dipper of 
it as he dashed out the lower door 
Before the soldier was rid of the 
hen, John had sped across the clear 
ing, and was running down the 
bank of the brook which was 
hidden by the bushes 

Daisy was now standing by the 
big oak, and she seemed to be look- 
ing for food. John held the dipper 
close so she could smell the meal. 
As she moved forward to get it, he 


backed up, Each time he backed, 


he moved towards the swamp with 
its high brown reeds. Most cows 
would like to go into the swamp. 
But not Daisy—she was ornery! 
Soon he was on the marshy ground. 
He turned around to watch where 
he was going and held the dipper 
of meal behind his back. But Daisy, 
ornery as usual, caught up with 
him. She put her nose into the dip- 
per and spilled the meal in the 
swamp grass. John knew he could 
never get her farther into the 
swamp now. 

He heard voices and knew the 
soldiers must be near the big oak 
He stood perfectly still so the tall 
reed grass would not wave. 

‘Where did that kid go?” he 
heard a soldier ask, “I’m sure I saw 
him run through this field.” 

Soon the voices sounded further 
away, but John didn’t dare return 
to the house yet. When Daisy fin- 
ished eating the meal, John led her 
to a higher spot in the swamp 
where the ground pine grew. She 
lay down to chew her cud. As the 
day wore on, his stomach hurt from 
The ground was cold 
and damp. Toward evening the sky 
grew dark. A thin fog settled over 
the marsh. Now it was safe to lead 
Daisy across the field to the barn 
She moved slowly, but finally John 
tied her in her stall. She even let 
him miik her. 

When he had finished, he closed 
the barn door and carrying the pail 
of milk, started cautiously toward 


emptiness 


the house 

“Oh, you did know where the 
cow was!” It was Scott again. “Well, 
the soldiers got a couple of cows 
They'll be back in 
a few days after they lick you 
rebels at White Plains.” 

The next two davs were rainy 
and windy but John faithfully went 
to the barn to take care of Daisy 
On the morning of the third day, 
John heard horses’ hooves on the 
road. If it was the redcoats he 
would have to hide Daisy again! 

Cilla was near the front stone 


down the road 


wall. “John!” she called as she ran 
to the barn. “It’s not the British! 
There are several men on horse- 
back. And there is a carriage! Do 
you suppose Pa is coming home?” 

The cavalcade stopped in front 
of the house. There in the carriage 
sat Pa beside a tall handsome man. 
Why, the 
man was George Washington! 


John rubbed his eves 


Pa leaned out the side of the car- 
riage. “Is Daisy safe? The night be- 
fore the battle we could smell roast 
beef from the British camp.” 

“Yes, Pa. I hid her in the swamp 
while the redcoats were here,” an- 
swered John 

Pa turned to speak to General 
Washington. “This is my son John. 
Now, won't you come in and have 
a glass of fresh milk before you 
drive on to Peekskill?” 

The General stepped down from 
the carriage. He walked over to 
John and put his big hand on his 
shoulder. “Son, you are a brave 
boy.” 

John smiled happily. Never again 
would he be afraid of a cow—not 
even the orneriest cow in Bonville! 
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“1 Good Manners 





SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


4233 Crenshaw Bivd., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


BULLETIN BOARD BOOKS 









Bulletin Boards . .$2.00 


Elementary Art . 2.00 
Bulletin Board Ideas 1.25 
] 4-D Bulletin Boards 1.50 


Bulletin Board 


Bullets sessees Bue 
[) Grade Teacher Bulletin Board Book 
Baited Bulletin Boards poems -» 1,50 
Bulletin Boards for Holidays ‘ 1.50 
) E-Z Bulletin Boards .... 1.50 


LOG BOOKS 

Daily planning helps 

for the entire year 

New techniques and 

suggestions 

C) The Kindergarten 
Log Vol. | $4.95 
The Kindergarten 


Log Vol. Il 4.95 
] Log Grade 1 [) Log Grade 2 
Log Grade 3 |} Log Grade 4 
Log Grade 5 Log Grade 6 (Each) $4.95 
FULL COLOR 


PICTURE POSTERS 
(9% x12") 


Familiar Birds $ 
Nursery Rhymes 

[_] American Indian 

[] Our Pets 

(Primary) 





1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Good Manners (Intermediate 1 
Health (Primary) 1 
Health (Intermediate) ‘seewn . 1.00 
Safety (Primary) 1 
Safety (Intermediate) 1 
Community Helpers 1 
Farm Animal Families 1 
Baby Animals at Play 1 
Our American Democracy oe 


DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


(For Liquid or Spirit Duplicators) 


Reading Readiness (1) $3.25 
Seatwork for Beginners (1) 00 
King Size Alphabet (1) 00 
The Farm (1-3) 25 
Reading for Beginners ) 00 
Circus [] Zoo 1 (Each) 2.50 


Number Readiness 
Numbers for Beginners 

| Know My Numbers 
Working with Numbers 

| Can Work with Numbers 
| Can Do Arithmetic 
Phonic Fun Book 1 

Phonic Fun Book 2 


) 


~ 
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Phonics 1-A Phonics 1-8 Each) 2.50 
Phonics 2-A Phonics 2-8 Each)2.5 

Phonics 3-A Phonics 3-8 Each 50 
Phonics and Reading 2 00 
Phonetic Reader 2 50 
My Indian Book 2 00 
Our Community 2-4) 50 
Science Studies 3-6) 00 
Nature Science 4 50 
My Science Book 3 50 
Pioneers Trees 4 Each) 3.00 
Music Book All 50 
Fractions ] Decimals 4-6) (Each) 4.00 
Outline Maps |General 4-8 2.00 
Geography of the U.S.A 5-8 3.00 
Products of the U.S (4-8 3.00 
South America Unit (5-8) 3.00 
Mexico 4-6) 3.25 
Geography of Europe 5-8) 3.00 
Birds We Should Know (All) 2.50 
Flowers We Should Know (All) 2.50 
September to June (Art) All) 3.00 
Art Decorations All) 2.00 
Holiday Decorations All 2.00 
New Holiday Projects All 2.00 
School Room Decorations All 2.00 
Month by Month Art All 2.00 


(Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 
Phonics Books (First Half) 


Grade 1—2—3—4—5 (Each) 3.50 
Phonics Books (Second Half) 

Grade 1—2—3—4—5 (Each) 3.50 
Universal Phonics 1—2A—2 

3A—3B—4A—4B—5 .. (Each) 3.25 
Universal Reading Series 

PP—1—2—3—4—5 (Each) 3.25 
Universal English 

2—3—4—5—6 (Each) 3.25 
Universal Arithmetic 

1—2—3—4—5—-4 (Each) 3.25 
Diagnostic Reading Series 

Grade 1—2—3—4—5—4 .|Each) 3.25 
Science Experiments 

Grade 2—3—4—5 Each) 3.25 
Science (1st Half) 

Grade 1—2—3—4—5—4 .|Each) 3.50 
Science (2nd Half) 

Grade 1—2—3—4—5—4 . (Each) 3.50 
Enalish (1st Half) 


rade 2—3—4—_5—46—7—8 .... (Each) 3.50 
English (2nd Half! 
Grade 2—3—4—5—6—7—8 .... (Each) 3.50 
Arithmetic (1st Half 
Grade 1—2—3—4-—5—46—7—8 . | Each) 3.50 


} Send Items Checked Above 
Payment and Postage 


Enclosed 


lustrated Catalog of Scientific Supplies 


| enclose” 25c. Please send new booklet 
[ ] TOOLS OF TEACHING,”’ a graded, il- 
Workbooks Posters, Music, Rhythm Band — Instru- 
ments. Hundreds of Games, and other Teaching Aids 
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FOR PIONEER UNIT 


GESTio 


hope 
prove 
helpful 





Community loans—many valuable antiques— 
make thrilling pioneer exhibit as told by Kathryn Seville 
in the indiana Teacher magazine. Digest of article, below 


Citizens lend their prize antiques 
(even collectors’ items) to our 
6th grade for our annual pioneer 
exhibit. Some items are over 100 
years old. Appreciation of our 
heritage is stressed in this unit 
of work. Although part of English 
studies, it combines social studies, 
irt, music, and some arithmetic. 
Before first item is borrowed, 
there is class discussion about 
need for careful handling, im- 


portance of dependability, and 
respect tor the property < tf others. 
For our 9th exhibit 400 items 
were loaned. As each is brought 
in by a pupil, two committees 

function. Meticulous 


records give history of item and 


Names Of pupil! and iencer, 






etcn 


included songs and verse about 
' 


These records are basis of pupils’ 
48 page mimeographed catalog. 
Numbers help visitors quickly to 
identify the antiques. 

When exhibit is arranged, part 
of English assignment are letters 


: 
to other teachers and classes and 


invitations to lenders, parents 


and relatives. Pupils write script. 


‘heme of program usually comes 
from some item or unusual an- 


} 


tique loaned. Once it came from 


hings of early Americans and 


Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Noah Webster, Francis Marion. 
Items exhibited have ranged from 
400-year-old arrowhead to 
spinning wheel, samplers, 108- 
year-old cradle, McGuffey 


reader, coverlets, battle flags, 
old candle mold, and 


1812 sword. 


Enjoy the 
satisfying littie lift 
in Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 


The bit of sweet in the lively flavor 
is delicious yet never rich or filling. 
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ATTENTION..Teachers & Educators: 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION ABOUT THIS NEW 


—~ LONG EXPECTED — AND MUCH NEEDED 
POLYGLOT DICTIONARY 


mt of 420 bilingual 
pensive volume. Newer 










aries 
fas here been 9 that ar approach the 
jue of this manu n the field of foreign tan- 
guages—it really "valuable an sential aid 
every teacher Write or order for $10 from 


UNIVERSUM, Box 948. Chicago 90, Hilinots 








Run a spore-time Greeting 
Card and Gift Shop at home 
: A ‘ : 4 i 1 
Write today for samples on approval 
Regal Greetings, Dept. 143, Ferndale, Mich 














NOW! The World at your) 


Students fingertips 
mead aber rhs 






United States ... both full color. 


@ Mahogany colored frame, ready to hang 
© Molded in wathable, tough vinyl plostic . . 


@ Printed in 8 colors 
®@ Accurate, authoritative 





-.- both a 





28" x 18%" 


TRUE RAISED RELIEF MAPS 


Now your pupils can see...and feel... the 
mountains and valleys of the worid. 4 dra- 
matic study aid that belongs in every class- 
room. Mt. Everest rises dramatically to scaled 
height. The depths of Death Valley can actu 
ally be touched. Fascinating and educationa! 
Truly valuable study aids 


Raised sees noe of the world and the 
generous 2842” x 18¥2”".. . each 
ony VS 


. dirt, dust or fingerprints wipe off easily 


. produced by experienced, expert map mokers 


® Hendy map index. locates over 2,500 plece names 
Both maps are aiso available in larger 41” x 26” or 61” x 42” sizes at $24.95 and $49.95. 


REVERE PRODUCTS, West Farms Station Box 44, New York 60, New Yor!: 
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The Foreign Language 
Controversy 


Continued from page 6 


2. To use the several languages 
of the community shows greater 
respect for the people living there 
than a program based on one for 
eign language 

3. Children will probably gain 
a better background for future lan 
guage studies if they perceive the 
interrelationship of languages, and 
if they hear the speech sounds that 
people use in different parts of the 
world 

4. By using the many languages 

of the community, we make lan 
guage study a method of bringing 
people together. 
5. By investigating the many lan 
guages of the community, the child 
will be able to make a more intel- 
ligent selection of the one he wants 
to study seriously in secondary 
school 

How is such a program handled? 
A list is compiled of persons born 
in foreign countries who would be 
willing to talk to the children. From 
time to time, as the children are 
studying about peoples in other 
parts of the world, a person from 
the particular area being studied 
comes to school, talks to the chil 
dren in his native language, dis 
cusses foods eaten in his homeland 

perhaps even serves an item of 
food, and tells about his country 

How is sucha program integrated 
with the rest of the school pro 
gram? There are ways that these 
many languages can be integrated 


with just about every school sub 





A Correction 


In the unit, “A Math Demonstra 
tion,” page 50 of our September issue, 
the Math IV television program was 
inadvertently credited to Dr. Howard 
Flierl, who was the social studies 
instructor. The math program con 
sisted of kinescopes showing Mrs 
Dorothy Rom teaching in Long Beach 
N.Y. Mr. Charles Collins was the co 


ordinator of the TV series 





ject. The primary child is usually 
fascinated to know that the rooster 
says “Cock-a-doodle-do” to us, but 
the Spaniard hears him say “Qui 
guiriqui’ (key-key-ri-key) and 
that the dog says “Bowwow” to us, 
but “guau (wow—oo)” to Span- 
iards 

Children love to sing in the 
original language such songs as 

Alouette, 
Nacht,” and many others 

Toward the latter part of the 


Frere Jacques, *“Stulle 


primary grades, such books as You 
Can Write Chinese, by Kurt Wiese 
(Viking) become an integral part 
of the reading lesson, story hour, 
or dramatic play 

In the middle grades, this pro 
gram can be extended. Songs 
phrases, and sentences in foreign 
languages are chosen to enrich the 
social studies, physical education 
classes, assembly programs, and 
the everyday lives of English 
speaking children 

In the upper grades, the program 
might then develop into compara 
tive language study, using for the 
most part cognates of the various 







languages already familiar, so the 
children truly see the loom of lan- 
guages. 


Your School's Position 


Thus, you as an_ elementary 
teacher are faced with three alterna- 
tives as you think about foreign- 
language teaching. The position 
taken by your school should of 
course be decided cooperatively by 
all the teachers and administrators, 
and it should be consistent with 
the goals of elementary education 
in general and with the yoals of 
your school in particular 


Abdullah 
(Continued from page 80) 


bucket that hung suspended from 
above, and shouted at the top of 
his voice, “If there is anyone near, 
please pul! me up!” But no one 
seemed to hear him. 

The water continued to rush 
through the opening into the well, 
swirling menacingly around his legs. 

“In the name of Allah, pull me 
up!” he shouted. But still nothing 
happened 

The water rose higher and high- 
er. Abdullah was tired and hungry 
and cold. 

Suddenly Abdullah had an idea! 
He climbed out of the wooden 
bucket into the water. At home 
when he shouted into a vase or 
bowl, there would be a booming 
sound coming out. He bent down 
and shouted into the wooden 
bucket as loudly as he could. “Help! 
Help!” he shouted 

He shouted again and again. He 
waited. Soon he heard footsteps 
overhead. The booming sounds had 
been heard by a passerby! 

He saw the reflection of a face 
in the water, and looking up, he 
saw—Allah be praised!—his own 
father looking down at him! 

“Abdullah, what are you doing 
down there?” his father demanded. 

“Hurry, Father! Pull me up 
quickly. Soon the well will be full 
of water and I'll be drowned!” 

At the sight of his son's frightened 
face, Abdullah’s father quickly 
pulled the boy up on the rope. 

When Abdullah was on dry land 
again, he felt better, Abdullah's 
father saw that the well was filling 
rapidly with fresh spring water. His 
son had saved an entire city from 
a tragic situation! 

With tears in his eyes he em- 
braced the boy, picked him up 
placed him on his shoulder and 
walked to the gates of Bethlehem 

“Hear ye! Hear ye!” he shouted 
at the top of his voice. “No more 
are we deprived of water! My little 
son, Abdullah, has made the water 
run again. See for yourselves!” 

The townspeople gathered quick- 
ly to hear the caravan driver's cries 
Then they ran to the well to see for 
themselves. The well was now filled 
with fresh, cool, sparkling water 

How they shouted for little 
Abdullah! Abdullah's father held 
him on his shoulder where all could 
see him. The townspeople hailed 
the boy as a hero. And, all the 
while, Abdullah played on the flute 
his father had brought him for his 
birthday. 





The Teacher 
Who Almost Failed 


BESS HULL BOSWELL 


M‘“S APPLEBY was just out of 

teachers college. She wanted 
her pupils to become the most 
integrated and well rounded lit- 
tle second-graders in the whole 
school system; and so she was 
very conscientious about the ex- 
perience approach to reading. 

On this particular morning, she 
was listening to the children’s ex- 
periences, as indeed she did every 
morning of the week. In response 
to Johnny Jones’s hand waving, 
which happened to be a little 
more vigorous than that of the 
others, she wrote his “experi- 
ence” on the chalkboard. 

“I went to grandmother's. 

Grandmother lives on a farm. 

Grandmother is nice.” 

rhere had been a veritable pox 
of visits to grandmother lately, 
and Miss Appleby wished fer- 
vently that less hackneyed pas- 
tures might be explored. But 
she repressed her own emotions 
in favor of the development of 
the whole child! Simultaneous- 
ly, she was trying to decide what 
to do about Sammy, who seemed 
to be thumping Billy on the head. 

As time went on, Miss Appleby 
found that side issues such as the 
above were distracting her more 
and more from the business at 
hand, which was to teach thirty- 
eight squirming little seven-year- 
olds to read. (Occasionally Miss 
Appleby’s educational terminol- 
ogy slipped slightly and she 
thought of this period as reading 
instead of language development. ) 

All the other teachers had gone 
home by 3:30, but Miss Appleby 
doggedly lined off another large 
sheet of chart paper and printed 
another “experience,” concentrat- 
ing to make the lettering neat and 
uniform. When the charts were 
finally finished, her head was 
throbbing. When her boy friend 
called her after she had gone to 
her apartment, she told him she 
had already seen the show and 
preferred to stay home. 

The next day, while Miss 
Appleby was plowing through 
“Grandmother is nice” with the 
slow group, a fight developed in 
the corner over the possession of 
a hammer. Miss Appleby broke 
up the fight in time to avoid any 
serious casualties, but somehow 
her thumb got in the way of the 
hammer. All of the frustrations 
and disappointments of the past 
few weeks seemed to be concen- 
trated in that one aching thumb. 


Out of the past came a vision of 


disciplined children all reading 
the same book. 

Bitterly she reflected on the 
failure of her reading program 
and the impracticable nature of 
the experience approach. She be- 
grudged the long hours she had 


straight rows of chairs and well spent in studying theories, and 





the date she had turned down the 
night before. 


ONCE convinced that she was on 
the wrong track, Miss Appleby 
did a complete about-face. She 
arranged all the chairs in straight 
rows, got (Continued on page 108) 


Good Grooming becomes “Child's Play” 


Year after year in thousands of America’s 
schools, the Ivory Inspection-Patrol continues 
to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 
liness and good grooming habits. The success 
of this time-tested “Cleanliness Game’ has 
won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers 
and parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and the 
game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 
daily cleanliness and good grooming increases 
surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to 
improve, and parents cooperate by helping 
their children win higher scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- 
rial for your classes with the coupon below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 
room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
child for a 4-weeks’ period. Four kinds of 
stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for perfect 
scores: yellow stickers to indicate “Caution”; 
red stickers to indicate ‘“‘Stop!’’; Merit Badge 
stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your classes. 


ORDER YOUR F 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Ir 


Patrol material for____——_——— 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 
STATE 
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This offer good only in United States and 
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REE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. Y, P. 
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when you teach it with the 
Ivory Inspection 
Patrol "Game' 
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INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there 
are Inspection Patro! Sheets, colorfully 
printed on both sides, for recording each 
child’s score. These sheets link good 
grooming with school and home. Most 
parents cooperate wholeheartedly when 
they are kept informed of the child’s 
progress in cleanliness habits. 
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... @ 64-page songbook 


with 5! primary songs and 
piano accompaniment 
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of 
the collections of primary songs by Marie 
Whitbeck Clark. Popular with teachers 


everywhere, these songs have attractive 


Here is a re-issue—in one volume 





ee eee 





~ 


sxitiee 


melodies, infectious rhythm, and subjects 


Cong 





within the child's interest and experience. 
Composed with dramatic action in view, 
the songs abound in ideas to inspire the 


Six included the book: Things I See, Animals, 
Nursery Rhymes, Fun Outdoors, Holidays, and Something Special. 
The Wire-O binding insures a sturdy book that will lie flat on the 
piano when in use. Another addition to the Instructor Handbook 
Series, this collection of songs is sure to be popular with primary 


Priced at just $1.50 each. 


sections 


children 


I . : 

; F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville, \. \ 

Ple ane send me copies ot Sing Me a Song 
| a $1.50 each Total $ 

Bill me. payable in 30 days Payment enclosed 
| Postage Prepaid on Cash Order Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charge 

| 

i Vame St. & No 

| 
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by Dan T. Dawson 


In his new book for beginning first-graders 
or kindergartners, Dr. Dan T. Dawson starts 
arithmetic in the right way. For example, 
his material enables you to make five- and 
six-year-olds feel at home with zero—from the 
very beginning. 


To learn more about this exceptional numbers 
book, write to us. We'll send you specific 


nformation. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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The Teacher Who 
Almost Failed 


d from ha 107 


the basal readers out of storage, 
and started on the first page. The 
children were interested in the 
change. (They particularly en- 
joyed shoving the chairs around. ) 
The better readers moved right 
along with the first lesson, and 
even the slow ones seemed inter- 
ested. Miss Appleby swooped up 
the lopsided barn, which was the 
class project, and put it in the 
storage room where the basal 
readers had been. It was such a 
relief not to have listen to 
hammering and fighting while she 
was conducting the lesson. Miss 
Appleby, the disciplinarian, be- 


to 


gan to enjoy herself 

Sadly enough, however, 
permissive teacher, turned task- 
mistress, found that her troubles 
were not behind her. Having all 
the children read from the same 
simple 


our 


page was certainly a 
enough arrangement, but some of 
the children had to be dragged 
painfully along word by word 
The brighter pupils, bored by this 
situation, began to express their 
boredom in annoying ways. Don- 
ny Dagfield had just learned the 
art of spitball rolling from his 
older brother. The reading class 
had to be stopped frequently to 





scold the culprit, which gave sev- 
eral others the idea of trying the 
same thing. 





Discouragement settled around 
Miss Appleby like a thick cloud. 
There must be something intrin- 
sically wrong with her. Next year 
wouldn't try to teach. She 
stayed after school again, listless- 
ly sweeping up spitballs, so the 
janitor wouldn't them, and 
straightening the books. A manual 
for the basal text was among the 
books, and she took it home. 

rhe lesson went a little better 
the next day. The ideas from the 
manual gave her something defi- 
nite to build on. Once again she 
grouped the children. She banned 
noisy activities during the reading 
lessons and found that it helped 
her nerves considerably. 

Feeling in better fettle, she 
had a spirited oral session in 
mental arithmetic that afternoon, 
and to top it off, a lively song 
period the last thirty minutes. She 
allowed Donny and three of his 
spitball-shooting friends to sing a 
quartet with funny words. 

Now that she had decided to 
give up teaching, Miss Appleby 
thought that she wouldn't worry 
too much about a little whisper- 
ing. On the other hand, since she 
would not be around long enough 
to scar a great many personalities 
she was (Cont n 






she 





see 
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sor of Education at New York UNIversIry, 


past-President of the METROPOLITAN AUDIO VISUAL ASSOCIATION, and A-V Editor of 
| INSTRUCTOR Magazine, demonstrates the unique advantages of the NoreLco 
| ‘Continental’ Tape Recorder to a group of § ident teachers at N.Y .U. Selection of the 
| NORELCO for inclusion in the exhibit n N.Y.U.'s “Model Classroor n”’ was based (pon 
| performance standards of fidelity, reliability, versatility and functional simplicity. 
The Norecco ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Phil ps Co., Inc., H gh 
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NOW. 


learning to write 

is EASIER 

more FUN 

more REWARDING 


GUIDING 
GROWTH 
IN HANDWRITING 


Learning to write can be fun for your 


pupils. And it with this new ver- 
sion of the nationally popular Zaner- 
Bloser system of handwriting. 


The result of ot 
and classroom teaching, GUIDING 
GROWTH IN HANDWRITING is 
based on the concept of handwriting 
art. It starts with 
manuscript in the 
grades, and progresses easily and natu- 
rally to Attractively 
illustrated coordinates 
writing technique, of 
expression and content areas. It corre- 


is 


years research 


as a communication 


writing lower 


cursive writing. 
throughout, it 
forms written 
lates writing with language arts, social 
studies, health, science and other sub- 
jects. It allows for transition from 
manuscript to cursive in either Grade 
2 or Grade 3. 
sional Reference Manuals for teachers 

and a separate pre-writing book for 
the kindergarten set. 


It provides two profes- 


Easy for teachers, easy for students, 
GUIDING GROWTH IN HAND- 
WRITING is the new, easy, practical 
way teaching and learning better 
penmanship. 


Write for FREE full-color brochure 


to 


—— 


/he 


Company 


612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
Dept. I 


TELL AND DRAW STORIES 


A New Idea In Instructional Aids 
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Sign Language 
for Fire Prevention 


Continued from page 100) 


he difference between the post- 
er that Don's father wrote and his 
aunt’s turned out to be his prefer- 
ence for all upper-case letters and 
her choice lower-case letters 
The class saw that once the infor- 
mation was in, there was not real 
conflict. Don prepared a short writ- 
ten explanation of the of a 
capital and lower-case alphabet in 
Greek. This report was displayed 
with the two posters on the board 

As 
Don carried his head higher and his 


ol 


use 


a result of this experience, 
classmates began to realize that he 
had some good ideas, too 


EVALUATION 


The class learned how important 


it was for direction signs to be 
clearly written and understood 
This also emphasized the impor 


letter formation, regard 
and it had a 
effect the in 

fourth-graders wrote 


tance of 
less of the language, 
measurable on way 
which these 
their daily 

The language arts and communi- 
cation skills were better appreciated 
the children that a 
and happiness de- 


lessons 


when realized 
person's safety 
pended so much on quick compre- 
hension. The project stimulated pu- 
pil interest in other languages aiso 

The turn of events in this fourth 
grade, in connection with a fire- 
prevention may never be 
duplicated, but our experience does 
show the value of off the 
beaten track when the right oppor- 


tunity is presented. 


project, 


getting 


Creativity in Listening 


other such as 


painting, modeling/ or a 


inspire expression 
poem, it 
may give rise to simple movement 
lilt or a 


rhythmic 


such 
more complex 


actions comprising a dance. 


as walking with a 


series of 


These experiences may be com- 


pletely individual or may involve 
group participation. They may be 
only cautiously creative, such as 
deciding to use the music as back- 
ground for a puppet show, or 
daringly so, with youthful mu- 


sicians syncopating the melody and 
embossing it with bongo drums or 
castanets 

Remember there are many kinds 
of listening, and each can produce 
Children hear a 
of it show an 

They listen to 


a creative result 
poem and 
unexpected kindness 
a story rich in color words, and on 


because 


their way home see things missed 
on previous trips. They take part 
in conversation, and evolve new 
ideas. They participate in discus 
sion and come forth with a plan of 
action. They evaluate opposing 


thoughts and resolve a difficulty 
All of these can happen at every 
Each in kind 


grade level varies 


and in degree. In your classroom 
listening can be flabby, sterile, o1 
stark. Or, it can be sturdy, rich 


invigorating. Be deliberate in plan 
ning your listening activities. Make 
listening as important as any other 
part of the language program. 


















“Rich in history are these lands 
from fabled hills to pirate sands... 
A country’s cradle in years gone by 
A resting place where 
patriots lie...” 












NORTH CAROLINA 


Here’s a delightful little book you’ll 
want to read and re-read . . . studded 
with colorful thumbnail descriptions 
of incidents, people and places 

from North Carolina’s rich and gloried 
past. Spanning five centuries, 
“Historic North Carolina” is an 
abbreviated guide to history of the 
Tar Heel State. It’s yours for the 
asking. Mail coupon below. 

Write for your free copy! 


“History” 

Department of Conservation & Development 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Please send my free copy of “Historic North Carolina” to 
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WHAT TEACHERS SAY ABOUT 
ANN MARIE'S TEACHER-PLANS 





> Vfind yout Pla 


Your Patterns make my room attractive 3 





5 Sb x34 
‘ | have used your Plans for years 3 





~ Your Plans Save me hours 


TEACHER-PLANS is the original world-known art and activity service 
designed to help you, the teacher, save many precious hours and to add 
interest to your classroom work every week of the school year, September 
through April. 


INTERESTING IDEAS and 
MATERIALS TO CARRY THEM OUT 


Here you will find interesting decorative material, creative class activities, 
bulletin boards, gifts to make, posters, pictures, health, character building 
and many other ideas. Large designs, ready to use. Printed on good paper. 
Many on brightly colored paper. Easily correlated with social studies, 
language, history, geography and other subjects. The work charts and 
planning schedules included with each set tells you how. 
SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSESSSSESESESSSSESSSESESSESSSESESEEESESESESEEESEOEESEEOESE 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 110, 6048 Avondale Ave., Chicago 31, Ill 





| enclose $4.50. Please send Postpaid the Complete 1961-1962 TEACHER-PLANS Now — 
for entire School Year 4 portfolios » one shipment. Include FREE complete set of 
Teacher Outlines for Curriculum-Reference, one for each of the 4 portfolios plus 190 merit 
stars 
PLEASE PRINT 

Miss Mrs Me 

Address 

City City Zone State 
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Duty-Free Lunch Time 


Continued n page 32) 


when had teacher 
The women were good 


year than we 
supervisors 
at learning who the problem chil- 
dren were and then guiding them 


into the proper channels 


Perhaps the best method of measur- 
ing cost is to know the cost per 
pupil per year. Could you estimate 
this? 


The cost per pupil per year in 


our school was a little less than 
$3.00. The cost for the 175-day 
vear was $2000 

(ED. NOTE: National surveys indi- 


cate that the average cost per pupil 
is about $2.00. Perhaps $3.00 is a 


more realistic estimate!) 


Does the state of California give 
any reimbursement incentive for 
this program? 

No 
Where did the impetus for your 


duty-free lunch-time program orig- 
inate? Teachers? Administrators? 
Parents? 

afraid I'll have to take the 
credit for this. I mentioned the 
noneer Long Beach program which 
| had 


It was 


I'm 


observed several years 
matter 


its worth and it was 


ago 
an @asy to convince 
the faculty of 
surprisingly easy to have our Board 


authorize it 
Do all the teachers like it? 


All like the 


gram would have foregone 


our teachers pro 


Some 





‘ik 
\ 


v 


\ 


THE 


\" YOUR STUDENTS 
WILL WRITE BETTER 
WITH 


i 


INK CARTRIDGE PEN 


salary raises to help finance it 


However, this was not necessary 


How have the parents reacted? The 
community? 

The parents and community have 
reacted very favorably to the pro- 
gram. We had no unfavor- 
able comments or criticism 


have 


We understand schools are 
attempting programs using volun- 
teer nonpaid help. Are there legal 
complications? 


some 


The California law requires that 
This allows 


compensation 


workers be paid 


all 
coverage of State 


insurance 


Prebably every program has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. What 
have been the major gains in your 
duty-free lunch program? 


I believe the greatest value or 
advantage of this program ts its 
lifting of teacher morale. As one 


California administrator said about 
the program, “One of the 
things to happen to the teachers 


nicest 


since the discovery of the apple!’ 

The main advantage is the free- 
dom afforded the teachers to relax 
thoroughly, have a leisurely lunch, 
and do only those things which they 
feel should be done. Some teachers 
have individual pupil conferences, 
others for their afternoon 
classes, still others, 
them, spend this free time on the 


prepare 
while bless 
playground organizing games 
Another important value result- 
ing from the that the 
conduct of the pupils in the cafe- 


program 1s 
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teria and on the playground has 
improved considerably 
the continuity of supervision pro- 
vided by the same personnel on 
duty throughout the year 

I believe that our public relations 
have received a boost 
this program. 

I am sure the lay 
made this program such a success 
understand and appreciate the in- 
terworkings and problems of our 
school, and go back to the com- 
munity ambassadors 
for us 


because of 


because of 


women who 


as good-will 


What would the program's critics 
consider to be its weaknesses? 
Perhaps the greatest weakness or 
disadvantage of this program is the 
inability 
and secure qualified lay personnel 
Another problem is the financing 
of the program, and a third is the 
the principal with 
All of these can 
disposed of if a 
the 
had 


of some schools to select 


burdening of 
additional work 
be solved and 
school really wants to initiate 
program. Our program has 
none of the above problems 


Is noontime the only break teach- 
J 


ers get during the school day? 

We several 
(depending on the 
which teachers must supervise. We 
also have a 20-minute “coffee 
break,” which may be attended by 
all but the three teachers on duty 


have short recesses 


grade level) 


Some teachers believe that the 
smaller children, especially, should 


be guided in eating habits during 


Slementary howd 
HONORs 


fr Cualifying as g 
GOOD write, 








the lunch period and therefore the 
teacher should be present. Do you 
believe the children eat as much 
and as well with nonteacher super- 
vision? 

The primary children are guided 
in nutrition and good eating habits 
in their classrooms. Very little 
teaching or guiding can be done in 
the cafeteria. 

I feel that some children 
more and are more at ease with the 
lay supervisors. As I mentioned 
earlier, one of the advantages for 
the pupils is having the same two 
women in the cafeteria all vear 
The timid pupils become more re- 
laxed and eat better. The not 
timid pupils eat heartily as usual. 


eat 


so 


In some new schools, hot tables 
take lunches to the classrooms. 
How could a duty-free lunch pro- 
gram work here? 

This is a “toughie.” I know of 
several schools where this type of 
serving is carried on. These schools 
place a high value on the hot-lunch 
program. It would not be feasible 
to hire lay personnel to supervise 
a school 
in a large school. The only conso- 
lation for the teacher is that she 
has only a small group of children 


to care for 


each room in -especially 


In areas where teachers’ salaries 
are still low, are the teachers likely 
to jeopardize better increments by 
werking for duty-free lunch time? 

The cost of such a program is so 
low, it is hard to believe that teach- 
ers would be forced to “pay” for 


Continued on page 119, 
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NOW FOR YOUR FREE 
WEAREVER 


sm49 HANDWRITING KIT 





with (6) ink cartridges 





DAVID KAHN, INC. 
North Bergen, New Jersey 


Gentlemen 
Please 
help improve 


the free Wearever Handw 
handwriting, at 


send me 
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The free Wearever Handwriting Kit contains a Teacher's 
Manual to assist you in improving your students’ penmanship; a generous 
supply of Test Blanks for examination purposes; Individual Honor Cer- 
tificates for every pupil; and a multi-colored Handwriting Honor Roll to 
hang in your classroom. The kit is yours, free. Just mail the coupon below. 


25¢ to $1.95 / DAVID KAHN, INC., NORTH BERGEN, N. J., World's Largest Pen Manufacturer 








FLES 


EpiroriAL Note: If you are teach 


reign language to elementary school 
upils, you may welcome opportunitie 
» learn about new methods, new te 
rials, and new viewpoint is presented 
n our new FLES Workshop conducted 
by Mis Elizabeth Keesee, author < 
Modern Foreign Languages in the Ele 

tary School—Teaching Technique 
U.S. Office of Education; for sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S 
Gov't. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.; $.45). Feel free to send us your 
questions, which we will forward M 
Kee ec 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
Making Each Word Count 


In learning a foreign lan- 
guage the number of words one 
knows is not so important as 
the ability to use these words 


skillfully and automatically in 
a variety of situations. Words 
are best learned in sentences 


that occur frequently in speak- 
These sentences are learned 


ing. 

first, not in isolation, but in 
dialogues, stories, or other nar- 
rative forms. It is important 
that the words in these sen- 
tences not be limited use to 


Children will 


auto- 


the original text. 
not these 
matically in 


sentences 
other situations 
unless the teacher extends their 
usefulness through practice. 
The following is a good rou- 
tine for variation practice. 
Step one.—A basic dialogue, a 
conversation between a mother 
and a daughter, is learned. 
With a few changes or addi- 
tions, it becomes a conversation 
between an aunt and a niece, 
between a teacher and a pupil, 
a telephone conversation, and 
Similar changes can be 


use 


so on. 

made in a story. Once the pu- 
pils can tell the story, simple 
substitutions can be made for 


the names of the characters or 
place names as the story is re- 
told. 

Step two.—The most important 
basic sentences of the dialogue 
or story are chosen for varia- 
tion practice. For instance, the 
yriginal sentence is: His moth- 
er gave him a toy. To practice 
this sentence, the teacher has 
five or six articles 
in the hand. 


a series of 
that can be held 
One pupil comes to the front of 
the room to act as the “moth- 

’ Mother hands an article to 
a pupil. 

Teacher (to -What 
did (pupil’s name) mother give 
him? 

Class and Teacher (togeth- 
er)—She gave him a pencil. 
(Four repe titions.) 


class) 


Conducted by ELI 


Teacher—What did (pupil's 


name) mother give him? 
Class (alone)—His mother 
gave him a pencil. (Four repe- 
titions.) 
Teacher—What did (pupil’s 


him? 
His mother 


name) mother give 
Pupil 1 2, 3, 4, 
gave him a pencil. 
When the pupils have 
ticed substituting in the 
tence the of all the ar- 
ticles which the “‘mother”’ hands 
them, the teacher continues the 


practice, alternating in 


prac- 
sen- 
names 


all pos- 


sible ways the order of the sub- 
stitutions until all pupils make 
them confidently. 

Since the teacher is more 
concerned with whole structure 
practice than with learning 


single nouns, he will want to 
use the same prac- 
tice saving other sentences. For 
example, he gives each article 
to a different pupil and asks in 
the foreign language, “What do 


} 


articies to 


you have in your hand?” Each 
pupil with an netic answers 
in turn: “I have in my 
hand.”’ The whole class may be 
asked, “What dces (name 


of pupil) have in his hand?” 











qui manque? 


Qu’est-c« 


A VARIATION GAME 
Name the Missing Object 


tes hou 


This game de 
a game can ove ed for varia- 
tion practice. 

A number of articles repre- 


senting nouns that have been 
previously in variation 


are placed on a table. 


used 
practice 


Have more than one of each of 
the items—4 pencils, 3 books 
and so on. One pupil goes to 
the table and removes an ar- 
ticle from it in such a way that 
the rest of the lass can’t see 
the item he selects. The pupil 
who guesses fir which article 
is missing has the next turn. 
Games are fun when they 
have a speaking ritual. The 
parts need to be practiced first 
in chorus, and the correct re- 


made obligatory for 


For example: 


sponse 


winning. 


ea # ~ ry 


ZABETH KEESEE 


Pupil 1—; Qué falta? 
Pupil 2—; Falta un lapiz? 
Pupil 1—No. 

Pupil 3—; Falta un libro? 
Pupil 1—Si, falta un libro. 


Pupil A 
que? 

Pupil B—Est-ce qu’il man- 
que un crayon? 

Pupil A—Non. 


Qu’est-ce qui man- 


Pupil C—Est-ce qu’il man- 
que un livre? 
Pupil A—Oui, c’est un livre 


qui manque. 


CONVENTION NOTES 
NEA in Atlantic City 


At the morning session of 
the 1961 NEA Convention on 
June 28, the delegates voted 
unanimously to accept a peti- 
tion signed by more than 700 
NEA members from. thirty 
for the establishment of 
a Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Address all 
inquiries concerning the new 
department to Mrs. Genevieve 


states 


Blew, Chairman of the Interim 
Board of Directors of the De- 
partment of Foreign Lan- 


guages, NEA Headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. JOIN Now! 

Foreign language teachers in 
the elementary schools had a 
program designed for their 
special interest by Dr. Marjorie 
C. Johnston, Acting Chief of 


the Science, Mathematics, and 
Foreign Language Section of 
the U.S. Office of Education. 


The 


in-service 


problems of evaluation and 
teacher preparation 
were discussed by a_ panel 
representing teachers, superin- 
tendents, principals, and state 
and city supervisors. 


FOR OUTSIDE READING 


Articles 
Iw i é “German Re r Make 
Homew More Effective” and “Foreign 
I ¢ See Avenue World 
| 1 picture } er 
T e FLES yf rram at I Pa 
The ! e f i P hool 
Sch D t of Re 1, Pa. V 12 
N l. ; f] 
EDITORIAL NOTE See ! \ e of 
M i le, | i 
Book 
To understand better the nature of 
" age learning you may want to add 
our bookshelf the indispensable 


Language and Language Learning 
Practice by Nelson Brooks 


Theory and 
Harcourt Brace & Co., 750 Third Ave 
New York 17) 
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NEW LOAN 
Limir! 


TEACHERS 
a LL 

LOAN 

You 


*800” 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


Fast Air-Mail Service 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I wil! be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $800 ON Yot R 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 


Postal Finance’s ‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
off from work NO witnesses 
or cosigner . NO insurance or special 
required . NO embarrassing 
Just send the coupon 


time 


fees 
investigations. 


TODAY. 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
| YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
or pay back within weeks. You pay 
ONLY for the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


| 
I 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
l not be contacted 
I 
| 
1 
I 
I 
! 
i 


cosis, 


GET IT QUICK Fi ieynODY Ai once 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan, 
the U.S. Air Mail 


Our service is as fast as 


we are as near you as your mail bex. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 

— cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 


» al = | 
— us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
} as we receive it, we'll rush you 


> by Airmail, FREE, 

» in a plain envelope, 

5 Postal everything you need 
FINANCE > 


COmPany to get money you 
want right awey, 


f 

_7 POSTAL FINANCE CO. 

Dept.2-T 308 Francis Bidg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept.2-T 
308 Francis Bidg., Louisville 2, Kentucky 


| 
| 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
I 





envelope Kady oe I need to get money, so 
if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY, 


Name 


| PRION, 0 0:0.0:504006e0600s00nsneeses'se +e 
© PRs 022 con deastensants State..... coe 
| Age Amount | want to borrow $.... 
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NEWS FLASH! 





PHONOVISUAL METHOD CONTRIBUTES 
TO SUCCESS OF AMIDON EXPERIMENT 


The PHONOVISUAL METHOD of organized phonetic instruction 
was an important phase of the curriculum used in the District of 
Colum>ia’s Amidon (Experimental) Elementary School during 
th 1 school year 

RESULTS? CONCLUSIV 
The PHONOVISUAL METHOD will be used in more than a hun- 
dred elementary schools in the District of Columbia Public School 


System during the 1961-62 school year. 











Teach PHONICS easily and correctly by the 
PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


—a modern, simplified and carefully organized program for 


KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY and REMEDIAL instruction. 





Write for information regarding the Phonovisual Method. 


Inquire about ‘‘Phonovisual in Action’ (16 mm. demonstra- 


tion film in color with sound track) soon to be released. 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. 9 P. O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 














The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
+ delivery tones to speed mail delivery 
ae city has poste! rones, be sure to 
ude your tone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state 


| waven FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 





CIENCE FOR GRADES 1-9 


Convenient Baker Packets provide 
teacher guidance, pupil activities 


NATURE STUDY 


GENERAL SCIENCE 





a SAKES 
eS 
ACKET 


ee wee 





Revised and Enlarged. Teachers New! Nature Study pocket includes 


hove bought this professionally 166 fascinating activities, with 
ont n . | r 

prepored educational tool by the P 5 Gnd animets, on 426 cords 
28 Experiments, field trips, projects 

thousonds. Now contains | e@x- 
exhibits, demonstrations All ore 

nt ach on 4 ° nl 
periments, e ° x6 d,in 11 erranged in seasonal sequence so 
science creas. Easy ond stimulat- you hove a Noture Study program 
ng, req g only common every- for the entire school yeor A 


teaching oid of exceptional scope 





$4.75 Each / Order Direct / NDEA availability 


650 Concord Dr 
Holland, Michigan 


BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS 
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Test for the Best Witch 
104) 


contest, doesnt it? There isnt 
really any use in waiting for Helen, 
is there? She could certainly never 
top this—’ 
Samantha 
Then her 


(€ ontinued from page 


peered into the sky 
brightened. “She's 
“Let's see what 


face 
she said 
she brought.” 

The witches watched Helen make 
her clumsy landing. 


“Why, she’s brought someone 
with her,” said Florabelle. “That's 
not fair.” 

Louella said, “I don’t see any- 


thing that’s bright.” 
“The child with 


a pumpkin face,” replied Darilla 


“I don't believe it has much of a 
candle in it. You can hardly see its 
teeth!” 


But Samantha said kindly, “Hello, 
Helen. What have you brought to 
show us? Betissa, Prunella, Darilla, 
Florabelle—please take your tro- 
phies to the other grove.” 

“Well?” asked Louella. 

Helen Witch cleared her throat 
and put one arm over the shoulder 
of the little girl who was with her 


“Well,” she began, “I looked 
around—and I saw a lot of bright 
things like moonbeams and stars 
and owls at night and streetlights 
reflected in a river and—and I was 
just about to settle for the reflec- 


tions in the water when I met this 
little girl. She her way 
Halloweening and as she passed me 
she gave me the brightest smile.” 

Helen paused, patted the little 
shoulder, and “Show 


was on 


girl's said, 
them.” 

The little girl smiled 
bright that the black cat 
came back and purred and basked 
as though he were in the sunlight 
It was so bright and warm that the 
crabby witches even began to smile. 
The whole grove was lit like the 
most sunlit day ever, anywhere 
The owls and hats hurried away so 
fast they were like streaks 
Nightingales and robins and blue 
birds and thrushes and all sorts of 
birds sang. The witches had never 
even heard of them, let alone seen 
them 

There was no doubt—none at all 
—for the smile of a happy child is 
brighter than moonbeams caught in 
silver, or brilliant fish, or the 
famous luminous butterflies of out 
er Foeraria, star 

And all the witches, even Louella 
and Samantha, velled happily 

Three cheers for the head 
witch—Helen Witch!” 


Her smile 


gray 


or even a 


new 


The three rousing cheers could 
have been heard anywhere in Outer 
World, we're sure 





I was in the bedroom when my 
four-year-old daughter shouted 
to me from the bathroom, “I can 
reach the faucet all by myself, 
Daddy!” 

‘That’s because 
girl now,” I replied 

“No, it’s because I’m standing 
on a stool.” 

L. KAMIN 
Brooklyn, New York 
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200 
FAMOUS 
PERRY PICTURES 





on Art, Mythology, His- | 

tory, Plus the 34 presi- Pie 4 
dents, 3° x 32" size in ~} 
sepia tones. Regular cata- i; 
leg value $2.00 ONLY . it 


$1.00 


plus 15¢ for handling. 
— ee ee 
I 1 
FREE. «Pamphiet of rey age shetonee 5 


on each president WITH the 5‘, 8” size 
l 34 Presidents set in sepia tones. $1. 00 the set | 


Order our 1961-62 catalog, 1600 miniature prints and 
sample pictures 35c. Send check, cash, or money order 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 


DEPT. E10A MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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bez CHRISTMAS ART 


FOR 


YOUR CLASSES 


Imagine getting enough mate 
rial for LL of your Christ- 
mas work. Room and window 
decorations, ornaments, Christ- 


portfolio ready in October. 
Send to Dept. 1101X. 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE 


6048 Avondale Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


S$ AVE or aon on 





onelly advertised NAME BRAND First Quolity NYLON Support Mose 


Minimum or 





ne-tone, or white. Ex ey durable Mention size, color end please 
de 35< to cover po : NOW . Sendcheck, money-order, of 
we ship CO. D. Money back if not delighted. Dept. IN 


929 Rackinghem, North Carolir 


—FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS— 


The live curriculum materials you need to enrich 
and vitalize textbook teaching are listed in the 
New, 1961 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Authoritative, selective, and easy-to-use 
Available for $7.50 on 30-day approval. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 


Dept. IN, Randolph 10, Wis 





$200 to $160,000 


== FANTASTIC PROFITS 






I can show you how to 
GROW money. Unbelievable 
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or can children draw 
what they feel ? 


| HAVEN'T seen the pets that you have at home. 
Can you show them with crayons, on paper?" 

Some such question is a good “motivator” for 
an elementary class in art. 

Children are eager to show how big, what col- 
or, and other characteristics of the animals they 
love best of all. Here is feeling to portray. One 
way of helping children to draw what they feel 
is to ask them to make their drawing “‘all in one 
(except for using a lighter crayon for 
preliminary sketching in, if needed). If they pro- 


color” 


test, "Why? My raccoon isn't all one color!" en- 
courage them to try it as an experiment. 
Children often waver in their selection of 
“which color to use where." If they are limited 
to one color occasionally, they are apt to 
choose a characteristic one and 
concentrate on drawing that is 
not mere copying from memory. 
The sturdy legs on the goat—or 
cow as it may be [in the draw- 
ing, bottom right}—and other 
details told simply would help us 
in identifying this particular ani- 
mal from many in a pet show. 
The drawing of the raccoon is 


perhaps most characteristic of the animals por- 
trayed. True, we see no suggestion of long fur, 
but that may be unimportant to the child, or it 
may have been dismissed by him as impossible 
to show in crayon! 

We had a number of reactions here in the 
ditorial office when we looked at the cat draw- 
ng. There is no denying it has character! 

If the art in your room seems uninspired, it 
may be good to have someone bring a pet to 
school (if it can be accommodated for a day). 
Use it for character only. Allow it to move 
around freely if possible while children draw. 
Creation in art comes from the feeling or re- 
sponse to a subject or an idea, not from our 


ELSE CRESSE 


adult visual concept. 





Jennie Thomas, Art Consultant, 
Holley, New York, sent us 
these drawings made by Elsie 
Woolston's third-graders. 
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Potato Faces 


SMOOTH, medium-sized potatoes with few eyes are selected for making 
character faces such as a clown, Indian, pirate, bandit, and gypsy. Fea- 
tures are crayoned on paper, cut out and pasted on the potato—to which 
yarn or curled paper hair may be added. Metal sponges may be attached 
with toothpicks fer colorful wigs. A clown hat is made by overlapping 
ends of a half circle of paper. Big ears or whiskers may be added to some 
characters. Slice the potato base to make it stand. JOAN LEMBCKE 


. 
3-D Witch 
BLACK paper cones made by curling 12” x 18” pieces of construction 
paper form the structure for tall witch figures that will stand evenly when 
the bottom edges are trimmed. 

Hat brims are cut from a circle, and slipped down over the point of the 
cone, We used bright yellow paper oblongs for the face, and matching 
pipe cleaner run through the cone above the middle became the arms. 
Cetion batting is one material that may be fringed for “witchy” hair. A 
milk straw is a handle for fringed “broom.” GERTRUDE KLINK MeMURDY 
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Magic from 
Egg Cartons 


CONSTRUCTION paper, some 
paste, a pair of scissors, and a 
bit of imagination can quickly 
turn an ordinary egg carton into 
an owl, a black cat, or a witch 
face. The whiter egg carton can 
be cut up for the cat's face. Use 
a section of a gray carton for the 
witch's eyes and nose. Paste or 
staple the paper cutout decora- 
tions to a colorful mount. 
Other faces such as bats, 
spooks, elves, and even the “Man 
in the Moon” may be fashioned 
from egg-carton sections. Brass 
paper fasteners are good for eye 
accents. MARGARET TRUSLER 


“’'m a Ghost 


because... 


| stepped from between two parked 
cars!" 

Ghost puppets may be made in 
miniature for the desk or library 
table, each wearing a sign stating 
why he became a ghost. We used 
pieces of torn sheeting over a pa- 
per ball head—inserting a pop- 
sicle stick into the head to make a 
handle for holding the puppet. 
Features were drawn with a ball- 
point pen and signs were made 
for hanging around their necks. 

After making these cute puppets 
the class may want to put on a skit 
for the school. it is fine for a 
traffic patrol meetir~ This time 
children are the “gh ' dressed 
in old sheets with holes cut for 
eyes, nose, and mouth. 

There is nothing for the children 
to remember except to be quiet, 
like ghosts! Their white placards 
were shirt cardboards from the 


Crepe-Paper Dangles 


CUT a large circle from cardboard. Leaving enough thickness (2” wide 
for a 12” outside ring), cut out an inner circle. Two strings or wires are 
secured across it for anchoring cutout paper features cut double and 
applied to front and back to make a cat, owl, witch, or even a pumpkin- 
lantern face. The ring may be covered with 11/4” strips of crepe paper 


LOIS MAE PEARSON 


room or home. 


Easy-to-make Masks 


FIRST-GRADERS n.aue masks from 9” x 12” pieces of construction pa- 

per folded and clipped as shown. (While these faces will fold flat for 
storing, they will look better when worn for the first time, if they have 
not been folded down the center.) A strip of construction paper 1” wide 
and about 14” long is stapled to each side of the mask a little above 
the middle, to slip over the child's head VELMA A. FELTON 


decoration in class- 
ARTHUR BRUCE KENNON 


or metal foil, Suspend with string or wire for party 


























Plastie Mobiles 


tor Windows 


WE HAVE been experimenting with 
colored oblongs and squares to make 
an abstract design for a window ar- 
rangement. It looks like glass strung up 
on a frame, but it is plastic. Pieces do 
not break easily, and they cannot hurt 
the children as there are no sharp edges. 
The bright colors attract attention, and 
glow in the sunlight of a school day. 

When the arrangement is no longe ra 
novelty the children cut the strinas and 
start over on a new design. Some grow 
weary of the mechanics of hanging 
pieces, but the lure of trying out a’ piece 
here or there soon completes a new ar- 
rangement. There is no age requirement 
for this matter of choice. The youngest 
children have a definite opinion as to 
what color and shape to add in a par- 
ticular spot. The older ones love putting 
it together 

An open rack was hung on a window 
frame. Wire brads had been driven in- 
to the frame on all sides so that th 
pieces could be secured at any desired 
angle with dark sewing thread or string. 

The window arrangement shown con- 
sists of a rack about 13 
deep. Three rods have 
been secured side by side 
at intervals under the top 
end of the rack By this 
means three rows of plas 
tic pieces can be hung to 
give depth, in the manner 
of a mobile. 

Also with this rack one 
is not limited to the flat 
pieces. Christmas balls or 






beads or other three-dimensional items 
look well hanging at different distances 

Sheets of colored plastic may be ob- 
tained in a variety of ways. One may 
go to the plastic companies in larger 
cities, or to firms that use plastics as 
part of their product, such as lamp- 
fixture manufacturers. The many colors 
may be bought by the square foot, or 
from bins filled with left-over pieces. 
Some colors such as reds and purples 
cost more than others. Translucent 
pieces show up best in a window ar- 
rangement. One of the best sources for 
school purposes is someone who has 
access to obsolete pieces. 

Make holes in all four corners of each 
piece so that it may be hung crosswise 
or lengthwise. Holes may be made with 
a hand drill. 

The art room in Spring House School 
happens to be in the basement. Our 
window arrangements add atmosphers 
and gay color, and the freedom to 
change the composition when the need 
is felt makes an ongoing project in 
which all can participate. 































































































Transparencies 


with 


COLOR is such an integral part of art that chil- 
dren need to experiment much with it. Emotional 
reactions can be noted and the pleasure which 
color adds to our lives can be played up as an 
important reason for knowing how to use it well. 

For lack of confidence in our ability to explain 
its best use to children we may shy away from 
giving color its due importance. 

With very young children, a good project in 
playing with color to learn about it is to use 
the gorgeous range of colors in tissue paper now 
available in packages of assorted colors. Let 
children hold a piece of colored paper up to the 
window to see the richness which results when 
light flows through it. Then hold two contrasting 
colors across each other so that they partially 
overlap to discover what colors result. 

Let's take "Fall" as our inspiration. Talk about 
the colorful things of autumn—trees, sunsets, re- 
flections in water, pumpkins, game birds, and 
harvests of fruit and grain. Shapes and colors 
will both be suggested by this discussion. Chil- 
dren cut several large shapes from colored tissue 
paper. Arrange these on a sheet of wax paper, 
filling in some of the open areas with smaller 
cut pieces of contrasting colored tissue. When a 
pleasing effect is obtained, place another sheet 
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of wax paper of the same size over the first, put 
the “sandwich’’ on some paper padding and 
press with a warm iron to “weld” the colored 
tissue pieces in place. 

After a preliminary try, such as the one de- 
scribed, children could make individual sections 
in the same manner, but planned to go together 
on any large window, to form a stained-glass 
mosaic that might have a title for an abstract or 
realistic effect. The possibilities for design and 
color are wide. 

Need this project be limited to the fall months 
only? Of course not. | have found it a most suc- 
cessful way to help children enjoy the awakening 
of spring. {See illustrations shown.) Spring is a 
magic time. Little chicks come out of eggs. 
Seeds and bulbs planted in the fall come up as 
beautiful flowers. Trees and bushes grow leaves 
and have beautiful blossoms. The world is alive 
with color. With this in mind | approach trans- 
parencies as magic. Being able to see through 
the tissues enchants the children. 

CHARLOTTE RIDPATH 


Head, Art Department 
The Shipley School 


BETH G. TAYLOR 








Selecting 
Modern Art 


for Children 


WHILE we are convinced that any selecting of art for 
children should be done with children, we feel that 
the thinking and choices of this author are very 
stimulating and helpful. E.B.C. 


MODERN art has a special appeal for children. 
In selecting the examples discussed here I have 
pretended that I am serving on a committee to 
choose a nucleus collection for a school to add to 
through the years. I decided to include various 
forms of modern art, covering approximately one 
hundred years, but mostly within the last fifty. 

The world itself isan art gallery of infinite 
magnitude. Art is everywhere and in everything, 
if I consider form, color, beauty, message to my 
aesthetic sense, as my criteria. How can I ar- 
bitrarily select a modest ten or so pictures out of 
the world of available art? 

My selection will be based on my love for chil- 
dren’s learning and their struggle to learn. I shall 
try to lure them with color, delight them with 
shape, intrigue them with subject matter. I shall 
want each picture to have great depth of meaning 
to the artist and to the art world, but it must be 
comprehensible to children by its self-containment 
of prismlike facets, each of which begins to dawn 
as they come to know the work. Now let us con- 
sider what I shall choose. (Continued on next page) 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Laurel School, Hayward, California 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania — 
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SKIMO CARVING 








BIRD IN SPACE if 


rancus 


ANGER Idetail) © Cadmus 
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Selecting Modern Art for Children 


( inucd fr ; dir / 


First, I think i shall select some example of 


Eskimo art. A bird. O: perhaps a round little 


man in a parka and fur suit. I shall choose 
this because it is smooth and good to touch 
Eskimo carvings are a popular contemporary 
new-old art of deceptive simplicity which I feel 
children find orderly and joyous to behold 

Next, because I like sculpture and tang 
Bird in Space. 


le 
ble 


Its 





art, | will choose Brancusi. 
shininess might be its first attraction to the 
child. I do not suppose [ will hear anyone say, 
“Where is the bird?” for 1 have confidence 
that the soaring elevation of the piece will 
seem supremely natural to a child 

I must have a Van Gogh. To have seen one 
is to love its vividness and depth and excite- 
ment. But which one? I beli 
Starry Night, for the simple reason that most 


eve I shall choose 


American children are outdoor sicepers at one 
time or another (Boy Scouts ef a/) and have 
had the wonderfully mystifying experience of 
looking up and out from here to there. Van 
Gogh makes each of his stars the viewer's own 
and children must have ,something of their 
“very own The sleeping or lighted houses if 
the Vilage could De our own too thev seem 
just like it as we look. There is love of the 
universe in this painting and a child senses 
these things and we know it! I think “Starry 
Night” is best 


notable works betray a sad and sorry sense 


for some of Van Gogh $s most 


that might repel children 


I'm going to select a most unusual one now 
I shall choose Mabel Dwight’s Queer Fish. 
Mabe! Dwight, 1876-1955, is an Americar 


artist and her picture depicts four people gaz 
an aquarium at a large 
which 


-oggle-eved gap 


ing into a tank in 
RS ing-mouthed fish 
strangely, seems to be st ring with equal fasci 
nation at the goggle-eyed gaping-mouthed peo 
ple! This is a fine caricature, underlined with 
truth It is not sophisticated humor which 
might escape the children, but rather they will 
he delighted with its subtle obviousness. Chil- 
dren love humor and as they grow they do not 
mind a laugh, even on themselves 

1 want children to see the beauty in building 
and architecture. Man has contributed much of 
heauty as he satisfies his needs in transporta 
tion, housing, and working. Since we live in the 
San Francisco Bay area I think I should like a 
ting. I rather think it should be a 
I shall choose 








bridge pail 
bridge that looks like ours 
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THE BRIDGE @ Stella 


QUEER FISH ¢ Dwight 


Stella's The Bridge. Its garlanding cables with 
the city in the background seem to make it a 
picture to live with and to love and we can 
associate its beauty with that of our own home 
city 

Grownups may disagree with my next choice, 
but I have selected Paul Cadmus’ Anger for 
display. It is masterly in form, balanced and 
forceful. (The artist painted the “Seven Dead 
ly Sins,” and “Anger” is a detail from the fifth 
canvas.) It could typify anything vile and in 
sane and the children will readily see that there 


is more to the picture than “a monster.” And 
another thing I have yet to see a child that 
is really afraid of a monster; I think they must 
“eat monsters for breakfast!” 

Since I have learned that the Indian and his 
adversaries are the most typical of American 


art subjects, I feel that I should select at lea 


one example. Television will bear me out that 
this is subject dear to our children’s hearts 
and since I can get horses, Indians, war 

1 American history all in one pic- 


soldiers, anc 
ture, I shall choose Frederic Remington's The 
Rushing Red Lodges Passed Through the Line 
of Blue Soldiers (not shown) 


| feel that an 


mpressionistic view Of our 
times and its communities will be an appro- 
There are so many. One that 


bearing down on 


priate selection 
| find crowded but orderly 
s but quite familiar, is San Francisco artist 
Dong Kingman’s Angel Square (not shown) 
There is just enough sky and clouds to lift the 
oppressive lid. It is dizzy and modern and fa- 
ir. I think children will like it. 

The living giant of art in our day must be 
presented. Which Picasso shall it be? I near- 
chose a cubistic one until I saw a youngster 
ook sadly at it and turn the page. | do not 
know but that cubism is too sophisticated for 
the young. It is a caviar, beef-Stroganoff, snails- 
rum-sauce, gourmet sort of thing. No, I 
think I'll take Picasso's pastel Cock. He is 
beautiful. He vibrates. We can almost see that 
top-of-the-morning crow! And say—is 

ng, or is he listening? He seems to be 


doing two things. This will be a good one 

There are 
wonderful ones from which to choose. I shall 
take Jackson Pollock's No. 1. It is a veritable 


bramblebush of color blended with dozens of 


Finally, we need an abstraction 


other less prominent colors, is delightful to see, 
easy to live with 





COCK e Picasso 










NO. 1: 1948 « 








The choosing has come to an end. I did 
want to get Turner’s “Speed” in, some place 
Audubon’'s perfectly beautiful birds and ani- 
mals should be close by. The art of the Orient 
has not been included. Where are Matisse and 
Degas and Gauguin? Surrealism? 

Since we are supposing, let us suppose that 
our budget for this year is totally depleted, and 
we shall have to wait to add to it. This is a 
good thing. We shall quell our enthusiasm for 
art in general and just thoroughly enjoy what 
we have at hand. Isn't this the role of art? To 
be enjoyed and relished? Our little collection 
Ss geared to the enjoyment of children. 

Perhaps next year it would be a good idea to 
have a whole new committee chosen to add to 
what we have. That committee can set up new 
standards, can be even more contemporaneous, 


more aware of the 
! 


breaking down of old 
mitations and more open to what will draw the 


ids and hearts of children to new summits 


of self-expression, beauty, and joy 
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Duty-Free Lunch Time 


( ontinué d 


the privilege of having a duty-free 
lunch period by not receiving the 
usual salary increments. 

The financing of such a program 
does not necessarily have to come 


out of the general school fund. We 


finance ours out of the cafeteria 
fund and the Civic Center Act tax 
fund. Both of these funds are inde- 
pendent of the general school fund 
and do not take money away from 
the school’s operation. 


Do you have information about 
how many elementary = schools 
throughout’ the country actually 
have such a program in practice? 

I have information only on Cali- 
fornia schools. At the 
Cubberley Conference at Stanford 
University on “National Goals,” I 
asked many of the participants 


recent 


from various states to comment on 
the duty-free noontime program 
None of the out-of-state people had 
the program, but they were all 
eager for me to explain our set-up. 


Do you consider that using lay per- 
sonnel for noontime duties is a step 
toward a general program of lay 
assistance in the elementary school, 
such as using clerical helpers in a 
teaching team? 

It is possible that schools will 
consider using certain lay assistance 
in the classroom. However, such 
lay personnel will need greater 
training than is necessary for those 
who serve as playground or cafe- 


teria helpers 


jrom pave 110 


Does the philosophy behind having 
a duty-free lunch program indicate 
a coming change in the role of the 
elementary teacher? 

More and more demand is being 
placed on our schools to do a better 
job. In order to do this, the teach- 
ers must devote more time to in- 
struction. I believe school ad- 
ministrators are conscious of the 
distasteful duties imposed on teach- 
ers and are constantly seeking ways 
to eliminate as many as possible 
We realize much of a teacher's day 
could be more fruitfully spent on 
instruction than carrying on cer- 
tain required duties, The duty-free 
lunch-time program is a big step 
toward allowing a teacher to fulfill 
the job she was hired for—teaching 

We hope eventually to relieve 
our teachers of collecting lunch 
money and keeping lunch accounts, 
keeping attendance registers, and 


part of the testing program 


Where can teachers write for in- 
formation about setting up a duty- 
free lunch program? 

The California Elementary School 
Administrators’ Association recent 
lv issued an excellent, timely book 
let entitled Ihe Duty-Free Noon 
Time, as Viewed by the Principal 
which reviews this type of program 
in California. It is Monograph No 
13, dated 1961 
from the Association's office, 1705 
Murchison Drive, Burlingame, Cali- 


fornia, for $2.00 


ind may be secured 








- ED-U-CARDS =~ 


PLAY-’N-LEARN GAMES 


_— 


—specialized teaching aids 


ED-U-CARDS give teachers a unique opportunity in working with young 


children. 


Created expressly to initiate and supplement classroom work, ED-U- 
CARDS GAMES have been proven positive teaching aids. Designed for 
all levels of growth and understanding, ED-U-CARDS add variety to 


sound educational values. 


FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


ED-U-CARDS’ teaching aids for children of 


f 


special needs have been found to be ex- 


tremely valuable for the group that needs 


richment, and especially so for the educal 


} 


e 


and trainable group of retarded children. 


ED-U-CARDS are well designed, beautifully 


made and durably boxed for classroom use. 


Write today for the complete ED-U-CARDS 


catalog. 


USED DAILY IN 
THOUSANDS OF 
CLASSROOMS. 


So ae aa 


13-05 44th Ave., Long Island City 1.N.Y 


ED-U CARDS MFG. CORP 





b~ 


precious... 


because they make the teaching of the basic fundamentals 
easier for you, because it’s fun for your pupils, and be- 
cause their cost is minimal, we feel that EYE GATE film- 
strips are a must tor every school. Send us the coupon on 
the back of this issue, or write us for our new catalog. You 
will be surprised how many subjects you can teach this 
easy way. 146-01 Archer Avenue, Jamaica 35, N. Y. Dept. A 


eye gate 
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The United Nations 


and Creative Writing 


ast fall my _ sixth-graders 
4 studied the United Nations 
and they summarized their work 
in the form of poetry. Each wrote 
one or more poems. They were so 
delighted with their results «that 
they asked to share the closing 
review of their unit with others. 
The best work was chosen by the 
class and committees organized 
the poems into an assembly pro- 
gram which they presented to the 
student body on United Nations 
Day 


THE BIRTH OF THE UN 


The United Nations was organized 
to keep world peace, 
To he lp all countries get to- 
gether 
And wars all cease 
It had its first meeting in 1945 
And filty-one countries sent 
de legates to keep our world 
alive 
Part of it is in New York City, 
Where we share its fame, 
Tall buildings and large. 
You know its name! 


THE PREAMBLE 


The Preamble, like the U.S. Consti- 
tution so 

Is an introduction for the aims 
that go 

To reach @ goal and end all atrife. 

And help world citizens lead a peace- 
ful life 


THE CHARTER 


The Charter is a wonderful thing 
Since 1945 

Its rules and regulations 

Have saved many lives 

In the Charter vou can se« 


How mest people want to be free 
peo} 


HOW THE UN WORKS 


Each organ of the United Nations a 
part does play 

Building and helping day by day 

By meeting conference ne gotia- 
tions. And so 

Preserve the peace 

The best way they know 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly is the town 
meeting of the world 

They meet in a reom that is 
slightly carved 

Fac h nation has one vote in all 

No matter if it is large or small 

They meet the third Tuesday after 
September see ond 

lo de« ide and dis« ss world prob- 
lems, | reckon 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Security Council investigates dis- 
putes in a hurry, ‘ 
And takes action against aggressors, 


if necessary 
The leaders are the great Big Five, 
Plus six other nations to keep peace 
alive 


THE SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat keeps notes and 
minutes 

Of all the organs working with it 

In ite building big and tall, 

It keeps all UN records great or 
small 


DOROTHY MARGULIS 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Samuel Gompers Pub 


Philadelphia, Pennsyivania 


rRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
Each big nation has its trust nation 
to behold 
Until it grows to be big and bold. 
Then it asks to be without a mother 
And becomes that nation’s little 
brother 


INTERNATIONAI 
COURT OF JUSTICE 


The International Court of Justice 

Has fifteen members real grand 

For a nine-year term they settle 
disputes 

For every nation and land 


DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


Disarmament Commission 
Atomic might and so 
This part of the UN 

Is important, we know 
‘Atoms for Peace” 

Is a slogan we hear 

To benefit mankind 

And to wipe out all fear. 


rHE FAO 


The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion tries to succeed 

In giving food to people in need. 

This organization tries to find a way 

For better farming each and every 
day 


THE WMO 


World Meteorological Organization 

He Ips find out the weather 

It lets us know when it’s stormy and 
then better. 


THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


The Universal Postal Union is really 
grand. 

It handles the mail far and near. 

The UPU is important in every land 

And delivers all mail well in hand. 


THE WORLD BANK 


The World Bank lends money when 
it thinks it should, 

Also for dams, roads, and other things 
it would. 

The bank lends money to nations in 
need 

It’s there on the double and helps in- 
deed 


WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


You know its name 

It's always there in the light of fame. 
It's there to help and also cure 

The sick, the tired, and the poor. 

It helps girls and boys 

Too sick to play with toys 

And to men and women 

Better health is given 


INTERNATIONAI 
PELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


The ITU was set up in 1865 
And keeps the telecommunication 
system alive 
Telephone, tele graph, and television, 
too. 
And you may send a message to 97 
per cent of the world 
Even me and you 
You may send a message to any 
place on the globe, 
And if it doesn’t get there, 
Then they start to probe. 


UNESCO 


Education, science, and culture 
UNESCO's field takes in. 

They help people all over the world 
A new life to begin. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND 


If | were from Albania, 

Or Argentina, or Tunisia, 

Or Bolivia, or Bulgaria, 

Or England, or Greenland, 

Or Poland, or New Zealand, 
Or even Mars, 

Or the Stars. 

I could depend on this agency 
To help exchange my currency. 
In fact 

It has such a big range 

It probably could exchange 
Ginkels and binkels from Mars 
For zimes and nimes from the stars. 


UNICEF 


For medicine, food, clothing. and 
needs, 

For poor w orld children 

UNICEF leads! 

In case of disasters 

UNICEF is there 

To give necessary treatment 

And helpful care 
ENDING FOR AGENCIES 


Phese special agencies 
Sure do their part 
With the six main organs 
As their heart 
They are the committees, 
Who are busy as bees 
And they do the world’s troubles 
Quietly ease 


EpiroriaL NoTE— 

To children, and adults too, 
the United Nations seems in- 
volved and complicated. By set- 
ting themselves the task of ac- 
counting for its various aspects 
in poetry, these children reduced 
the complications to a minimum 
and brought the basic principles 
and functions of the UN into 
focus. The “poems” are note- 
worthy not from the standpoint 
of adult ideas of perfection but 
because of their brevity and clari- 
ity. It is doubtful whether the 
Same success could have been 
achieved if the children had de- 
cided to write prose paragraphs 
instead of poems. 

In an assembly program, such 
material can be appreciated only 
if every word is understood. This 
requires considerable practice, 
particularly if all the children in 
the class take part. It is a good 
idea to give the audience some- 
thing to watch as well as listen to. 
Very large posters are a type of 
visual device that could be used. 

Compiling a booklet of the 
poems and distributing it to the 
children in the upper grades 
might have been just as satisfac- 
tory or even better, as a method 
of culminating the unit and of 
sharing the creative writing done 
by the sixth-graders. 
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1000 Address Labels printed with your 
name & address are ideal for stationery, 
books, checks, records, packages. Have 
gummed backs. Just wet & stick. Printed 
in blue on white stock. Easy to read— 
prevent errors & losses. State name & full 
address in 3 lines. 1000 labels. 88¢ ppd 
Send check or M.O. Spencer Gifts, MY-1 
Spencer Bidg., Atlantic City, N.J. 





Self Expression Teaches Confidence—Most 
children love to paint. Give a gift to en- 
courage their talents. This set consists of 
a brush and 8 color pats mounted on a 
6” x 7” wood-grain cardboard palette. 
Imprtd. as shown. Only 19¢ ea. plus 50c 
hndig. ppd. Cash with order, schools open 
acc't. Reiniches, Goshen, Indiana. 
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Make & Decorate Candles. Men, women, 
any age, learn ‘‘new-old” craft of creating 
and decorating candles. Enormous demand 
for original, unusual shapes, colors, scents, 
styles for holidays, weddings, birthdays, 
parties, all events. No artistic skills need- 
ed. Send now for free facts on home in- 
struction method. Candle Dept. X-494, 
Falibrook, Calif. 


Satin Ribbon Bookmarks to stimulate chil 
dren's love for books, celebrate book 
week, Christmas & Valentine gifts. 2” x 
7'2" bright colored shining satin. Imprtd 
with apt verse and "Best Wishes from 
Your Teacher’. Keep a supply on hand tc 
say ‘thank you" for a pupil's good work 
Only 10¢ ea. ppd. cash—schools open acct 
Reiniches, Goshen, Indiana. 


























The Orchestra of Maestro Dale—work- 
book for elementary music appreciation. 
Narrative, highly informative, personifies 
Contains suggested re- 
cordings, test questions, correlated activi- 
ties full page perforated illustrations to 
color. 1-9 copies $1, 10-29 copies 85c, 
30 or more copies 80c. Dalcraft Publishing 
Company Box 177. Neodesha 


\ 


the instruments 


Kansas. 


See 


Teach Care of Teeth—Give a Brush ‘N 
Sheath. A gift for your school or 
classroom. Set consists of DuPont nylon 
bristle Jr. toothbrush and vinyl rocket 
pocket’’ sanitary holder imprtd. as shown 
Assrtd Stress oral 
easy and practical way. 22c ea 
hndig. ppd. Cash, schools 
Reiniches, Goshen, Indiana 


must 


colors hygiene this 
plus 50c 


open acct 


Documents of Freedom authentically re 
produced on high grade heavy parchment 
to look and feel like originals. Each one 
11” x 14” in size. Only $1.00 for all five 
Declaration of Independence Bill of 
Rights, Emancipation Proclamation, Gettys 
burg Address and Monroe Doctrine Order 
from: Sundia!, Box 381, Dept. H, Van 
Nuys, California 


Christmas Cords 
pa 


? 
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Snappy Photo Christmas Cards, printed or 
lustre matte finish stock from your black 
and white negatives. 25 cards with match 
ing envelopes $1.50 ppd. 50 cards with 
envelopes $2.75 100 cards $5.00. Select 
from our exclusive designs. Send your 
negatives, choice of design and money to 
Rays Photo Service, Dept. I-10, La Crosse 
Wisconsin 
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A World of Thrift Teaching in 
bination study-aid and coin 
key. Large 4” metal globe in 
showing continent oceans and 
countries in detail. Prtd. ‘Greetings from 
Only 35¢ ea. plus 50c 
handling, cash—schools open acc't. Pre- 


paid. Reiniches, Box 542 


Your Teacher 


Goshen, Indiana 


Acquaint Your Pupils with World Time 
This 12” x 12” electr bs aives time 
all over the worild, a time 
automatically White 
hands 


use, we recommer 


colored gio 


n the neigh 
borhood can't resist the ¢ playground 
and excellent cuisine n this Flight Deck 
Clip to your window sill and observe birds 
at close range. Weathe proof duralon, 

white trim feeding stick 4 seed 
wells, water pool, 17” x 15”. Gift packed 
with card. $6.95 ppd. 3 - $19.75. Duncraft 
Dept. 1-10, Dunn Bidg., Penacook, N.H 


green 


1000 Name & Address Labels $1. Any 3 
different orders $2 ppd. Your name and 
address printed on 1000 finest quality 
ab 5s. Fr ptt DOX 

p 


on. stationery check et nted on 


gummed 


finest quality gummed paper—1000 only 
$1. Any 3 different Jers $2. Handy 
Labe 1064 Jasperson Bidg., Culver City 
Calif. 


= Mrs. Douglas J. Baldwin 
= 1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


500 Name-Address Labels, 25c! 500 
gummed labels printed with any name and 
address or any wording up to 4 lines 
just 25c per set. 1/2” long 
plastic gift box, 35¢ per set. Shipped in 5 
days. Order as many or as few sets as 
you want. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Postpaid. Walter Drake 2410 
Drake Bldg., Colorado Springs 12, Colo. 


In two-tone 


Tuckaway Collapsible Drinking Cups. The 
f | gift for all ages. So handy for 
. picnics outings lunch-kits etc. 
nds 3” high open, closed only ag 

Made of heat-resistant plastic. Fine 


actica 


ty, extremely durable, will last for 
Assrtd. colors. Imprtd. as shown. 

nly 24¢ ea. plus 50c hndig. ppd. Cash 
sls open acc't. Reiniches, Goshen, Ind 
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Order by title as shown. Art, Arith 
Bible Study, Citizenship, Co-Operation 
Crafts, Exhibit (3 places), English, Geog- 
raphy, Health Habits, Honor, History, Na- 
ture Study, Penmanship, Religion, Read- 
ng, Spelling, Sports, Swimming, Safety 
Patrol, Social Studies, Champions, Judge, 
Official, Usher. 50 or more, school name 
free. 13¢ ea. ppd. Reiniches, Goshen, Ind. 


Piggy Banks Teach Thrift—Iideal Christmas 
gifts. This happy-looking fellow goes right 
to work saving coins and teaching regular 
thrift habits to your pupils. Holds over 
200 coins. Assrtd. colors—plastic—imprtd 
as shown. Priced for school giving. 16c ea 
plus 50¢ hndig. ppd. Cash 
acc't. Re 


schools open 
niches, Goshen, Indiana. 


Set of 3 Felt Point Marking Pens in as 
sorted colors. Ideal for hundreds of class 
room uses. . .art, bulletin boards, posters, 
signs, designing, painting, makes fine or 
heavy lines. $1.50 per set postpaid. In 
dividual orders cash 
schools open account. Reiniche's Box 542 


quantity orders to 


Goshen, Indiana. 


Cake Decorating. No experience needed. 
Big Demand for original Cake Decorations 
luscious professional candy for Xmas 
Easter, weddings, parties, all holidays 
We show you how to start small, grow 
big. Big money from clubs, churches, busi 
ness firms. No age or education limits 
Write for free facts. Candy and Cake Dept. 
D-7J5, Fallbrook, Calif. 


| 
WHAT 


TIME 
IS 
IT? 


Judy Clock, now standard in classrooms 
teaches time-telling—shows 
it work." Plastic hands, connected by visi 
ble plastic gears, show minute-to-hour re 


“what makes 


lationship. Colorful markings and numerals 
on durable, 14” hardboard face. 
detachable for storage. $3.50, postage 
paid. The Judy Company, 310 No. Second 
St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Bases 


——— 
—= = 


Teach Ben Franklin's Wisdom with this 
gift of three 5¢ bonded lead pencils each 
printed with a different famous Franklin 
proverb, plus a bright colored 
pencil box imprtd. "Greetings from Your 
Teacher."’ All for only .18¢ ea. plus 50¢ 
hndig. prepaid. Cash with order 


novelty 


schools 
open acc't. Reiniches, Goshen, Indiana. 
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Price: $1.00 each: Please remit when placing ordet 
The National Apple Institute — y OT checked 
Washington Bldg.. Washington 5, D.C How Apples Grow 
en Billy Meets Tommy Tooth 
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School Add 
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JUST RELEASED 


“BUILDING CONCEPTS IN MATHEMAT- 


ICS,”’ a series comprising 6 Color Motion Pic- 
tures, 6 Correlated Color Filmstrips, and one 
set of 40 Colored Overlay Projectuals for over- 


The major concepts of FRAC- 


ising modern mathemat- 


head provection 
TIONS are de 


ics meth 


veloped 
derstandings 


Color B & W 


yds to create concept un 
Titles: 
1. MEANING OF FRACTIONS 
2. ADDING FRACTIONS 
3. PRIMES AND FACTORS 
4. SUBTRACTING FRACTIONS 
5. MULTIPLYING FRACTIONS 
6. DIVIDING FRACTIONS 


15 minutes each 
Color Film $150.00 ea. B& W Film $75.00 ea 


Color Filmstrips, Set of 6 above titles 
$ 30.00 set 
Complete Set of 40 Colored Overlay Projectuals 
$150.00 set 


COLBURN FILM DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
BOX 470, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
—--—--— + Attach this Coupon to your school letterhead -——— — 


Colburn Film Distributors, Inc. 


P.O. Box 470, Lake Forest, iilinois 


J Please schedule films or projectuals checked sbove for preview 
with intent to p hase 

C) Send me set of 6 Color Film ps 

a $30 00 « . 8 h 
Please send erature 8 NG ONCEP 4 MA E 
MATICS Series 

Name h 

Title ca . 
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ORDER 


FREE AND 


INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS‘ 


YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Air World Education Packet 
For teachers, containing classroom 
materials on the history of 
future developments in 


aviation, 


present and 
aviation, and implications ef the space 
age for education; also available is 
a brochure for children 
planes and aviation (Air World Edu- 
World Airlines, 380 


New York it N Bu 


about air- 


cation, Trans 
Madison Ave.. 
both are free). 


A Bulletin on Conservation 
Education— Reviews films and pub- 
lications and contains information 


about activities and approaches to 
teaching conservation; issued three or 
four times a year ‘The Conservation 
Foundation, 30 East 40th St, New 


York 16, N.Y.; free) 


The Care of Pet Tartles— Book- 
let about feeding and housing turtles, 
and their health problems; gives oth- 
er general information on species, 
growth, longevity, and so on (Publi- 
cations Office. New York Zoological 
Park, 185th St. and Southern Blvd 


New York 60, N.Y.: $.25 


Creative Pewer: The Educa- 
tien of Veouth in the Creative 
Arts—Although concerned mainly 
with creative writing, the philosophy 
of this book by Hughes Mearns is 
applicable to any subject; named by 
the NEA as one of 20 foremost books 
nm recent times; a fre- 
vised paperbound 
Publications, Inc. 180 Varick Street, 
New Yerk 14, N.Y.:; 


in education 


edition, (Dover 


$1.50 


Guide to 
nontechnical 


Fecus on Change: 
Better Schools— A 
summary report of a special study 
group of the NEA; points out weak- 
nesses in our present s¢« hool system 
and presents a program for improve 
ment; material is relevant to elemen- 
tary education, although the book 
deals mainly with secondary schools; 
paperbound (Rand MeNally and Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, IIL; 
$1.25: rates on quantity orders) 
Hi Neighber Book 4 A 6+-page 


book of stories, 
and activities; fun and 


games, songs, crafts 
facts 


Me xIro, and 


from 


Guinea, India, Iran, 
Poland; illustrated with maps, charts, 
drawings, and photographs (U.S. Com 


mittee for UNICEF, United Nations. 
New York; $1.50) 


Japan—tin Pictures A paper 
back book illustrated with more than 
100 photographs and maps about Ja 
history, 
and government; 


pans geography, economy, 
supplemented by 
text material; also available, Switzer- 
land—In Pictures 
Company, Inc. 419 


New York 16, N.Y.; 


(Sterling Publishing 
Fourth Avenue. 


$1.00 each). 


Know Your Dictionary and 
Help Yourseli—A large wall chart 


for middle-grade classrooms showing 
an enlarged dictionary page on one 
side and a Cireus Parade Pronuncia- 
tion Key on the other (Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 433 East Erie 
Street, Chicago 11, IL: free—one to 
a teacher in grades 4, 5, 6, only) 


Microscope Experiments for 
Elementary and High School 

Describes classroom microscope eXx- 
periments for plants, animals, insects, 
and inorganic materials; 60 pages 
(Testa Mfg. Co., 10126 East Rush St. 
El Monte, Calif.; $1.00, postpaid). 


Education 
36-page 


Inet American 
Week Packet—Includes a 
handbook, Your Schools: Time for a 
Progress Report; a how-to-do-it folder 
for local planners; How Strong Is 
Your School? and Science as a Way 
of Life; 2 posters; AEW information 
folder: and many other 
(American Education Week, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St.. N.W.. Washington 6, D.C.; $1.50; 
order before Oct. 12). 


materials 


Book Week Kit 

poster, a set of three 
seals, fifty official 
bookmarks, and a leaflet lids to 
Books for Your Children 
(The Children’s Book Council, Inc. 
175 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N.Y.: 


S$] iM: order before October 20). 


IfGl Basie 
Ine ludes one 
streamers, fifty 


( hoosing 


Operating Audio-Visual Equip- 
ment—A manual providing a simple 
explanation of general technical fea 
tures and principles of 
equipment for the inexperienced op 
erator: lists equipment 
and materials; by Sidney C. Eboch, 
San Jose State College; illustrated 
(Chandler Publishing Company, Inc.. 
660 Market St.. San Francisco 4, Calif.; 


$1.75). 


operating 


sources for 


Other Lands, Other Peoples 

Contains up-to-date and authoritative 
data about 86 countries and political 
entities in the world; includes infor- 


mation about size, government, eco- 


nomic life, holidays, and so on; three- 


hole punched pages (National Educ a- 


tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $1.00) 
Posture Posters Four colorful 


emphasizing correct posture, 
suitable for bulletin-board displays; 
also available, “Better Posture Award 
Winner” badges (Better Posture Bu- 
reau, 433 Ninth St. Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich.; both are free). 


posters 


Teaching Citizenship to All 
Grades—A 48-page handbook pro- 
viding a practical philosophy of citi- 
zenship at both primary- and interme- 
diate-grade levels; the activities have 
been teacher-tested at all grade levels: 
by Eugene H. Rider (F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., N.Y. 


$1.25). 


Dansville, 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


EACH CASE. 


DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 








The Teacher Who 
Almost Failed 


Continued from page 108 


going to hush and correct when 
it seemed best for the group. She 
formulated a few rules and let 
the class know what they were 
She kept the penalties for in- 
fringement to herself, leaving them 
to the imagination of the group. 

A few days later, Johnny Jones 
appeared at school with a cater- 
pillar. Miss Appleby the dis- 
ciplinarian might have made the 
boy stay after school, but Miss 
Appleby who wasn’t going to 
teach next year anyway helped 
him establish the caterpillar and 
some leaves in a jar. 

The insect collection grew 
spontaneously. Even a tiny snake 
was accepted. The children want- 
ed to read about insects and 
snakes, so Miss Appleby let them 
read that section in their science 
books. Donny Dagfield and a few 
others gave reports from the en- 
cyclopedia that they looked up 
themselves. Along with all this, 
Miss Appleby gave some help 
with skills, but she kept it in the 
background. She even decided to 
go back to experience charts, and 
she used them when the children 
really had something interesting 
and suitable to write about. 

The basic reading program was 
progressing more smoothly, too. 
She was becoming more adept in 
presenting the skills suggested by 
the manual. As she felt surer of 
herself, she began to improvise, 
adapt, and improve on the sug- 
gestions. 











... to the ever-present 


question ‘Where can I get 


new arithmetic aids to 
supplement my textbook 
teaching?" 


Just ask for the new 
Instructor Teaching Aids 
Catalog. In this group of 
modern classroom tools, you'll 
find everything you want 

to help you in arithmetic, 
elementary science, social 


studies, creative art. 
Write to: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, New York 














Since she wasn’t going to teach 
next year, it seemed a good idea 
to get the children’s reaction to 
something she had always wanted 
to try. Miss Appleby was a frus- 
trated newspaper editor at heart. 
The children were thrilled with 
the idea of a newspaper and 
wanted to get started right away. 
The editor was besieged with sto- 
ries of every kind. The room was 
as busy as the newspaper office 
downtown. The first issue rolled 
off the press just two days after 
the idea was mentioned 

Miss Appleby, remembering 
the tests of her youth, felt a little 
guilty because she had given no 
tests on specific facts. Still she 
was constantly evaluating the 
skills and needs of the children, 
and she hoped that this was the 
important thing. The children 
were aware of their goals and of 
the fact that they were making 
progress toward them 

As the end of school drew near, 
Miss Appleby began to feel sad. 
She had dreamed up a lot of ideas 
she wouldn’t have time for this 
year, and hated to give them up. 

Herbert, her boy friend, was 
urging her to marry him and 
move away. Now, on the last day 
that she could possibly give the 
principal her decision, she stood 
at the door of her classroom, 
giving each child a special good- 
by. As the last child disappeared, 
she stood quietly in the doorway, 
allowing the thoughts of the week 
to crystallize. She wasn’t sure she 
loved Herbert enough to marry 
him; but of this she was sure, she 
did love second grade. Next year 
she would really teach! 


Typical kit 


approved 


ds — ask y j jps 


plan. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS WITHOUT SCIENCE BACKGROUND... 












































SHERATON HOTELS Faculty Discounts Stretch Your 
Travel Dollar. Here's good news for students, faculty and ali other 
college personnel. Sheraton offers you special low rates that make travel easy 
on the pocketbook. And you'll get even greater savings when two or more 
occupy the same room. 

Special group rates can also be arranged for your teams, clubs and other 
college organizations. 

For rates, reservations and further information, get in touch with: Mr. Patrick Green, 
College Relations Dept., Sheraton Corporation, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


<<) |) Ely Ter To TEAcHERs 


we GRADE TEACHERS!! are you Looxine FoR 
BRAND NEW CREATIVE ART AND ROOM DEC 
ORATIONS??7? Then try ‘Elva's Tips'!! These down-to- 
earth classroom tested projects are genuine teacher helps. 
The folio (4 Packets: Fall, Holiday, Winter, Spring) 
covers each school month with creative art ideas, unique 
3-D creations, class activity, gift making, plus large out- 
line drawings usable as seasonal room decorations for bor- 
ders, bulletin boards, charts, murals, posters, etc. (adapt- 
able to any grade). The handy loose-leaf pages are com- 
plete with easy-to-follow directions. Teachers say the 
LET - YOUR - STUDENTS - MAKE - IT Folio is the 
best they've ever used. It will simplify preparation for 
the busy grade teacher and save many precious hours. 


















ORDER NOW! 
NEW VOL. 11 1961-62)—Complete year's folio, (4 Packets) only $3.95 or Single Packets 
2 months’ supply Fall, — Holiday, ————Winter, Spring, each $1.25 

Vol. 10—iLast year's folio . $3.95 


Vol. 10 and 11—Year's Folios $7.90 


Send order to: Enclose remittance with order 


ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE -.o. 20x 507, invianapotis 6, INDIANA 


each different 











AIR AND 
AIR PRESSURE 








02G111 $9.95 
SOUND SIMPLE MACHINES MAGNETISM 
I a a ’ t ne} Experimer " rk ct id n fascinate i bs A. te 
Experiment 
w ‘ ww | wedg K rela agnet to 
ave aily living 
02G011 $15.95 56A011 $15.95 56A111 $15.95 






supplier to the nation’s schools for over 50 years Now at Beckleys 


BRecKLEY/CARDY. 2805 


1906 mo. narragansett ave. .« chicago 39, ill, you 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
PROJECTION 
GUIDE 


An extremely useful guide to any! 
wh ng or nsidering using a? 
pe of projection equipment. Cover 
n ont re lent and sound, slid 
slide-flin opaque ‘ rnead proje 
tion for all types ser ch 
h it he } tr ai { eT ‘ 
phase f pr r irrange 
ment of 7 t n fa t 
equipment reer Fu strate 
Is a gold mine of valualt f atior 
complete, thorough—b 11 
derstand. |} out ipon FREE 
C py a ful nfiorma peci- 
fications on the complete ne of 
Radiant modern projection screens 
for every need 


RADIANT 


8220 N. Austin Ave 


Morton Grove, Ill 


World's Leading Specialists in Fine Screens 
Subsidiary of United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 


RADIANT MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 


8220 WN. Austin Ave., 
Morton Grove, Ill. 
Gentlemen: PI 





full information on 


Radiant Projection Screens 
Name 

Organization___ — 
Your Positior 


Address 


o 
=) 
~ 

em mm comme ey cee mm nee 


- Zone ___.State 
we me ow ce oe oo ee ee ee oe ss 


Peeters 2eeeee 
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The 


nderprivi leged 
Don't Have 


ANNA M. KELLY 


I x LARGE cities we very olten 
find groups of neglected, 
underprivileged, slow to dull- 
children. The parents 
about them, 
school un- 


large 


normal 
dont seem to care 
and they arrive at 
washed and unfed 
School, for them, can be either 
il atmosphere for learn- 
that keeps 
them occupied and off the streets 


a congen 


ing, OF an institution 


a few hours a day while they wait 
a job. 
lea her 


to be old enough to get 

IT he ( halle nve {o the 
lies in findine ways to make the 
language arts,in particular, mean- 
neful to them ‘My 
doesn't all in the house.” 


“My mother 


mother 
ow books 
didn't have time to 
Did we see a 

These are 


help me “Gee! 
‘ od viIow oni TI 
the attitudes these little ones are 
exposed to and bring to class. 
Why should a child devel »p 
ersation tf there is 
talk- 


? 


the art of corny 
i ip 
erested in 
Wh 
No reads it 
To whom? 


never anvone int 
ing? And poetry ’ 
Write a letter 


How 


who finds learnine diff 


child 
t? How 
teach a child whose Par- 


ents don't care, and 


adoes one teach a 


can one 
who himself 


therefore cares less? 


TOUTED TAA 





Mit 


Veteran on 


= = % are 


= Book Week: 


= kuin 
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i nig Mi, 


and Your 


Local taaetanicans 9 sixth-grade unit 
American Education Week: How 


to Be Deprived 


Union City, New Jersey, where 


I taught, hasn't solved the prob 


lem yet, but is working on it. The 
children are grouped homoge- 
neously. The slow child is recog- 


nized as such, and is not expected 
to compete with faster groups 
However, to bring about advance 
ment, the children are given what 
they don’t expect—understand 
ing and a desire to learn 

The classroom situation must 
be a workshop where the chil- 
dren will meet lifelike problems 
Aided by the teacher and suitable 
materials, the children are given 
time to work out solutions. In so 
doing, they need for 
reading, and a desire to express 
themselves 

[Throughout the primary grades 
the emphasis is on the 
ment of right attitudes and work 
habits. At the same time the 
fundamentals are learned through 
informal situa 
vital 


discover a 


develop 


games and many 
which play a 
Centers of interest are 


tions role 


necessary, 


and small child-led groups are 
essential. There are leaders even 
among the dull-normal, and this 
ability must be directed Other 


wise, they may organize the class 
against authority 

A practical application of this 
concept took place in a second 


mn 


NXE 


School Library, ur - 


4 = 


ini's "Girl with Braids” : 


' 
to make 
ences more useful 
F ee 
e Everyday Ame 
elias nee 
y ih s 4 , 
a =. dramatized 
é f ? e ? ; 
™ f + 
ks: ideas for a Book Qu 
aacias vt for primary = 
t f rade 9 play 
‘ he 4 - 











| — Sn aot em || 


Seath America RELIEF MAPS 





white plast ready 

—~ t and frame, or may be used to 
mold plaster of paris relief maps. The 
pints and frame are included in kit 
F shed size. 714 Idea! for 
ch n eight yearsandolder, Takes 
two tree craft periods, 

MINIMUM ORDER == FIVE MAPS 
s by mail -= not in stores 
5 to 24 maps...... 40¢ each, postpaid 
25 or more ¢ each, postpaid 


Please give name of school wher 







ordering. 
Cub Scout Theme Crafts 
Religious Projects @ Gifts 


ILLUSTRACRAFTS 
FREE TO TEACHERS — 


A brochure 
method of 
ciples 
SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION 
EQUIPMENT Co. 
Box 1428, Newport News, Virginia 








setting forth a more effective 


teaching basic atronomical prin 











LOW COST TEACHER Gi 
To pupils at CHRISTMAS TIME 





BUTTERFLY ZIPPER PULL, SUEDE os 
LEATHER-LIKE OKMARKS PE 
WITH SCHOOL’S NAME. ALSO: PEN 
STATIONERY TOYS 
DIO CONSTRUC- 


West Farms Staton Bax 0k J 
New York 60, New York 





REVERE PRODUCT 














MONOTONE PROBLEM ? 


Cure it quickly. Easy Method, professionally 


proved. Book of 80 original 


gested teaching method. Only $1.25. 


songs with sug 


Box 401, 5326 S. Cornell Ave., Chicago 15, Ill 








TEACH colors to motivate 
creative expression .. . 


A brand-new set with complete 
material for teaching of color. 

Large 13” x 16” charts present each 
of eight colors in its pure form 

with the name of the color in 

large type and objects or figures 
familiar to children. 


Charts present red, yellow, blue, 
green, purple, brown, and 
gray. Ten liquid process masters 
provide full practice in color, 
color-word recognition, and 
matching of words to color. Games, 
activities, and use of the charts 
included in the Teacher's Manual. 


Ideal for busy classroom teachers 
Color Charts with Duplicator 
+713, Set $2.75 


Activities, 





COLOR 


CHARTS 


S LLLOSTRATID COLOR 
TEACHING CHARTS 





r-- 
| 


F.A. Owen Publishing Company 
| Dansville, N.Y. 


| Please send me sets of the 


Instructor Color Charts, #713, at $2.7 


each. Total 


Bill me 10 days 


payable in 


Postage Prepaid Cash Orders 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Credit Orders Subject 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to Postage a 





i Handling Charge 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
Payment enclosed 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





grade where the average IQ was 
92. At the beginning of the year, 
interest the 
“play” type—easel, clay table, 
puzzles, and so on. A table dis- 
play was arranged by the teacher, 
who supplied items relating to a 
unit. The children were encour- 
aged to discuss them, and to con- 
tribute others. 

Our first project was based on 
the books. The library 
table developed from this. Dis- 
cussions and art work motivated 
a desire to Primer-level 
books and first-grade 
were provided by the librarian. 
Satisfaction from “reading a book 
all by myself” was often enough 
to create a desire to read more. 

Whenever the fundamentals of 
reading—word drill, phrase read- 
ing, and phonics—began to weigh 
heavily on their immature shoul- 
ders, the library table was again 
made the center of interest. Add- 
ed stimulus came from a chart on 
which each child could piace his 
This 
was written by the teacher after 
she had heard the child read ex- 
cerpts from “his book.” 

The school _ librarian 
helped. She kept our 
table “alive” by sending 
books or those pertaining to 
topics the class was discussing. 
One time she sent a copy of the 
National Geographic. Although 
he children neither 
nor understand the copy, they 
did appreciate the 
penguins in particular 


the centers of were 


care of 


read. 
readers 


own reading record card. 


also 
library 
new 


could read 
pictures, of 
Another 
time, she sent a special-delivery 
package containing a book just 
for them, via the school-delivery 
service. The children responded 
by sending her a review of the 
book and thank-you notes to “our 


friend.” This aroused interest in 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 
See 


American Book Co., 
New York 3, N.Y 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Park 
S., New York 16, N.Y 

Comstock Pub. Associates, 124 Rol 
Place, Ithaca, N.Y 

John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison 
New York 16, N.Y 

Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W. Wash 
ington Blvd., Chicago 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bld, 
Boston 17, Ma 

Hastings House, Publishers, Inc., 151 
E. 50th St., New York 22, N.Y 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 119 W 
40th St., New York 18, N.Y 

Macmillan Co., Publishers, 60 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

William Morrow & Co., Ine., 425 
Park Ave., S.. New York 16, N.Y 

National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., Washington 6, D.C. 

William R. Scott, Inc., 8 West 13th 
St., New York 11, N.Y 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597-5: 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y 

Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave 
New York 17, N.Y 

Viking Press, Inc., Publishers, 625 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y 

Henry Z. Walck, Inc., Publishers, 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


Fifth 


19 Fifth 


the postal system and the work 
librarians do. 

Talking about books became a 
favorite along with 
drawing and painting pictures and 
making clay models of storybook 
From 


reports 


occupation, 


characters. this emerged 
written story 


spelling is always a problem and 


Because 


needs to be learned, dictionaries 





and individual word books were 
introduced. 

Gradually, many of these chil- 
dren felt they had a reason to 
learn to spell. Writing and spell 
ing came to mean more than just 
work the teacher wanted done. 


Vital as reading and language 
arts are, we can’t teach them un- 


New from RCA— 


Modern language 
teaching for all 
grates in every school ! 


RCA wheels in a new era in language teaching 
with the low-cost Mobile Language Laboratory. 


“aaa 
A completely 


room. Just roll it in, 


Simple? Yes, and 


of a 
monitor a 


record each student's performance. And it’s all 


self-contained 
Mobile Laboratory is equipped to accommo- 
date 10 students and instructor 
plug it 
versatile, 
Lab is capable of performing all the functions 
regular Listen-Respond system: you can 
id communicate with each student, 


‘ 


¢ 


unit, the RCA 


in any class- 
in, and teach! 


too. The Mobile 


done with a single, never-so-simple-to-operate 


control panel. Student equipment consists of a 
combination headset, amplifier and microphone 
especially designed for low-level “close talking,” 


so that the 


recitation of all ten students will 


not disturb other members of the class. 


It's a remarkable unit that can be used at all 


laboratory. 
remarkably priced, too 
a complete 10-student laboratory! 


tron to 


less children want to learn. Com 
peting with average students, slow 
learners may never know the joy 
of accomplishment. Competing 
with their peers, they get the feel- 
ing of having some intelligence. 
Instead of an_ underprivileged 
child who will stay defeated all 
his life, there emerges one who 
says, “I think I can, if I try.” 


grade levels. It can serve as the main laboratory, 
as a starter unit for the school that wishes to 
experiment, or as a supplement to an 
The RCA Mobile Laboratory is 
less than $1,000—for 


Immediate demonstrations arranged without 
obligation. For details on this important addi- 
Electronic 
Products line, write Radio Corporation of 
America, Meadow Lands, Pa. 


the RCA Educational 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


. RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
® 
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Club 


Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter 
from your class to the class of any or 
all teachers whose names and ad- 


dresses are given in Tue Instructor's 


Club Exchange department. Later, 
sfter that first letter has been an- 
swered, individual children may ex- 
change correspondence if mutually 


desired 

If your class wishes to have an item 
published in Tue Instructor, please 
prepare @ notice similar to those ap- 
pearing on this page, and mail it to: 
Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teach- 
ers signature and that a complete ad- 
dress is 

This department is not set up to 
help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
though there 
letter from a foreign teacher who can 


given 


may be an occasional 
correspond in English 

It is expected that your group will 
all the letters received if pos- 
all that arrive within 


reply to 
sible —certainly 
six weeks after your notice appears in 
print. If you get more mail than you 
ean possibly answer, send a duplicat- 


ed letter or card of explanation. 


California.—Our first-grade pu- 
pils would like to correspond with 
boys and girls from other states and 
countries. Some of us live in Los 
Nietos and some of us come from 
Whittier. Disneyland, Knott's Berry 
Farm, and Marineland are close to 
us. We are particularly interested in 
hearing about home and communi- 
ty activities, and exchanging post 
cards, souvenirs, and pictures. Ad- 


dress: Mrs. Frank S. Hill, Wallace 
S. Wiggins School, 7348 South 
Wexford Ave., Whittier, California 


~~ 

New York.—The pupils and 
teacher in the Allegany Indian 
School, grade six, would like to cor- 
respond with classes and teachers in 
other schools from a!l the fifty 
states. This school will be flooded 
by the Kinzua Dam in a few years, 
and if you have had any experience 


in relocating it would be very help- 
ful to know about it. If you write 
creative music, send it in exchange 
for ours. Address all mail tg; Mr 
Stanley W. Johnson, Principal, Al- 
legany Indian School, Red House 
New York 

Ohio.-—My fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils would like to exchange let- 
ters, tape recordings, and items oi 
historic interest with pupils in 


other states and Spanish-speaking 
countries. Our school is located in 
the north central part of Obio in 
the Scioto marsh land. Address all 
Mrs. A. V. Hillery, Mc- 
School, McGuffey, Ohio 


mat! to 
Guffey 
Pennsylvania-—Our sixth-grade 
class wishes to exchange letters, 
pictures, and with other 
sixth-graders in the United States 
and abroad. We live in a suburb of 
Philadelphia the Delaware 
River. Address mail to: Miss Carol 
Davis School, Chester 
Pike, Pennsylvania 


stories 


near 


Leedom 


Ridley Park 


Philippines.—My third-grade pu- 
pils would like to correspond with 


third-grade children all over the 
world. We live near Manila. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Rose Wilson, American 
School, Makati, Rizal, Philippines 
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1% 5 GOOD 


1@ INSTRUCTO PRODUCTS CO 


} CATALOG OF GARRARD BOOKS, DOLCH 
BOOKS AND DOLCH GAMES. Pictures and 
descriptions of 73 supplementary reading 
books, 15 of them new, all written by lead- 
ng authors and designed by expert editors 
to encourage independent reading at vari 
ous levels. Fun reading to aid progress of 
both fast and siow readers. Also 41 games 
that teach, for read ng and ar thmetic. 
GARRARD PRESS. (See ad on back cover.) 


2 INSTRUCTO PRODUCTS CO. Catalog of 


Flannel Boards and Flannel Board Visual 
Aids and another catalog of Magnetic 
Boards and Magnetic Visual Aids in addi- 
tion to Educational Toys 

3 THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. Profusely illus- 


trated 80-page catalog of popular books at 
discount prices for children and adults. In- 
formation on how to sponsor a Book Fair in 





school using our complete Book Fair service. 
The Book Supply Co 

q THE “WHAT IS iT" SERIES of 48 books 
opens many avenues of fresh, vital, easy-to- 
read science information. Write for FREE, il- 
lustrated circular 8-41 Benefic Press 

t EYE GATE. New 1961-62 FILMSTRIP CATA- 
LOG over 1500 TITLES covering al! sub- 
ects 


@ STEREO RECORD MANUFACTURING PROC- 


BSSES. An up-to-date picture story of the 
manufacturing of RCA Victor Records. In- 
cludes latest technical advances in living 
Stereo 

7 AMERICAN SPECIALTY COMPANY. Raise 


money for your School-Age group with a 
teacher-approved plan Your group sells 
beautiful Xmas cards on a no risk, no in- 
vestment basis. Details on Page 18 

FOUR NEW ELEMENTARY SCIENCE KITS. 
Please send without cost complete infor- 
mation on your 4 new science kits for ele- 
mentary grades. |Beckley-Cardy 


% EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION, PREN- 


TICE-HALL. For kindergarten and early 
first-grade teachers nformation available 
on ‘‘Numbers for You and Me the num- 
bers book that starts arithmetic in the 
right way 


@ PIPER BOOKS. A new series of biographi- 
cal readers for Grades 4-6. Books about 
famous Americans with equal attention to 


childhood and adult achievements Hough- 


ton Mifflin 


§ UNITED FRUIT CO. Please send me your 
new revised Free Catalog of educational 
material See ad Page 85 

@ iNSTRUCTO PRODUCTS CO. Catalog of 
NDEA Fianne!l Board Visual Aids. All items 
qualify for purchase under NDEA 


3 GRADE SCHOOL SCIENCE MATERIAL CAT- 


catalog for 
riptive 
Scien- 


ALOG. Please send me 
Grade School Science including des 
the Science Kit Stansi 


your 


material on 


tific Co 


CUSHMAN & DENISON. Eight-pvege book- 
let introducing new line of 49¢ markers and 
presenting ways teachers and pupils can 
use the Flo-master Felt Tip Pen and the 
Cado and Brite-line markers work 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Write 
new No. 36! catalog of Good 
Books for Children Benefic Press 


BORROW $100 to $800 BY MAIL. Teach- 
ers may borrow any amount needed—$10 
to $800 in complete privacy and nfidence 
BY MAIL. Postal Finance Company—Old 
established company. No payments during 
summer. Information sent in plain envelope 


in schoo 


now for 


Color brochure 
your school,"’ 
r the teacher, 
schedule 


THE 


How 


NITRO PENCIL CO. 
to make money for 
sting package give-aways f 

plus information on program and 

pencils 


(Div. Jacronda 
New catalog of Instructo Fian- 
and Felt Cut-Outs, Magnetic 
and Educationa 


Mtg. Co.) 
ne Boards 
Visual Aids 


# WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY. Free illus- 
trated brochure describing the new Alpha- 
Liquid Tempera 


Toys 


2@ MEWCOMEB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. Please 
send free copy of Bulletin AV-11 which de- 
scribes Newcomb Pronunciator in detail. 


See ad Page 60 


2 CATALOG OF TEACHING MATERIAL. For 
all grades. Please send me your new No. 
62 catalog of teaching aids for all grades. 
Beckley-Cardy) 

22 POETRY and LITERATURE et's Enjoy 
Poetry, Volumes and | by Rosalind 
Hughes, graded anthologies for Grades 1-3 
and Grades 4-6; | Met A Man, @ delighttu 
book by John Ciardi for primary graders to 
read by themselves; Anthology of Children’s 
Literature, by Johnson, Sickles, Sayres 
Houghton Mifflin 

273 PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING INSPIRES 
CHILDREN to do ‘better work’ and saves 


the teacher valuable paper grading time 
Send for free illustrated literature and see 
ad Page 85. Summit Industries. 
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ue Instructor 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


CHARTWELL HOUSE, INC. Please send 
me descriptive literature on books, record 
sets and albums in the field of physical 


education and recreation 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED 


BEVERAGES. Booklet About Soft 
Drinks.’" Contains discussion about good 
health and soft drinks. (Copy free; if usa 
bie, up to 30 without charge upon request.) 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. Please send 
your reprint in color which presents five 


phases of Astronomy at varying grade lev 
els Lends emphasis to your science pro 
gram World Book Encyclopedia) 


ACME SHEAR CO. Please send me de- 
scriptive catalog page and cost of new 
"Lefty school scissors 2270 S-5” sharp, 
#270 8-4” blunt and 2538 C-8" left-hand 
shears 


NEW HANDWRITING SERIES. Free bro- 
chure colorfully illustrates and describes 
"Guiding Growth in Handwriting a 
improved series of Recorders for kinder 
garten through Grade 8, including 
professional Reference Manuals for 
ers. Published by The Zaner-Bloser 
pany 


FREE CLASSIFICATION CHART. Descrip- 
tion of uses of over 200 titles covering 28 
different series - 7 reading areas. Lists in- 
terest and reading level for each title 
(Benefic Press 


EDUCATOR'S BOOK CLUB. Piease send me 
complete information about the Educator's 
Book Club, including details about the spe- 
cial introductory new members 


new 


two 
Teach 
Com- 


offer for 


Specializing in School 
all grades), 
Science Kit 
Appa- 
Visual 


SCIENCE KIT, INC. 
Science Equipment-Science Kit 
Science Kit Jr Grades 1-3 
Portable Lab Tables with optional 
ratus Sets, Microscopes and Audio 
Aids. Free literature available 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY. A new 


exciting writing kit containing test booklets 


for each child plus a teacher's manua! and 
large wall chart 

THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. | am 
nterested in learning more about the new 
1961 ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES for 
Grades 2-8. Please send me the ful! color 
8-page folder and the two informative 
charts that are available free of charge 
on this series 


BETTER SIGHT BUREAU. 
telling the light 


BETTER LIGHT 


Teaching aids story of 


and sight are for use in intermediate and 
junior high grade Science and Health class- 
es nclude Teacher's Guide, visual aids 
student booklets for class of 40 See ad 
Page 104 

= SING 'N DO Record Albums for grade K-6 
Origina songs with act s coordinated 
with lyrics Sung by Melody Lady a 
approved key against fu musical back 
ground. Free 16-page teacher's guide 
WEAREVER PENS & PENCILS. Free hand 
writing kits complete with honor certifi 
cates, merit awards for ali pupils, hand 
writing specimen paper and manual to 
conduct handwriting competition. (See ad 


on Page 110. 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. A 
Trip with Baker Bill in a cupcake balloon 
to cocoa land, a big farm, sugar field, etc 


Teacher's guide covers correlating activ 
ties. For Primary Grades. Free sample copy 
FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG “SA”. 
Write for EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO.'s 
free educational catalog "SA 9% peges 
of new Math-Science instructional devices 
Kits; materials and projects for Science 


Fair: Science equipment; instruments 


FACTS ABOUT THE PHONOVISUAL METH- 
OD. A brochure explaining a modern, sim- 
plified and proven phonetic instruction 
program. 


SRA PRIMARY READING LABORATORIES. 
Grades 2 and 3 illustrated brochure avail- 
able on Science Research Associates read- 
ing laboratories 1b and Ic. Describes readily 
adaptable individualized reading programs 
designed specifically for primary grades 


LETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT. 
Parker Pen Party Writing Kit for grades 4 
Jr. High. You receive the name and 
address of another teacher and class with 
whom to correspond; name and ad- 
dress will be sent to her. 


will 


your 


12 


43 


16 


47 


52 


59 


60 


6 


62 


63 


PLAY MATERIALS TO GROW ON. Free 
16-Page catalog for church and school nurs- 
ery and kindergarten programs. Practical, 
basic equipment only. And, introduces a 
new concept in social play See Mor-Pla 
ad, Page 128.) 


PROCTER & GAMBLE. Ivory Inspection Pa- 
trol as described in advertisement-colored 
20” x 26” Wall Chart and individual Inspec- 
tion Patrol Sheets. Sufficient materials for 
students. (Offer good only in United States 
and possessions.) 


DITTO DUPLICATORS FOR SCHOOLS. Full 
information on the new Ditto Duplicators 
for schools 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. Our 
Family Dessert Book. Family recipes for 
bread puddings and quick desserts made 


from cake snack items. Free sample copy 


READING LABORATORY GRADES 4, 5, & 6. 
Illustrated brochure available on Science 
Research Associates multilevel Reading 


Laboratory Il a, b, & ¢. In boxed sets. De- 
signed for individual reading, regular class- 
room use 


REMEDIAL and SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 
Sample pages from exciting remedial and 
supplementary readers free on request. 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER. Free copy 
of J. Richard Suchman report on use of 
records in elementary school science teach- 
ing, plus free sample ‘Singing Science" 
record 


HISTORY OF WRITING. The Parker Pen 
Company provides free ‘Pack of Facts’’ kit 
on development of writing and history of 


the company. Excellent background mate- 
rial for student assignments or general in- 
structional purposes. Kit mailed only to in- 
dividual requesting. 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMANY. All 
About Growth. A science unit for interme- 
diate grades relating to good nutrition. 
Reader includes simple science experiments 
Free sample copy 


READING LABORATORY GRADES 7, 8 & 9. 
Illustrated brochures available on Science 
Research Associates multilevel Reading 
Laboratory lila. In boxed sets. Designed for 


individualized reading, regular classroom 
use. 

MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE. Please 
send free catalog of Science and Social 


Studies films for elementary and secondary 
grades 


CATALOG OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIES. Complete 196! 
catalog of books in library bindings, in- 
cluding BEGINNING-TO-READ, READ-TO 
KNOW, INTERESTING READING Series. Fol 


lett Publishing Company 


RADIANT SCREENS FOR SCHOOL AND 
CLASSROOM. Please send free booklet 
"The Miracle of Lenticular Screens’’ and 


brochure on complete Projection Screen Line 
for Audio-Visual use 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. Piease 
send me Brochure $P5340 on AO Low Sil 
houette Overhead Projector. 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. The 
Story of A Loaf of Bread. For primary 
gtades, a Pictorial story, from wheat to 
enriched bread. Pictures may be colored 
includes desk work in reading and arithme- 
tic. Free sample copy 


RANDOM HOUSE, Juvenile Dept. Free 
1961 Fall juvenile catalog available 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. A new 


Draw & Paint 


Classroom Project Chart 
with the Steel Brush 

UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit for middie & upper grades 
TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCE. Send your free Passenger 
Steamship Kit for grades 4 and above. 


“FINGER TIP’ ART CATALOG. Send latest 


1960-61 catalog illustrating Ann Marie's 
Special Art Activity and Bulletin Board 
Material. Ann Marie's Workshop 

RANDOM HOUSE, Juvenile Dept. Free 


Landmark folder available 

C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Set 
of 12” x 19” charts of Speedball Pen Letter- 
ing; Lessons on Linoleum Block Printing; 
Two New Charts showing Large Lettering 
for Fiash Cards. 





Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


ED-U-CARDS MFG. CO. Complete catalog 
describes games designed for 
young children as supplements to classroom 
work. Includes a special list of teaching 
aids for the exceptional child 


BUILDING CONCEPTS IN MATHEMATICS. 
Send me information about your new serie 
of 6 Color Motion Pictures, 6 Corre 
Color Filmstrips and 40 Colored Projectuals 
for Overhead Projection as advertised on 
Page 122 (Colburn Distributors, Inc 
RANDOM HOUSE, 
Easy-to-Read folder ava 
VIEWLEX CATALOG 
all Vie 
prev 


cessories 


pre-tested 


sted 


Juvenile Dept. 


able 

Complete 

and filmstrip pro 
sight and sound units 


tion on wilex slide 
jectors, 


and a 
FREE NEW SVE FILMSTRIP CATALOG. 
Over Il-color filmstrips More 
than 1,100 titles in all. Illustrated. Society 
For Visual Education, inc 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 
send me a copy of your teaching 
and Their Plants designed to 
teach an appreciation of the growing 
things in nature and their usefulness to 
mankind 


RANDOM HOUSE, 


Science folder 


ewers, 


200 new fu 


Please 
unit, 


Seeds 


Free 
Books, 


Juvenile Dept. 
uding Allabout 
available 


“THE USE OF THE VUGRAPH AS AN IN- 
STRUCTIONAL AlD."" An informative book- 
using the Beseler VuGraph Overhead 
‘ to facilitate teaching English, 
history co end olf other 
subjects 


TEACHER'S GUIDE TO NEW AND INEX- 
PENSIVE CLASSROOM AIDS. Brand-new 
tructor Teaching Aids Catalog illustrates 
and de bes these useful teaching tools 
“HOW AUDIO VISUAL AIDS MAKE 
TEACHING AND LEARNING EASI/ER''— 


a free brochure of winning essays 


mathematics. scier 


award 
from Viewlex 
— SVE HOLIDAY BROCHURE of film- 
trips for Thanksgiving-Chr See ad- 
Pages 10-11 Society For 


stmas 
vertisement 
Visua Edu 
GRADING STAMPS. Four-page 

b hure ava bie describing the 
* Rubber Grading Stamps designed +t 
ave teache and abor A 

and Personalized 


ation c 
lustrated 
full line 

help 
© lists 


Gift 


Signature Stamps 
m Randles Co 
BESELER VU-GRAPH BROCHURE Ilus- 
ste and aives omplete details n all 


Beseler Overhead Project 


CLASSROOM MICROSCOPES FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES. Please send me your lat- 
est catalog describing Testa Cla m Mi- 
sding advanced models and 
with prices and quantity dis- 
96 Gar echo 
_— BREAKFAST GAME FROM KELLOGGS. 
the Safari Breakfast 
with fu r wall poster dividual 
score cards, badges All free! 
ILLUSTRATED ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AP- 
PARATUS BULLETIN for TEACHERS. Send 
bulletin ES-6 that suagests many experi- 


ments nstr 


pes n 


ease send me Game 


award 


teacher an use 
Ir 46 ‘ 


people ba nce 
ew Mobile Laboratory 


mat " 
Scientific Company 

SVE FILMSTRIP NDEA BOOK. Free Title 
! NDEA Teacher's Guide describes com- 
plete library. Society For Visual Education, 
Ine 

TURN TEACHING 


hure providing 


INTO LEARNING. An 
uses for and 
Lyte Opaque 


formative b 
mplete details on Beseler V 

Projectors 

NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERI- 

CA. Br ng 21 


and cotton products 


hure list free films on fash- 

s home decorat 
RCA MOBILE LANGUAGE LABORATORY. 
Four-page bulletin describes new low-cost 
Wheels ust in- 
Jer discusses 
and operat f RCA Mobile Lab- 
oratory. Rad Corg at f 
NEW 4-PAGE UNIT ON RESEARCH 
send new reprint in ur World 
Book classroom 
Fourth R é it 
this ssue 
GRAFLEX, 
page booklet 


Language Laboratory on 


troduced. Amply illustrated f 
features 
America 


Please 


' »sear s the 


33-38 


study u 
appears Pages 
INC. Graflex AV Digest—a 48 
with 4-color cover ntaining 
reprints and digests of outstanding audio 
visual articles which have appeared in 
leading publications during the last three 
years 


BG NEW ARITHMETIC UNIT 


Be Sure to Include Your 


9G CAREERS 


Please send a 
Gains 
ok En 


new ur Ar 


ffered by Wor 


thmetic 


d Bc 


copy of your 
New Mea 3 
cyclopedia 
BAUSCH & Lome. By eee. £-152, ‘‘Opti- 
cal Instrume e struction’* « 
complete f 
and classroom 
UNIT ON MAPS. Plea nd reprint of 
your 4-page unit ir P An At 
tion Pr th E 
pedia 

FACULTY DISCOUNT GUEST CARDS with 
credit t 

joy low rate ) 
to coast in the U.S.A 
Canada. Write for informat 
tion. 

—— Unit on RAISINS. 


nut nal value 


specification 


jram w 


privilege for She tels 


t 55 Shera 


story anc f£ 


groups 

classroom 

HISTORIC NORTH CAROLINA. 
send me s «Coffee py f you 
‘Historic North Carolina 

as AMERICAN hr ert co., 
Send me 

cation sheet cal and 
electrical descrig and dé n the 
Nore rtable 
high fidelity 

SEND A FULL sg earth oe 
describing er pedia and what 
it can do for your 255 m 
WOOD REGAN INSTRUMENT CO. 
for Cataolg WN 555 The Wrico 
Maker 


_ Please 
boc 


INC., 
pecifi- 


with aome 


Send 
Sign 


Send me a reprint of your 4-page brochure 
on "Trees'’ and ‘‘Space Travel’’. Collier's 
Encyclopedia, Library and Educational! Divi- 


sion 


Remittance for 
All the Following !tems. 


GUIDANCE 


Ame an 
helping 


BOOKLET FOR 
COUNSELORS er ted from 
Educator Encycloped Ise 
students decide their future. Written by 
Dr. Walter M. Lifto S ad page 78 
Tangley Oaks Ed tior onter.—10¢ 


HOW TO CREATE UNUSUAL BULLETIN 

BOARDS. Piease send me your brochure 
’ rea? tstanding bullet 

Ann Marie 


telling t ate 
board ‘ sge 85 
—25¢ 


PALFREY'S SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Please 
send m w booklet PRACTICAL 
Al TK O TEA HING n rated cata 

. elt 


Game 


EDUCATIONAL Recone het 1961- 
62 10th Ed . refer 
ence Hund | f t 3 th 3 
graded a m RCA 

$.25 for postag snd handling 


TOOLS OF TEACHING (School 
Co Ide 3 atalog 


Service 


Sets, Game 


U.S. ov worRK UNITS. 
compreh . f the 

of the U ed State » workt 
nume 3 ; at the f 


with end 


each unit eparate sseleat 
style is 
final test b ver the 


Only 40¢ 


f tests 


> erie f review tests with a 
complete 
range of th each 


—complete with elea 


Geography Work Book 


OUR NATION'S HERITAGE 
can Revolu 

age of the Rev y War refer 
ence battle military 

leaders and hist place 

FUN AROUND THE WORLD. Pleas 

me this book about the ch s 
United Nat trie published by 
The Seah Pre e $1.00 
"MICROSCOPE EXPERIMENTS FOR ELE- 
MENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL" is a 60 
page booklet € 3 simple as we 
as cla f ment Written as a 
classr m 3 
dents. Testa Mfg 


The Amer 


mplete cover 


4 
ire 


eachers and stu 


-$1.00 per copy 
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DOLCH PICTURE WORD CARDS iilustrate 
the 95 Commonest Nouns. They have pic- 
ture and word name on one side and the 
word alone on other side. Excellent for 
developing sight vocabulary and reading 
readiness ull instruct ncluded 
or many different game-uses of cards 
2” x 3'2” easy-to-handle size, rounded 
corner for easy sorting $1 per set, 
GARRARD PRESS 


“BILLY MEETS TOMMY TOOTH". A very 
f a boy's adventures 
and conversation with his tooth stressing 
early dental health $1.00 


eee yr FUN BOOK 
supplementar Z : n ele- 
ence, pub The Sea 
! enclo 


also 


mportant film strig 


Please send me this 

k for 
mentary sc 
horse Press 


10% CRAM'S New Desk Map of Africa. Prin 


ed 7 beautiful colors. Special durable 
map board—Markable—Kleenable surface 
shows latest 23 Repub changes and 
dates. Size 24” x 17'/2”.—$1.00 pp 
CROSSWORD FUN BOOK. Please 


me this book published by The Seahorse 
1 enclose $1.00 


senda 


Press 

“HOW APPLES GROW". A full color 
film-strip 34 frames I< 5. The ry of the 
bud of spring thru 
fruit bow!.—$1.00 


apple from the first 
to the family 


as AT HOME. 12 

n natural color by Jacob Bates 
Abbot Size 10 dow enve 
opes. A visual aid for your Social Studie 
$1.25 postpaid. Other picture sets listed 
on Page 55. M. A. Donohue & Co 


4-D BULLETIN BOARDS THAT TEACH. 
The very latest in DUO-PURPOSE, DIMEN 
SIONAL, DIVERSIFIED, DIRECT ways to 
prepare Bulletin Boards. Well illustrated. 
Layouts in different subjects. (Palfrey's 
Schvol Supply Co.) —$1.50 


TIP AND TOP ON THE FARM. A truly 
book. Each page a three-dimen- 
scene like the setting of a play. 
Full color illustrations come to life with 

mated parts. Text included—motivates 
reading. $1.50 Stained Glass Color-Art 


CREATIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF OX- 
FORD. Crepho's Picture Col Matching 
Posters Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Purple, Brown and Black), for pri- 
mary grades display and word-color 
Eight 9” x 11” posters— 


familiar bird pic- 


x 12 in w 


unusual 


sional 


matching game 


$1.50 


ft KLEEN-STIK TWO-SIDED ADHESIVE in 
tape form for hundreds of classroom uses 
Eliminates paste, glue, liquid cement 
Big 108 ft. 2” wide roll in handy dis- 
penser.—$1.79 


WHAT TO DO FOR BULLETIN BOARDS. 
A brand new book with over 150 fully 
illustrated laid out bulletin boards with 
plenty of practical ideas for upper ele- 
mentary and lower grades. These boards 
save hours of time because they are 
shown completely worked out.—$2.00 
each, postpaid. (Geography Work Book 


GIANT CHRISTMAS MURAL. Beautiful 
life size stained glass designed on special 
paper. Young carolers and musicians. Old 
English setting. Class uses mineral oil 
and crayons to create dramatic effect 
For window or $2.00 (Stained 
Glass Color-Art) 


wall 


WHAT TO DO FOR BULLETIN BOARDS 
(School Service Co.). A brand new book 
with over 150 fully illustrated 
bulletin boards, covering an 
variety of subjects, and ho 
Each one is made with easily available, 
inexpensive materials.—$2.00 


laid out 
extensive 


events days 


NEW DOLCH FIRST READING BOOK 
ONCE THERE WAS A CAT, 
ing collection of little-known 
about cats. Easy to read. 3 
page illustrations. 5% x 8, s 
cloth binding color jacket 
GARRARD PRESS, list $2 


$s @ fascinat 


egend 


12@ THE AMAZON—RIVER SEA OF BRAZIL 


———————————Fer TEACHERS’ USE only ————————._._. 


Print, type or write your name and complete address clearly, including Street number 
and postal zone. Without these we cannot assure delivery. 


FILL IN EITHER COUPON BELOW — BUT NOT BOTH 


by Armstrong Sperry is one of f t n 
in mew GARRARD PRESS Serie Rive 
of the World Excellent suppleme 
reading for history, geography a 
studies. 96 pages, 
list $2.50 


profusely istrated 


CLASS ACTIVITY, CREATIVE ART MATE 
RIAL AND SEASONAL ROOM DECORA 
TIONS. Complete Year's F > New V 
11 covering Creative Art Activities f 
Fall, Holiday, Winter, and Spring See 
Elva Strouse ad, Page 123.—$3.95 


MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
5 records and 11 multiplication quiz cards 
teach tables 2's through 12's. Set has own 
tunes and jingles. Pupils tables 
easily, quickly, following gay, spirited 
music. {Ad on Page 85.)—$9.95 ppd 


learn 





October 1961 


Use This Coupon If You Wish Materials Delivered HOME 


Name 


Grade 


Zz 


No. of Pupils Tot 


one State 


Enclosed 





Use This Coupon If You Wish Materials Delivered To Your SCHOOL 


October 1964 rade N 
8 15 22 29 36 43 

9 16 23 30 37 44 

10 17 24 #31 38 45 

ll 18 253 32 49 46 

IZ 19 26 33 40 47 

IS 20 27 34 41 48 

14 21 28 35 42 49 


f Pur 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE YOUR PAYMENT 


Make ali Checks or Money Orders Payable to The Instructor only. 


$ 40 $1.00 


106 
107 
108 
109 
110 


101 
102 
103 
104 
105 


$ 50 $1.00 


$1.00 $1.00 
$1.00 $1.00 


$1.00 $1.00 


Mail this coupon and your remittance fo: 


COUPON SERVICE 


The INSTRUCTOR 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1961 


111 
112 
113 
114 
115 


78 
79 
80 7 
Sl 88 
62 89 


57 64 
58 65 
59 66 
6C 67 
61 68 75 
62 69 76 83 90 
63 70 77 84 91 
FOR ITEMS CHECKED BELOW 


$1.25 $2.00 $3.95 


121 


122 90-08 


116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


$1.50 $2.00 


$1.50 $2.00 
$1.50 $2.00 


$1.79 $2.50 


Total Enclosed . 


Dansville, New York 


127 








5 ways to learn 
on four wheels 


* ball-bearing wheels ¢ rubber Nres and 
bumpers + weather-protected finish 


Jon eart yrdination. 2. Betsy 
fider 3. Karen learns magine 
Chris, to exert himself. 5. Tod, t 
ake turns. What kind of teaching ma 
hine is this? Playmobile. New. Provides 
duai learning experiences for a 
hole gre » of children at once. Heavy- | 
nstruction | 


50° Boat 
Pleymobile 
$s? 


45° Station 
Wager, $99 





mor-pla 


Dept. 1-10, Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 






Stik-a. slotter a 
PROFESSIONAL 

LETTERING 
TECHNIQUE 


@ for literature 


—CARNIVAL CAPER 


OPERETTA IM 2 ACTS 


Written by @ forme eacher who + aware 

the need f musica! material that easy 
duce 9s are suitebie for part with very 

atchy mu Mother Goose and other inter 

— cherac s make it very switeble. $4.50 
60 operettas available 


R. A. HOFFMAN CO."1,Sxstieee Ae 








MB /"Z 


a2 


THE WORLD iS atv FinceRriP 


through the magic of 
vet apr hi-fidelity recerds 
‘ 600 albums 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS. Ap SERVICE CORP. 





FIRST | 
OFFERING 


PERRY PICTURES 
NATURE 
COLLECTION AT 
LESS. THAN 

173 PRICE 
406 beautiful. big. 7” « 8” Natural color pictures 
of birds, animals, fier a plant iife and 
minerais PLUS absolutely FREE a descrip 


if the birds, and a richly Sound mae- 
with odes 





tive maenrva 





roen leatherette fling case on piete 

cards All for only $12.96. Reguier catalog 
value $40.00 for the pictures alone. Order NOW 
while they lest. Bend check. cash, or 4.0 

Order our 1961-462 catalog with 1600 miniature 
prints and sample pictures only 3c 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 


oerT. #10 MALDEN 46, MASSACHUSETTS 











FIRST 


CLAS 
MAIL 


Dear Miss Owen: 
The success of the 


monauts poses a problem in hero wor- 


ship that elementary teachers must 
face. In our summer session the chil- 
dren seemed to treasure pictures ot 


Russian men who success- 
earth, and they 


both of the 
fully orbited the 
seemed inclined to discount our com- 
parative efforts 

I would like 


this same 


if other read- 
and what 


to know 
problem, 
meet it. Do you 
hold Russians up 


ers have 
they are 
think we 
as heroes? 


doing to 
ought to 
Sandra P. Donahue, /llinois 
consideration 
here—the the trip 
and the system that made the trip 


There is a dual 


men who made 


possible. At least with young chil- 
dren it is possible to consider the 
former without the latter. In any 


event, there are no sensible grounds 


for downgrading achievement. 


* 
Dear Miss Owen 
Is there any state where the teach- 
ing of a foreign language is manda- 


lev el 4 


N ebraska 


elementary 


Perkins, 


tory at the 
Margaret 


Suggested, but not mandatory. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I hope that you will publish this 
letter and that other teachers will 
write to your column about their solu- 
school day 
Now that we have books, 

has become a daily subject instead 
week lt 
irom 
to find it? 
Should first-graders have 
Should science be taught if 
subjects are neglected? 

Mary Esther Backrack, Georgia 


tion for scheduling the 


new science 


of once a seems unfair to 


take all the 


but where are we 


time social studies, 
sclence @V- 
ery day? 


other 


First-grade teachers wanting to 
share revised daily with 
Miss Backrack may send them to us 


forwarded to her. 


schedules 


to be 
. 


Dear Miss Owen 

Are there charts available giving 
number of that should be 
spent in the teaching of social studies? 


minutes 
I recently read that the time 
social studies is gradually diminishing, 
and industrial arts 


spent on 


in favor of science 


and literature 
Official information has not filtered 
to my one-room school, and I need 


help in planning my program 


Mre. Wilson Bealmer, Vebraska 


Mrs. 


answer, 


Bealmer received a personal 
but we included her letter 
of several we have re- 
Official an- 
from 
your but 
surveys do show a tightening, and 
that 
was spent last 


as indicative 
this 


course 


ceived on topic. 


sewers of will come 


school district or state, 


one research study estimates 


13 percent less time 
year on social studies. It is hoped 
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two Russian cos- 


that this will mean more efficiency 

rather than a weakening of cover- 

age. You will have to test your own 

program to see how it measures up. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I want to tell you how disappointed 
I was when you refused to publish a 
group of poems written by my chil- 


dren. Even my supervisor said they 
were truly outstanding. If you didn't 
want to publish them for my sake, 


certainly you should have for the chil 
dren's. The Instructor on 
my desk every month and looked for- 
to finding their poems in it. | 


They see 


ward 
do not plan to renew my subscription 
Theresa R. Coxe, Texas 
We get many batches of poems 
such as Miss 
we know other magazines do print 
them. It is easy to please the Mixs 
Coxes but what will the 
poems do other teachers? Moreover, 
bad for the children. If the 
verse is to be published, it should 
be in a children’s magazine such as 
Highlights. Do vou agree? 


Coxe described, and 


good 


it is 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 

Perhaps other 
interested in a step forward taken by 
this year. We have ap- 
individual letters to par- 
a year, but achiev- 
ing this has another 
Many teachers do not type, 
you must write 50 letters in longhand, 
as little as possible 


teachers would be 


our = hool 
proved of 
ents at least twice 
been matter. 
and if 


you end up saying 
We asked our 
for some secretarial help 
allotted assistance. Actu- 
ally we did that much. I 
dictated on a recorder comprehensive 


hool superintendent 
Each teach- 
er is day's 
not need 
reports averaging about a page and a 
half children. The 
typist them in 
one morning, making carbons of the 
letters for the permanent records. 
Ann Alexander, Pennsylvania 


aptece for my 


was able to transcribe 


Raising money for this service 


would make a good PTA project. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 


Well, the big push is on! Four of 
my children at summer school came 
from homes owning teaching ma 


chines. In three of the cases, the 
father or mother reminded me all dur- 
ing the summer session that they were 
in a better position to teach their 
child arithmetic than I was. Multiply 


this by 25 and I will take off for the 


hills. Why didnt the people who in 
vented these teaching machines sell 
them to the schools before they 


homes? To date, the 
bad it’s the 


started on the 


machines aren't so par- 


ents who own them. 

Name withheld 
If the parents buy sufficient ma- 
equip the school 
and have 


chines, you can 
with tiddlywinks 
to worry about. 


nothing 









LIFT science learnings 
to bigger 
understandings 


Four new science books - two for Primary 
Grade and two for Middle Grade 
Experiments. Written by well-known 
authorities on elementary science 
activities, these books will meet your 
curriculum requirements. 


The same scientific procedure is 
followed throughout each book. Complete 
on one page, each experiment lists the 
problem, the materials needed and the 
procedure. Full directions for 
making observations and conclusions 
through the use of questions, and 
final correlation with other 
materials, are included. 
Each book contains 24 duplicator pages, 
perforated for easy tear-out. Both 
series provide a full year's work 





Primary Grade Experiments 


Book I—20 Experiments with 4 review 
pages covering Seeds, Animals, Rocks 
and Weather. 

Book 1|—20 Experiments with 4 review 
pages covering Plants, Sky, Day and 
Night and Seasons, and Tools and 
Magnets. 


Middle Grade Experiments 


Book I—19 Experiments with 5 Tests 
covering Plants, Animals, the Weather, 
Soil, and the Solar System 

Book 11—20 Experiments with 4 Tests 
covering Air, Magnets, Electricity 
and Machines 


For Liquid Process Duplicator, Ea. Book $2.75 


men en nen nena ee 


| F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. | 


! Please send me the following liquid proc- 
ess Science Books checked below 


Primary Grade Experiments @ $2.75 ea. 
701, Book | 
Book I! 


#70 
Middle Grade Experiments @ $2.75 ea. 

703, Book | 

3704, Book Ii 


Bill me, payable in 30 days 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charge 


| 
I 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
Total Amount of This Order $ ; | 
l 
l 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
I 
| 
| 
i 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
[OC Payment enclosed 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| City Zone, State 


101] 
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PERMANENT 


PL Nae Aa EI a 
PERMANENT 


' 


Two permanent markers—The 
Esterbrook ‘‘Regular’’ and the very 
special king-size refillable ‘‘Super”’ 
marker. Refillable 2 ways: With a Re 
fill Cartridge—only 50¢ ... or with 
Flo-Master Refill Ink—2 oz., 20-refill 
can, only 60¢. (3¢ a refill!). ‘Super’ 
marker costs only 89¢. Esterbrook’s 
‘Regular’ marker lasts longer than 
other regular-size markers, yet costs 
only 49¢. Both come in 8 waterproof 
colors. They're the most economical 
markers you can buy. - 











““Lifetime’’ Flo-master Felt- 
Tip Pens—You only buy this 
marking pen once. When it 
runs dry, it refills easily. 
Comes with 5 different felt 
tips that are interchange- 
able and replaceable. Inks 
come in 8 trans parent col- 
ors, are smudgeproof, and 
waterproof. Perfect for art, 
posters, drill cards — any 
thing! 3 sizes. (Above): Ad- 
vanced Flo-master, $3.00. 





ook what’s new in markers—by Esterbrook! 


Refillable markers + Washable and permanent colors + “Lifetime” felt-tip pens—and MORE! 


nial 





wee nave 


SUPER 


Two Brite-line Water-Color Markers— 
Come in 8 brilliant, washable non- 
penetrating, odorless, instant water 
colors. 2 sizes: King-Size ‘‘Super,” 
refillable, and long-lasting ‘‘Regular.”’ 
The ‘‘Super’’ marker costs only 89¢— 
refill cartridge for ‘‘Super’’—50¢. The 
“Regular’’ non-refillable lasts and 
lasts—costs only 39¢. Esterbrook 
makes the use of markers in the class- 
room practical! See them at your deal- 
er's. Also, see his sets of 4 and 8! 
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e ' of the 


+ WORLD 


LT 4 New drama packed DOOKS 
La each about a great river! 
| : History and Geography t The AMAZON River Sea of Brazil by ARMSTRONG SPERRY 
; The COLORADO Mover of Mountains by ALEXANDER CROSBY 
a The MISSISSIPPI Giant at Work by PATRICIA LAUBER 
The ST. LAWRENCE Seaway of North America by ANNE TERRY WHITE 
rT Reading Level: Grade 5 , List price, *2.50 each 
bo aaah Kase Bondes 4 
+ 
dnt 
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ICEBERGS and 


sucess = JUNIOR 
SCIENCE 






















Edited by a 
NANCY LARRICK, Ed.f Hi 
Form, Detach and U K 
— a 
GARRARD Press 25 W. Park A v 
Please send books or sets checked below The Junior Sc Book of at 
DISCOVERY Books ICEBERGS & G-.ACIERS i 
RIVERS of the WORLD it price, $2.28 ea by PATRICIA L \UBER A 
$2 50 « LAR A BART | 
HE AMA! i re. s | 
K A 
SEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER Reading Lev Srade 3 
owe eee DISCOVERY List price, $2.25 each ~ 
5 wee MARY C. AUSTIN. Ed.0 
of 4 Books: List, $10.00 HN PAUL JONI a 
JUNIOR, SCIENCE Books FAYETTE | 
$2.25 Mu 
. Ew nae @ 
AM AMA " 
a 
+ 
A om 
: we ry 
a 
“ac : Discovery Books. Set tl - . 2-§ B 
13 Books; List, $29.25 List price, *2.25 each : 
A 
SAMUEL F. B. MORSE Denis Hy 
Artist ead laventor FB Moree 
ppeeen IAS, See aia @: LEIF THE LUCKY - 
a 
pl 
ANNIE OAKLEY i 
| casa yh a a 
HARLES PF a 3 
i> 
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